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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The lines cited (Mag. 
for October, 1851, p. 338) from one of 
the fly-leaves in MS. No. 695 in the 
University Library, Cambridge, are (with 
some not very material variations) to be 
found in ‘‘ The most elegant and wittie 
Epigrams of Sir John Harrington, knight,” 
(London, fol. 1633,) book iv. number 9. 
They are also quoted from Sir John Har- 
rington in Hawkins’s edition of Ignora- 
mus, p. 117n. C. H. Cooper. 

Mr, Urnsan,—lI have been told there 
is &@ PROCLAMATION OF the reign of 
Queen EvizAseru that all Scriptural 
paintings in parish churches, such as we 
frequently discover in clearing away the 
white-wash, should be destroyed. I sus- 
pect that at the same time there may have 
been an order that all remains of piscine 
should be either destroyed or concealed, 
as on the discovery of a beautiful piscina 
a few years ago in Springfield Church, I 
found it was filled up with bricks of the 
time of Elizabeth, and not with those of the 
modern standard sizes. Can any of your 
correspondents point out where a copy of 
this proclamation may be found ? 

J. A. Repron. 

With reference to a passage in the con- 
cluding paper of the story of Nett Gwyn 
by Mr. Cunningham, p. 138, ALpHa in- 
forms us that Bestwoop Park still re- 
mains in the possession of the present 
Duke of St. Alban’s as the descendant of 
Nelly. The present Duke was in Notting- 
hamshire a short time ago looking over 
the estate which he has thus inherited. 

A CorrRESPONDENT directs our atten- 
tion to the circumstance that the old Mo- 
NUMENTS formerly in Romrorp CuurcH 
have not been put up in the new building. 
He asks :—~What has become of them ? 

H. D. inquires, who was the originator 
of Inrant ScHooLs, and what was the 
date of their institution? We believe we 
are correct in stating that Mr. Robert 
Owen first established a school for infants, 
or a school to which infants were ad- 
mitted together with children of more 
advanced age, at New Lanark. The first 
school of the kind in London was esta- 
blished in Westminster by Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr., now Lord Brougham, 
about 1818, It was under the care of a 
person who had been a teacher at New 
Lanark. Mr. Wilderspin, well known in 
connection with infant education, im- 
proved the system and management of 
these schools, and superintended an in- 
fant school in Spitalfields for several years. 
An account of the origin of these schools 
may be found in a report of a Committee 
of the Lords on Education, but we cannot 
find it at this moment, 


Mr. Kite, the parish clerk of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, has published a Cast from the 
upper part of the Bust or SHAKSPERE, 
from the monument in Stratford-upon- 
Avon Church, presenting a plain and 
truthful fac-simile of the Head of the 
great Poet as represented on his monu- 
ment. 

We are pleased to notice in the Danish 
papers that on the 6th of October, the 
King’s birthday, his Majesty conferred on 
Herr J. J. A. Worsaagz, author of the 
book on the Primeval Antiquities of Den- 
mark, translated into English by Mr. 
Thoms, the order of Danneborg. 

Mr. Ursan,—A MS. in my possession 
contains the following lines, written in a 
hand of perhaps the middle of the last 
century: can you tell me their author ? 


‘* In vain with riches do you try 
My stedfast breast to move ; 

I'll ne’er give up my liberty 
For any price but Love. 

‘* Riches, indeed, would give me power, 
But not a cheerful mind ; 

Whilst joy and peace attend each hour 
Of those whom Love has join’d. 


‘* But should desire of power or state, 
My views tow’rds riches carry, 

I’d bend at court, in senate prate : 
Do any thing but marry. 


‘*¢ Since then not wealth’s deceitful show 
Can tempt me to this chain, 
Try next what generous Love can do: 
All other bribes are vain.’’ 
Q. 


[The lines are certainly in print, although 
we have not been able to find them. They 
will bear reprinting, and we have therefore 
inserted them at length. No doubt some 
of our correspondents can at once name 
their author.—Ep. ] 

Mr. Ursan,—Mr. Park prints in his 
edition of Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors, i. 354, a valuable and touching 
LETTER OF THoMAs Duke or NorFo.x, 
executed in 1572, which is said to have 
been written by the Duke in “a copy of 
Grafton’s abridged Chronicle, 1570,’ at 
one time in the possession of “ Mr. Lloyd 
of Buckingham Street, York Buildings.” 
Can you inform me where this book may 
now be found? Such a letter, presuming 
it to be genuine, would render the volume 
of some little value, and I should be much 
obliged to any one who could point out to 
me its present owner. 

Yours, &c. H. N. 

Erratum.— Gent. Mag. for October, 
1851, at p. 405, col. 1, line 23, for “ Cam- 
bridge,”’ read “* Oxford.”’ 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE ATTEMPT MADE BY THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT TO RECTIFY THE CALENDAR, A.D. 1584-5. 


SIR HARRIS NICOLAS was the 
first of our historical writers to point 
out * that the government of Queen 
Elizabeth made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt, in the year 1584-5, to adopt the 
changes introduced into the calendar 
by Pope Gregory XIII. Sir Harris 
discovered the fact of the attempt, but 
not the grounds upon which it was 
abandoned, The subject is a curious 
and interesting one. It is desirable 
to ascertain what that influence was 
which compelled our lion - hearted 
queen to abandon a once formed in- 
tention; who were the men, and what 
thereasons which were powerful enough 
to stay the adoption of a mere de- 
monstrable scientific truth for nearly 
two centuries. Some hitherto undis- 
closed information upon this subject 
is contained in a MS. of Anstis’s, pur- 
chased a few years ago for the British 
Museum, and we now propose to place 
it before our readers. 


On the 28th Feb. 1582, Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. published his authentica- 
tion of that alteration of the Calendar 
which goes by his name, and by which 
the civil year was brought into con- 
formity with the solar year, that is, 
with the earth’s actual position in re- 
ference to the great regulator of its 
seasons. The alteration was one which 
depended entirely upon the applica- 
tion to the subject of the principles 
and calculations of mathematical sci- 
ence. The results when thus worked 





out were, as far as they went, un- 
questionable; but the practical ob- 
ject to be accomplished, the rectifi- 
cation of the existing calendar by 
the omission of a certain number of 
days, might be arrived at in many 
various ways. A day, or several days, 
might be dropped at any stated pe- 
riod, every month, or every quarter, 
or every year, or eve fty - years, 
until the required number had been 
got rid of; or, the whole might be 
dropped at one time. In the new 
pal calendar all the days were di- 
rected to be dropped at once, in the 
month of October following. The 
Pope, as a temporal sovereign, had no 
authority to enforce his new calendar 
upon any but his own subjects—even 
if he had such authority over them. 
But the question, although in prin- 
ciple and calculation altogether one of 
mathematical science, touched upon 
ecclesiastical matters in its interfer- 
ence with some of the accustomed days 
of holding various feasts and festivals 
of the Church. Upon this ground it 
was seized hold of by the Pope as if it 
were altogether an ecclesiastical busi- 
ness. The new calendar was put forth 
by him as an ecclesiastical superior, 
and with all the unchristian arrogance 
which would seem necessarily to ap- 
pertain to his doings in that character. 
He exhorted and commanded all kings, 
princes, and republics, religiously to 
accept that his calendar, and to take 
care that it was observed inviolably 





* Chronology of History, p. 34. 
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by all their subjects, declaring that it 
should not be lawful for any man to 
infringe or disregard that his com- 
mand, and that if any one presumed 
to do so, the indignation of God Al- 
mighty, and the blessed apostles, Peter 
and Paul, would fall upon him.* 

The conduct of the English govern- 
ment upon this occasion seems to have 
been wise and manly. They were not 
forward to receive the pope’s calendar ; 
but, having procured the matter to be 
investigated and having found the papal 
calculations to be to a certain extent 
accurate, they did not pause to consider 
whence the truth came, or in what 
manner it was promulgated. They re- 
garded the papal bull simply as putting 
forth a scientific truth, and prepared to 
adopt the truth, although not under the 
authority of the bull. Soon after the 
bull had come into operation in Roman 
Catholic countries, Dr. John Dee, 
whose subsequent reputation as aspirit- 
seer has made us almost forget that as 
an astronomer and mathematician he 
was one of the most eminent of his day, 
was consulted upon the subject by Sir 
Francis Walsingham, and was directed 
by the Queen’s authority, and perhaps 
even by her majesty herself, to make 
such calculations as would be necessary 
for the adoption of the new calendar 
in England. The “Boke,” as Dee 
terms it, which he compiled in conse- 

uence was delivered by him to Lord 
Treasurer Burghley on the 26th Feb- 
ruary, 1582-3.f It is entitled “A 
playne discourse and humble advise 
for our gratious Queen Elizabeth her 
most excellent Majestie to peruse and 
consider, as concerning the needful 
reformation of the vulgar Kalendar for 
the civile years and daies accompting or 
verifyeng according to the tyme truely 
spent.” Besides a rhyming dedica- 
tion to Lord Burghley which has been 
printed by Mr. Halliwell, { the following 
explanatory lines occur on one of the 
fly-leaves of this curious volume :— 
As Cesar and Sosigines 

The Vulgar Kalendar did make, 
So Cesar's pere, our true Empress, 

To Dee this work she did betake.§ 


Dee’s “ boke,” which still exists and 


* Mag. Bullar. ii. 489. Luxemb. 1738. 
+ Dee’s Diary, ed. by Halliwell, p. 19. 
§ Black’s Cat. of Ashmolean MSS. 
q This is Lord Burghley’s account of the matter. 
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is one of the curiosities of the Ash- 
molean collection of MSS. at Oxford,|| 
agrees in the accuracy of the papal cal- 
culations, provided their basis, or radix 
as it was then termed, were accepted. 
But Dee was anxious to deduce his cal- 
culations from another “radix.” The 
Gregorian “radix” was the time of hold- 
ing the Council of Nice. With the pow- 
erful voice of an cecumenical assembly 
of the Church that Council had declared 
what was to be the future chronolo- 
gical basis on which the calculations 
of Easter, the great centre of the 
Christian festivals, was to rest. The 
Church of Rome now amended the 
calendar on the assumption that all 
that was done at the Council of Nice 
was strictly correct. Dee would have 
gone further back. He desired to as- 
certain the actual position of the earth 
in relation to the sun at the birth 
of Christ, and to rectify the calendar 
on that basis, and not on that of the 
assumed accuracy of the Council of 
Nice. This difference in the starting- 
oint gave a difference of one day. 
Ihe calendars were one day wrong at 
the date of the Council of Nice. To 
make the new papal alteration entirely 
right, that one day should have been 
added to the ten it was now proposed 
to drop, and eleven omitted instead of 
ten. Still, rather than continue in a 
condition of non-conformity with the 
rest of the world upon such a point, 
Dee advised the reformation of the 
English calendar in accordance with 
the papal scheme, “only ‘so as the 
truth be denounced to the world that 
it ought to be eleven days; hoping 
that the truth will draw the Romanists 
and other parts of Christiandom to 
take out of their calendar hereafter the 
same odd day.” J 
The grave Lord Treasurer studied 
the astronomer’slucubrations, although 
not versed, he says, “in the theoricks 
to discern the points and minutes.” 
He afterwards conferred with him 
“at good length thereon,” and finally, 
with commendable prudence, sub- 
mitted the calculations to three cele- 
brated mathematical scholars of the 
time—Thomas Digges, son of Leonard 


t Ibid. p. 19 n. 
|| MS. 1789, art. 1. 
See Strype’s Annals, ii, 355, 
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Digges, a mathematician of Kent, and 
father of Sir Dudley Digges the states- 
man and Master of the Rolls; Henry, 
afterwards Sir Henry, Savile, provost 
of Eton and editor of Chrysostom ; 
and “ Mr. Chambers,” whose name is 
less familiar to us. Their report is 
printed in the Biographia Britannica, 
but as it is not long, and we can cor- 
rect some inaccuracies in the former 
imprint, it will not be deemed improper 
to print it again. We do so froma 
copy in the MS. in the British Museum 
to which we have already alluded.* 


+6 xxv° Martii, 1582. 

“Tt was agreed by Mr. Digges, Mr. 
Savell, and Mr. Chambers, that upon 
their several perusal of the booke written 
by Mr. Dee, att a discourse upon the 
reformation of the vulgar callendar for 
the civill year, that they doe allow 
of his opinions, that where in the 
late Romaine Callendar reformed there 
are ten days cutt off to reduce the civill 
year to the state it was established by the 
councell of Nice, the better reformation 
had been, to have cutt off eleven days to 
have reduced the civill year according to 
the state the sun was in at the birth of 
Christ ; and so they all accord with Mr. 
Dee, that such a reformation had been 
more agreeable to the accompt of Chris- 
tians, but yet they doe also assent that 
having regard to the counsell of Nice the 
substracting of ten days are agreeable to 
trueth, and therefore to accord the better 
with all the countries adjacent that have 
received that reformation of substracting 
of ten days only, they think it may be 
assented unto, without any manifest error, 
having regard to observe certen rules here- 
after for omitting sum leape years in sum 
hundred years. 

‘* Then for substracting of ten days Mr. 
Dee hath compiled a forme of a callendar 
beginning at May and ending with August, 
wherein everie of these four moneths, that 
is May, June, July, and August, shall 
have in the end of them sum daies taken 
away without changing of any feast or 
holiday moveable or fixed, or without al- 
tering of the course of Trinity Term, that 
is to say, May to consist upon 28 days, 
taking from that 3 dayes ; June to have 
29 dayes, taking from that but one day ; 
July to consist upon 28 dayes, taking 
from that but 3 dayes; August to consist 
of 28 days, taking from that 3 days; all 
which days substracted make ten days ; 
in which four moneths no festival day is 
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changed, but continue upon theaccustomed 
days of their moneths. 

‘© And because the Roman Callender 
hath joined to that a great multitude of 
rules which only are capable of your skil- 
ful computistes or astronomers, it is 
thought good to make a short table like 
an Ephemeridest to continue the certentie 
of all your feasts moveable depending only 
upon Easter and agreeing with the [Roman] 
callendar, which may serve for an hundred 
or two years, and so easily renewed (if the 
sins of the world doe not hasten its§ disso- 
lution) as we see every year || almanacks 
are. 

“ Whereupon her Majesty may be 
please[d] upon this report to committ it 
to consideration of [her] councell whether 
she will have this Reformation published, 
which if she will, it were expedient that it 
were done by proclamacion from her Ma- 
jesty as thereto advised and allowed by the 
Archbishops and Bishops, to whose office 
it hath allways belonged to determine and 
stablish the causes belonging to ecclesias- 
ticall government.’’ 


The report of the mathematicians, 
although dated on the 25th March, 
1582, (i. e. 1583,) was delivered (pro- 
bably verbally) some days before; for 
on the 22nd of the same March we find 
Walsingham addressing Archbishop 
Grindal upon the subject in urgent 
terms as follows. This letter has never 
been published, therefore we shall not 
hesitate to print it. 


‘¢ Mr. Secretaries letter to the Arch- 
Bp. of Cant. tuching the alteration 
of the Calendar. 

‘It may please your grace. Uppon 
the setting furth latelie of a new Calendar 
in forren parts, called Calendarium Gre- 
gorianum, for the reformation of the ould 
received course of the year, wherebie there 
are now ten days cutt off in the new year, 
her majestie thinking it meet that the like 
reformation of the yere should be so re- 
ceaved, and have his course in these her 
majesties realms and dominions, thereby 
to avoid diverse inconveniences that might 
otherwise follow, between her own and 
other princes her neighbours’ subjects, by 
reason of the diversity of computations, 
hath caused this bearer, Mr. Dee, to set 
down a new calculation to be here pub- 
lished, to the said intended reformation 
of the yere, which my Lord Treasurer 
being directed by her majestie to [refer] 
to the consideration of Mr. Digges and 
two or three other very skilfull in the 





_* Addit, MS. 14,291, fo. 174. 
T as, in MS. 


} Epheremidoes, in MS, 


§ &, in MS. || yearly, in MS, 
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mathematicks, his Lordship hath returned 
answer that the said calculation is well 
lyked of as grounded upon good know- 
ledge and probable reasons. Now, for 
that things of this nature ought in course 
to be referred to the considerations of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the church, 
my lords of the councell doe therefore 
think meet that your grace, calling unto 
you such bishops as are about Lon- 
don, as the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, and him of Lincoln if he be 
not departed, should consider of the said 
new calendar, and thereupon return your 
opinion what you think of the same, and 
whether it be meet to be passed as it is set 
down, which it may please you to doe with 
all convenient speed, for that it is meant 
the said callendar shall be published by 
proclamation before the first of May next ; 
and so I humbly take my leave of your 
grace. Att Richmond, the 18th of March, 
1582. 
** Your graces to command, 

‘* Fra. WALSYNGHAM.”’ 

The bishops, whom the poor harassed 
archbishop Grindal, just on the eve 
of his contemplated resignation of 
the archiepiscopate, was directed to 
consult, were Aylmer Bishop of Lon- 
don, and Piers Bishop of Salisbury, 
whilst “he of Lincoln” was Thomas 
Cooper the defender of the church 
against Martin Marprelate. 

Up to this time, it is evident that 
everything had gone on pretty smoothly. 
Probably the draft was already pre- 
pared of the proclamation for the pub- 
lication of the new calendar, alluded 
to at the close of Walsingham’s letter. 
But church-work is slow work always. 
An answer did not come immediately. 
The impetuous Queen, in no good 
humour with her Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, became annoyed at the delay, 
and at the end of eleven days, no long 
time one would think, for the due in- 
vestigation of calculations which af- 
fected the universe, Walsingham again 
addressed his grace of Canterbury as 
follows. 

‘¢ Tt may please your grace to under- 
stand that whereas I did of late send to 
you a reformation of the ould almanack 
set down by Mr. Dee and certain other 
learned in the mathematicks, which her 
majesty’s pleasure was, should be con- 
sidered of by yourself, and such other of 
the bishops as might be then about Lon- 
don before yt were published, her ma- 


jesty doth now find some fault that [she] 
doth yet hear nothing of the reports 
thereof that she looked to have received 
from your grace. Whereas you shall doe 
well [if] that there be nothing don yet in 
the matter to call the said bishops pre- 
sence unto you, and to consider of the 
said callendar with the assistance of Mr. 
Dee and such others as have been imployed 
in the setting down of the same; to the 
end you may thereupon deliver your 
opinion thereof according to her majesty’s 
expectance, wherein you are to use the 
more speed so that the said kallendar is 
meant to be published by the first of May 
next. Andso I committ your grace to 
God. At Richmond, the xxix. of Marche, 
1583.* 
‘* Your graces to commande, 

“Fra. WALSINGHAM. 

“To my L. Gr. the calender, &c. 
‘© 29 March, 1783.” 


Thus urged, the archbishop, assisted 
byhis brethren of Londonand Salisbury, 
and by bishop Young of Rochester (not 
Cooper of Lincoln), and having pro- 
cured also the opinion of “ some godly 
learned in the mathematicalls,” for- 
warded various papers to Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, with the following letter. 


“ Archbishop Gryndall’s letter con- 
cerning a reformation of the ca- 
lendar. 

‘* After our hearty commendations unto 
your honour, may it please you to under- 
stand, that upon receipt of your letters in 
her Majesty’s name, and the view of Mr. 
Dee’s resolutions touchinge the admit- 
tinge of the callender of Pope Gregorie, 
we have upon good conference and de- 
liberation thought good to signifie unto 
your honor our opynion in that behalfe ; 
namely, that we love not to deale with or 
in anye wise to admitt it, before mature 
and deliberate consultation had, nott only 
with our principall assemblie of the clergie 
and convocation of this realme, but also 
with other reformed Churches which pro- 
fess the same religion that we doe, without 
whose consent if we should herein proceed 
we should offer juste occasion of schisme, 
and so by allowinge, though not openly 
yet indirectly, the Pope’s dewyse and the 
[Tridentine] counsayle, [cause] some to 
swerve from all other Churches of our pro- 
fession, illis inconsultis, which in con- 
science and respect of our profession we 
cannot yielde to doe, as by certen reasons 
for this short time by us collected and 
here inclosed her Majesty and your honour 
may understande, wherewith you shall 





* 1584 in MS. 


+ 1783 in MS. 
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also receive the judgment of some godly 
learned in the mathematicalls. Thus we 
take our leave, prayenge God to blesse 
your honour with his heavenly favour to 
the benefitte of his Churche and the pro- 
motinge of his gospell and eternall glory. 
From Lambeth this iiijth of Aprill, 1583. 
**-Y*s in Christ. 

“E. Cant. 

‘¢ Joun Lonp. 

* Joun SARUM. 

“* Joun Rorrens.”’ 


The archbishop and bishops, it will 
be seen, at once set themselves _ 
deadly array against the proposed al- 
mile. They will have nothing to 
do with it. They claim a right for 
convocation to be consulted in the 
matter, and they bring forth also a 
ground of objection in reference to 
foreign Protestant churches, which 
ought to prove to our High Church 
brethren, that their present estimate of 
the validity of the orders of those foreign 
churches does not quite accord with 
that entertained by the Elizabethan 
bishops. But the principal objections 
of the bishops appear more clearly 
in the “certain reasons by them 
collected,” which are contained in 
three explanatory papers, copies of 
which are preserved in the Anstis MS. 
These papers are pervaded from first 
to last by a most sturdy spirit of op- 
position to Rome and all its belong- 
ings. The Pope, it should be remem- 
bered, was then held to be really and 
in truth the capital enemy of our 
nation and our faith; he was the 
insolent excommunicator of our Queen, 
and was believed to be the foretold 
Antichrist, the deadly adversary of 
all light and truth. The bishops 
thought it foul scorn to receive any- 
thing from such hands. In the judg- 
ment of reason it would have been 
better if the churchmen had followed 
the moderation of the statesmen; if 
they had shewn less of their customary 
professional spirit ; if they had thought 
more about the truth and not quite so 
much about the Pope; but still one 
cannot help admiring even a misdi- 
rected opposition which was founded 
upon such obvious patriotism, and was 
excited by the unquestioned insolence 
of the recent papal bull. 

The papers in which the episcopal 
reasons are embodied probably pro- 
ceeded one from each of the three 
bishops; the archbishop’s blindness 
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and infirmities almost precluding him 
from taking his share in the prepara- 
tion of such documents. One of these 
a is in Latin, the others in Eng- 
ish. Not having room for them all at 
present, we shall print the two English 
ones, that in Latin not differing ma- 
terially from the others. To the two 
episcopal papers we shall add the one 
which contains the judgment of the 
unnamed “ godly learned in the ma- 
thematicalls.” 

The objections stated by the pre- 
lates are divisible into three classes. 
They are professional, political, and 
religious. Under the first class falls 
their adoption of the Pope’s view of the 
calendar as a subject of ecclesiastical 
regulation. They think it to be a 
matter “ ecclesiastical or mixed, be- 
cause it toucheth festival days, and so 
the service of the Church.” They con- 
tend that as the old calendar came 
from the Nicene Council neither the 
Pope nor Mr. Secretary Walsingham 
ought to alter it without the autho- 
rity of another similar body; adding 
further, that (as we suppose) even after 
a general council if the new calen- 
dar were to be established in Eng- 
land it must be done by convocation. 
For the further consolation of the Se- 
cretary of State, they suggest to him 
that over and above a general council 
anda convocation there is another body 
that ought to have a voice in the matter 
—the parliament—without whose con- 
sent an alteration could not be made 
in the calendar in the Prayer Book. 

The arguments which touch upon 
public policy are comparatively slight, 
and principally relate to the confusion 
which would result from the partial 
adoption of a new rule, inasmuch as 
many persons besides English people 
would not accept it. They further 
insist upon the scandal which it would 
be in the sight of the world, for 
Englishmen, and especially for the 
English clergy, to obey the Pope, and 
that it would be said, if we did so, 
that we feared his threatened excom- 
munication. 

The religious arguments are by far 
the most curious. They are princi- 
pally these. 

1. That, inasmuch as all the re- 
formed churches hold the Pope to be 
Antichrist, we may not (under the 
authority of 2 Cor. vi.) receive any- 
thing from him. 
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2. That to establish the alteration 
in this country would breed a schism 
between our Church and the foreign 
reformed churches, similar to that be- 
tween the East and West about the 
Passover, &c. 

3. That the matter was of no great 
importance, because the latter day ap- 
proaching there could not be much 
greater change in the course of the 
year than existed already, wherefore 
the Pope might very well have spared 
his labour. 

The principal additional argument of 
the godly learned in the mathematicalsis 
one which, although of little weight in 
itself, is peculiar in this respect, that 
it is the only one in which the question 
of the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
een alteration is at all regarded. 

t is this, that the Pope did not make 
the alteration out of any desire after 
the truth, or he would not have 
omitted the one day which was wrong 
at the time of the Nicene Council. 

This brief notice of the contents of 
these papers ought not to prevent any 
one from reading them entire, as they 
are really very curious. ‘The first 
paper we shall print runs as follows:— 


‘Reasons touching the Pope’s Cal- 
lendar. 

“1, First, it is to be considered whether 
the altering of our usual callendar be a 
matter meer civil or ecclesiasticall or 
mixte; ifit be meer civill then it belongeth 
not to us to deale in it, but if it be meer 
ecclesiastical or mixte, as we think it is 
indeed, because it toucheth festival days, 
and so the service of the church, then our 
opinions are as followeth ;— 

“2. Seeing the old callendar which is 
in use came from the Nicene counsell, as 
they say in their preface, therefore it is 
convenient that if it be changed, it be done 
by like authority of a general and [oecu- 
menical] counsell, gathered together in 
all the churches in Europe, which the 
Trydentyne counsell was not, because the 
greater part of the Churches being re- 
formed were excluded and yielded no con- 
sent unto the matter. 

“3. If it should be established here in 
England, it must be done (being a matter 
concerning the first table) by a synod pro- 
vinciall assembled in convocation, other- 
wise a few of the bishops, namely three 
or four dealing in it, should prejudice all 
the rest being absent. 

‘4, Item, if it should be stablished 
here by a synod without the consent of 
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other Churches reformed it would breed 
a schisme as was betwixt the east and 
west Churches about the passover, sweet 
bread, &c. 

‘“*5. Item, our opinion is that it cannot 
be altered here in Englande by the cut- 
ting of of days from certen months, but 
the book of common prayer established 
by acte of parliament must * be altered, 
which is against the statute. 

“6. Item, seeing all the reformed 
Churches in Europe for the most part doe 
hold affirme and preach that the Bishop of 
Rome is Antichrist, therefore we may 
not communicate with him in any thing 
as receaved from him, according to the 
Apostle, 2 Co. 6. What society can be 
betwixt Christ and Bellial? which (cu- 
menius and others doe interpret Anti- 
christ. 

“7. Item, if the west Church about the 
matter of the passover did condemn the 
Churches of Asia, because they would 
have nothing common with the Jews, 
therefore we ought not to communicate 
with the Church of Rome in this pointe, 
because it is now known to be the Church 
of Antichrist. 

“8, Item, if it be objected that we com- 
municate with them now in some sort of 
prayers, ceremonies, festivals, and fasting 
days, &c. we aunswere that these things 
which we retain came from the Church 
before it was corrupted, and especially 
before the Roman Church was by ex- 
perience found to be according to the 
Scriptures the seat of Antichrist. 

“9. Item, we think that concerning 
civill traffik and contracts there should 
grow no more confusion by divers compu- 
tations of countrys than doth alreadie by 
the computation of the year of the Lord 
from the beginning of January in other 
places and from our Lady Day in England. 

‘10. Item, we think that it will be 
scandalous and offensive to all the world 
to yeald herein to the Pope, for it will be 
thought that we of the Clergie will be as 
ready to yeald unto them in other things. 

“11. Item, because the Pope in his 
preface doth use these words, ‘ preci- 
pimus,’ ‘mandamus,’ ‘under payne of 
excommunication,’ if we should admitt it, 
we should seem to fear his excommunica- 
tion who hath most presumptuously ex- 
communicated the Queen, and so con- 
firme the Papists and offend the weak 
brethren. 

‘¢12. Item, if it were to be done for 
policie it had been more convenient to 
have done it before the coming forth of his 
bull or long after, and not in the heat of 
his edict, for so it will be taken to come 
from him, because the ground of it came 
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from him, what pretence soever be made 
to the contrary. 

‘¢ 13. Item, the matter being of no great 
importance or necessity (as we thinke), 
especially because that the latter day ap- 
proching, as by all conjectures in the 
opinion of many godly learned wryters 
and divines, it is to be presumed there 
cannot happen or grow anye much greater 
alteration in the order and course of the 
year than is already, we doe think that 
the Pope might very well have spared his 
labour in this matter, as the Church hath 
done from Christ’s time hitherto. 

‘614, Item, we think it to be not of 
necessity, because both our religion in all 
points and our policy may stand without 
observing the old usages before. 

‘‘ If the Prince of Aurenge and other 
magistrates of the Low Country have re- 
ceaved it, we are not to be carryed by their 
example, because they have admitted the 
publick exercise of antichristian religion, 
by grauntinge the masse in diverse 
churches, and they are driven to yeald 
some things for the better quieting that 
state, as the exercise of masse aforesaid. 
They have turbatam rempublicam, which 
God be praised we have not, having not 
hitherto received any thing sent by that 
Church. 

‘To receive decrees from the Tryden- 
tine Counsell, being condemned by all 
the reformed Churches, as not lawfull 
counsell, and so many protestations being 
made by all the reformed Churches against 
it, is but tacito consensu prodere causam 
nostram et religionis et illi concilio adhe- 
rere, 

‘* Trenius held that Victor the Bishop of 
Rome did evill to* compell the East 
Church to follow them of the West in a 
thing that Churches may differ in, as in 
all ceremonies, and specially of the Lent 
fast, without any danger of......”’ T 


The other episcopal paper which we 
propose to print stands as follows :— 


‘*Certen reasons alleged to shewe 
why that, though it be a thing in- 
different to alter the kalendar ac- 
cording to that which is called 
Kalendarium Gregorianum, yet it 
is net expedient. 

“1. First, it is likely to ingendre a 
new schisme at home among us, where 
there are so many that myslike of things 
allreadie established being of smaller im- 
portance. 

_ ‘2. It would breed great offence abrode 
in other reformed Churches which have 
not as yet receaved it, but written against 
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it, as it appeareth in some of their bookes : 
alleging that the Bishop of Rome hath al- 
tered it only in respect of religion, as it is 
manifest in the preface of the said ka- 
lender. 

‘* We should seeme to some, not duly 
considering the cause of the alteration, 
nor well staid in religion, that we doe it 
for fear of the Pope’s curse and excom- 
munication, because he doth command it 
under payne of excommunication to be 
observed by all men. 

“To prove that it is not necessary in 
respect of policy these reasons are 
used :— 

“1. First, we differ from all other 
contrees one whole quarter in accompt of 
the yere without any inconvenience: we 
may by the like reason differ from them 
in accompt of days. 

“2, Notwithstanding the kalendar were 
so reformed, yet should we differ in 
accompt of days from all other contrees 
and churches not receiving the said ka- 
lendar, which would breed a great con- 
fusion and doubtfulness in reconing. 

‘¢3. A kalendar in columnes may be 
drawn where the days of the newe moneth 
may so answer the days of the old, that 
any man may perceave at the first viewe 
what day it is, both by the one and by the 
other, which may serve for trafficke with 
foreign contreys as well as if the kalendar 
were altered. 

“4, Mutations and alterations in com- 
monwelthes are not to be allowed (as 
diverse learned and wise authors do write), 
unless necessitee inforce thereunto, but 
there is no such necessitee in alteration of 
the kalendar, no not in respect of traffique. 
For it is affirmed that diverse marchants 
of best experience inhabiting within the 
citee of London do think and offer to 
prove, that they may use their trafficke as 
well without that alteration as with it. 

‘* And that it is inconvenient in po- 
licie to receave the said kalendar 
these reasons following seem to 
prove : 


‘*1, The alteration will ease but a few, 
viz.—such as have traffick with foreyn 
nations ; but to the rest of the realm it 
will be troublesome. For the old rules of 
the compound manuel of the Golden num- 
ber, of the epact and cycle of the sonne, 
&c.. whereby generally the people of this 
realme doe find out the course of the year, 
the change of the moon, and consequently 
the tides and the Dominical letter, &c. 
(which hitherto have served them) will be 
wholly out of use, and hardly shall they 
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learn new, which peradventure also will 
be more uncertain. 

‘* 2, As this alteration will only ease 
such as traffik, so will it not ease them 
all, nor the most part, but unto many will 
bring as great trouble as it will be unto 
others if it be not altered, viz. To such as 
have occasion to traffik with the north and 
north-east parts (who have not receaved 
this alteration), for that with them they 
must be driven to use the old kalendar 
still. 

‘© 3. The best way, therefore, and suf- 
ficient for all needful purposes, seemeth 
to be this, viz. To suffer the old to stand 
in common use, and to add the new in 
some almanack, in diverse columns, with 
every day answerable to the old, as is 
aforesaid.* 


‘¢ The opinion of some godlie learned 
mathematicians. 

‘¢ In this reformation we cannot allege 
a desire of the trueth, for that the Bishop of 
Rome, whome we shall folow in it, had no 
respect tothe trueth at [all], for by that one 
odd day, which grew in 300 years from 
Christ till the councell, it may fall out 
that our Easters will square as much as 
bye these [new rules], although not so oft ; 
moreover, the reformer himself, Lilius, con- 
fesseth, as indeed he needs must, that by 
his cycle of Epacts it will come some time 
to pass that Easter day shall fall after the 
21st of the moon, which is most absurd, for 
that then it shall not fall upon the next 
Sunday after the full moon, which is 
[clean] against the Nicene councell. 

“If the celebrating of Easter and 
Christmas move us, for Easter we may 
reform it without this great alteration of 
the whole calendar, so that our Easter, 
as this year it hath, so ever shall here- 
after, agree with the Nicene councell with- 
out this taking away of ten days; for 
Christmas the thing is more indifferent, as 
being a thing uncertain when it should be. 

‘“* As we now differ from our neigh- 
bours’ account in the moneth, so we ever 
did in the account of our year, and yet we 
never thought of changing, although this 
difference in year was much greater than 
the other, in which we differ not from so 
many. 

“It wear good to see the Bishop of 
Rome’s book before we procede to any 
alteration. 

“Tt wear good that we applied our- 
selves somewhat hearin to the reformed 
churches. 

“ For traffick with forren countries a 
calendar in columnes may be drawen, 
whereat the days of the new moneth may 
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answer to the days of the old, that any 
man perceave at the first view what day it 
is, both by the new moneth and the old. 

“The councell of Nice, although they 
saw the ods of one day in their time, yet 
they toke no order farther then might 
serve to sever them from the Jews and 
Quartadecimani. 

“The same reason as move[d] the 
Nicene councell to differ from the Jewes 
and Quartadecimani may move us to 
differ from the Bishop of Rome. 

‘* By subducting ten days one or more 
Sundays after Trinity must be omitted, 
which will breed confusion in the manner 
of prayers. 

“The thing which indeed moved the 
Bishop of Rome to this alteration, was 
the manner of his Popish service, as the 
reformers themselves do testify.’ 


What effect such reasons produced 
upon Elizabeth, and her advisers, we 
have not discovered. They would be 
weighed not in proportion to their 
wisdom but to the power of the ob- 
jectors, and Elizabeth’s government 
seems to have under-estimated that 
power. In a few months Grindal 
rested from his labours, leaving the 
work of calendar-making to a suc- 
cessor who was little likely to bate one 
jot of ecclesiastical power. What com- 
munication Elizabeth’s government 
had with Whitgift upon the subject 
does not appear. Grindal’s suggestion 
of a general council Walsingham no 
doubt declined. Even to consult the 
convocation upon such a point was 
advice not likely to be adopted by 
him. He preferred an attempt upon 
the last of the three deliberative bodies 
suggested by Grindal, and had he suc- 
ceeded in parliament would probably 
haverested under the shadow of its sup- 
posed omnipotence. Parliament met 
in 1584, and on the 16th March, 
1584-5, a bill was brought into the 
House of Lords, and read a first time, 
entitled, “An Act giving Her Ma- 
jesty authority to alter and new make 
a Calendar according to the Calendar 
used in other countries.” An imper- 
fect entry on the Journals records that 
this bill was read a second time on the 
18th of the same March. From whom 
opposition to it came, or what was the 
immediate effect of the opposition, does 
not appear, but from that time the 
bill disappears. There is no further 
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entry about it, or notice of it upon the 
Journals. When the papers of the 
House of Lords are duly arranged in 
their new place of deposit probably 
the abandoned bill may yet be found, 
with some explanatory indorsement. 
This opposition stayed a great pub- 
lic reform for no less a period than 
170 years. Many intermediate at- 
tempts were made to rouse attention 
to the subject, and whenever that was 
the case the labours of Dee were ho- 
nourably referred to. Incalculable 
was the amount of confusion and 
mistake which resulted from the long 
delay; and even at last, in 1751, 
when the theological prejudice had 
probably died out, Lord Chester- 
field, who proposed and carried the 
alteration, had to combat an amount 
of ignorant opposition, in all classes of 
society, which is almost inconceivable. 
His fellow ministers would have had 
him let what they called “ well” alone, 
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and a rabble followed him through the 
streets, after the bill was passed, hoot- 
ing and exclaiming “ Give us back our 
eleven days!” The result is humili- 
ating, and yet encouraging. If the 
Pope had put forth the alteration in 
any other way than that which suited 
the character of his ecclesiastical des- 
potism, it would probably have been 
adopted at once. But in spite of all 
the prejudice with which his insolence 
surrounded the question, we see in 
this narrative an example of that great 
fact which history so clearly teaches ; 
the absolute certainty of the ultimate 
triumph of truth. its entrance may 
be opposed by prejudice, it may be 
driven out by power, its return may 
be barred by mountains upon moun- 
tains of ignorance, bigotry, and false- 
hood ;—it matters not. Be faithful, 
you who uphold its cause; succeed it 
must! 





THE YORKSHIRE REBELLION IN 1489. 


THE historical accounts of the do- 
mestic affairs of the kingdom during 
the third and fourth years of the reign 
of King Henry VII. are extremely 
imperfect. Even the insurrection of 
the commons of Yorkshire in the 
spring of 1489, in which the Earl of 
Northumberland was slain, is com- 
memorated by our early annalists 
in a brief and meagre narrative which 
affords but little explanation. We 
propose to glean from the York ar- 
chives such additional facts as are 
illustrative of the origin and progress 
of that very important incident. 

By the second parliament of this 
reign, which commenced its sittings at 
Westminster on the 9th of November 
1487,* a subsidy of two-fifteenths and 
two-tenths was granted to the King, 
to be paid by equal instalments on the 
24th of June and the 10th of Novem- 
ber in the following year. This was 
the first tax that had been imposed 
since Henry’s accession, and (as Lord 
Bacon observes) “ it bare a fruit that 
proved harsh and bitter.” 

As the time approached when the 


first half of the subsidy would become 
due, the King sent the following privy 
seal to York : 


‘* By the Kyng.—Trusty and welbe- 
lovyd we grete you wele, not doubtyng 
but that your wysdoms can remembre and 
wele considre that the use and entreteign- 
ing of sad rule and good governaunce in 
every cite and towne first and principally 
pleaseth God, and establissheth perfite 
rest and tranquillitie, norissheth and en- 
creaseth love, causeth plentie and habund- 
ance, and lawes to have thare due courses, 
justice to be indifferentlie ministred and 
executed, the universall weale alwey en- 
hauncyng and flowryng by thies behalves, 
and by the contrary use and way ensewen 
commotions, striffes, debates, povertie, 
and miserie, and many othre inconveni- 
ences; the peril and daunger whereof 
must of reason be arrected and layed to 
the charge of those persones having rule 
and auctoritie whare any mysgovernaunces 
be haunted, if by thare omissions and neg- 
ligences th’ offendours be suffred to renne 
in boldnesse unpunyshed : and forasmuch 
as we have and bere as good mynde and 
large affection to all our true subjettes, 
and be desirous of the comon wele of this 
our realme, as ever did eny our noble pre- 
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decessours, God be our judge, therefor we 
write unto you at this tyme, desiring and 
straitly commaunding you to endeavour 
you from hensforth, by your best wise- 
domes and diligences, to see that gude 
rule and substancial guydinges be firmelie 
had and effectually folowed in all places 
within your jurisdiction, havyng full gude 
and wise awaite contynuelly, that if eny 
vagabundes, riotours, or ungudelie dis- 
posed personnes, resiaunt or repairing 
amonges you, presume or tak upon them 
to make any embraciaries, affrayes, or de- 
bates, by colour or boldnesse, or lyveries, 
or otherwise, or to sowe any sedeciouse 
langage, arreise any rumours, or forge or 
contrive newes or tidinges of us, or eny 
estates of this our land, or of other with- 
oute the same, to abuse and blynde our 
innocent subjettes, provoking or endusing 
theym to renne or falle into rebellion and 
desobeisaunce, in subversion of all gude 
tule and pollicie, ye than fail not to attach 
and committe to sure warde, without baile 
or delyveraunce, all tho that ye shall fynde 
gilty or suspect in the premessez, and to 
certifie us thare names, with the specialtie 
of thare offences, to th’entent that we may 
gyffe you for your gude acquitall our spe- 
ciall thankes, and shewe therapon our for- 
ther pleasour for thare due and lawful 
punytion ; latting you wite that if it cam 
to our eires and perfite knowlege, that if 
ye suffre such misruled people using eny 
unfitting langage, or reising any rumours, 
or offending in any poyntes above rehersed, 
to escape you unpunysshed, contrarie to 
your dutie both anenst God and us, we 
shall so sharpelie lay it to your blame and 
charge, with punysshement according, as 
shalbe to the feirful president and grevuse 
example of all other our subjettes and 
officers disobeissant to execute our like and 
special commaundmentes, which things 
therefore we advise you to call and take 
to herte accordinglie. 

‘* Yeven under our signet, at our castell 
of Wyndesore, the iij day of Juyn. 

“ To our trusty and welbeloved the 
mair and shireffes of our cite of 
Yorke.”’ 

This royal missive was produced to 
the city council at a meeting held on 
the 17th of June. The council ordered 
that “ for certain considerations, it 
should be read shortly before the 
searchers,” that its contents might be 
made known to the several trades and 
crafts of the city. The object of the 
letter, although it contained no direct 
allusion to the subsidy, could not be 
mistaken. ‘The King’s admonitions 
and threats were plainly meant to 
convey to the citizens his determina- 
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tion that the tax should be duly paid. 
That this was the construction put 
upon the King’s language by the par- 
ties to whom it was addressed, is 
shown by the result of their further 
deliberations upon it. A few days af- 
terwards they dispatched the follow- 
ing letters to the archbishop and the 
recorder :— 


‘To the most reverent fader in God 
the Archebisshop of York, primate 
of England. 

** Most reverend fadder in God, and our 
most especial and singuler gude Lorde, we 
in our most humblie wise recommend us 
unto your gude lordship, thankyng the 
same in as hertile wise as to us may be 
possible, for the manyfold benefites which 
ye have shewed at large unto us and to 
this your pore cite at all tymes herebe- 
fore, for the which we with our bodies and 
goodes shalbe redy at all tymes to do your 
pleasour and service at the uttermost of 
our powers, with our daylie prayers to 
God for the contynuance of your most 
prosperous state. Sir, pleas it your gude 
lordship to have knowlige that considering 
the nyghnes of the tyme of payment of 
the oon halfendell of the tax late graunted 
to our sovereign lorde the King, with the 
fervent desire the which we have to pleas 
his grace according to our natural dewtes, 
notwithstanding the greit povertie, ruyne, 
and decae of this said cite, wherby we 
have ben the rather induced to mak 
effectual levy of the said tax, and ther- 
for also hath put it in real suretie to 
be had when the case shall require of 
the oon partie, and on the other partie 
calling to mynde the common opynion of 
men here, supposing that our said sove- 
reign lorde of his greit benignitie wol re- 
mit and fully pardon us and other of this 
north parties the same tax, with that also 
that we be credable enformed, that in the 
cuntries about us here as yit no levy is 
maid of the same, we have sent up the 
berer herof to John Vavesour, the Kinges 
serjant at the lawe, our recorder, for the 
execution of certain thinges consernyng 
the publique wele of this your cite, among 
whom we have desired hym of the consi- 
derations above writen to be mean to the 
Kinges grace, or som of his most noble 
counsell, that we may have perfite know- 
lige of the pleasour of his said grace in 
the premisses, whether disposed to have 
redy payment of the said tax, or to have it 
kept in our handes, to his pleasour forther 
understood in that behalf, or if it shall so 
content his highnes, which God graunt, 
nowe to pardon the same, which we trust 
his grace wolbe inclined as son to do unto 
us, in consideration of the said poverte, 
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ruyne, and decae, as unto eny other his 
sugettes in these parties: wherefor we in 
our most humblie wise besecheth your 
gude lordship, not onelie by your most 
honorable lettres, to be direct to the 
Kinges grace, or som of his most noble 
counsell, votsave to labour for th’ effectuall 
accomplisshment of our said desire, bot 
as well to shewe unto the said berer your 
best advise in that behalf for the comforth 
and suretie of us in the same; wherby as 
herbefore ye have don in gret thinges, ye 
shall surelie fasten us and the pore inha- 
bitantes here to your contynuall service, 
witb our prayers to God during our lyves 
by the grace of the same; who preserve 
your most reverend fadder in God, and 
our most especial and singuler gude lorde, 
in felicitie, with encrese of goode fortunes 
long to endour to his pleasour. 

‘* Writen at your cite of York the xxiii. 
day of Juyn. 

“Your most humblie beidmen and 
servantes, at thare pore power, 
the maior, shireffes, and alder- 
men, of your cite of Yorke.”’ 


“ To the right worshupful Sir John 
Vavesour, oon of the Kinges ser- 
jantes at the lawe, and recorder of 
the cite of York. 

“ Right worshupful Sir, we recomend 
us unto you, desyring you to call unto 
your remembraunce howe we before this 
hath writen unto you, showing the gret 
decae, ruyne, and povertie of the cite of 
York, and the Kinges sugiettes within the 
same, we doubt not bot ye understond the 
same, ne man better; wherefor the cause 
of this our writing to you at this tyme is 
this: we prepare us in gadering of the 
Kinges tax, by the comaundement of his 
collectors, more largelie and hastelie than 
the cuntre doeth, for the which this hole 
commonaltie, and the Kinges sugettes 
aforsaid, marvels much we so deill, saing 
they trust, remembring thare greit pover- 
tie, the King of his most benevolent grace 
wold be as gude and gracious lorde unto 
tham and to us as to eny other place 
within this realme; for which cause, and 
for all our weales, we hertilie desire and 
pray you to be gude mean for us all unto 
the said Kinges grace, so that we myght 
understand his gracious mynde, for we ben 
as fereful for his greit displeasour as eny 
other his sugettes within this his realme : 
wherfor, mastre recorder, howe we shalbe 
demeaned in the premisses we hertilie de- 
sire and pray you of your most best and 
faithfull advise and counsell; and that to 
this berer, in thinges that he shall shew 
unto you upon our behalve, to giff cre- 
dence: and for your curtas lettre, the 
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which ye of late did send us, in the which 
we understand by your greit diligence and 
labour it hath taken and good speid, for 
which and other your greit and effectual 
labour in this behalf, by the grace of God, 
at your next comyng home, to deserve it 
at your pleasour, who preserve you. In 
haste from Yorke the xxiij. day of Juyn. 
‘* By the maior, shireffes, alder- 
men, and the hole counsell of 
the cite of Yorke.” 


From the tenor of these letters it is 
obvious that the citizens of York en- 
tertained no idea of being disobedient 
to the law. They had already made 
“an effectual levy of the tax,” and 
were prepared to pay their proportion 
at the time appointed. But they had 
discovered that the people of the 
country around them had refused to 
make any levy, marvelling at the rea- 
diness of the citizens to submit to the 
obnoxious impost, and affecting to be 
fully persuaded that the King would 
consider their poverty and relieve them 
from this grievous burden. Should 
the expectation of their neighbours 
prove well founded, the citizens might 
reasonably look for the same indul- 
gence to be extended to themselves, 
and hence their desire to obtain, 
through the archbishop, “a perfect 
knowledge of the royal pleasure.” 

Several months passed and no com- 
munication relating to the tax was 
received at York. That the York 
council had in the interval made a 
further effort to propitiate the King, 
appears from the following letter of 
the Lord Treasurer :— 


‘¢ To the right worshipful the Maier 
and his brethren aldermen of the 
cite of York. 

‘Right Wirshupful, J recommend me 
unto you: and like it you to wit I have 
receyved your letters, and also herd the 
credence shewid unto me on your hehalve 
by my friende Vavesour, your recorder. 
And whereas at this tyme the Kinges 
grace is content and paid by you of that 
one half of the xv™* for the citie of York, 
except xxx'i wherof ye desire to have 
alowance. As therunto it hath not bene 
accustomyd that eny alowance shuld be 
had therof unto the ful payment of the 
hole xv™, and ye nede not to mystrust the 
Kinges highnes therin, for he is your 
gracious severegn lorde unto you, and so 
hath ben sith the begynyng of his noble 
reign; and thof there be eny service that 
I can do for you, and the well of the said 
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cite, I wold be right glad after my litell 
power to do it: that knoweth God, who 
preserve you. At Westmynstre the xiiij. 
day of Octobre. 































** Your, 
“* Dynuam.’’* 


The Lord Treasurer’s letter would 
convince the corporation that they had 
no prospect of escaping the full pay- 
ment of the tax, although it might allow 
them to hope that some remission would 
be ultimately conceded ; and this hope 
would probably be encouraged by 
their receiving, shortly afterwards, the 
King’s commands to appoint one of 
their body to attend a meeting of the 
privy council, which was to be held at 

estminster, on the tenth of the en- 
suing month, the very day fixed by the 
act of parliament for the payment of 
the second moiety of the subsidy. 
They deputed alderman Sir Richard 
Yorke “to ride up to this great and 
honourable council, according to the 
intent of the King’s letters missive ;” 
but he returned without bringing any 
satisfactory intelligence on the subject 
of the tax. The only result of his 
journey that is put upon record, af- 
fords an instance of the sovereign’s 
clemency. ,On the 4th of December, 
Sir Richard Yorke reported to the 
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corporation that he had obtained the 
royal pardon for one Thomas Sturgeon, 
who had been imprisoned several 
months in the kidcote of York for 
seditious language.{ 

On the last day of the year 1488 the 
corporation of York, assembled in obe- 
dience to the King’s writ to elect two 
citizens to represent them in the par- 
liament which was to be held at West- 
minster, on the thirteenth of January ; 
and their choice fell upon the two al- 
dermen who had recently received the 
honour of knighthood, Sir Richard 
Yorke and Sir William Todd. At this 
meeting it was also determined to 
send letters to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Treasurer, and the Lord 
Privy Seal, “for the abatement of the 
tax ;’ from which it appears that the 
whole of the amount was not at that 
time actually paid. 

Whatever may have been the extent 
of popular dissatisfaction, no interrup- 
tion of the public tranquillity had 
as yet occurred: but the new year 
had scarcely commenced when we find 
indications of restlessness and insub- 
ordination even among the usually 
quiet and well-conducted citizens of 
York. A short time previous to the 
day § appointed for the annual election 





* John Lord Dynham, K.G. Lord Treasurer of England during great part of this 
reign. He had stood high in the favour of King Edward IV. and preserved his politi- 
cal importance on the accession of Henry VII.—(Testam. Vetusta, p. 496.) 

t+ As this was a special service Sir Richard Yorke was to have the extraordinary 
allowance of 7s. per diem for his costs and charges during the time he should attend 


upon the council. 
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t The following privy seal, addressed to the mayor and sheriffs of York, states the 
charge against Sturgeon, and shows the arbitrary and cruel manner in which offences 
of this nature were dealt with. It is worthy of note that the phrase ‘‘ our majesty 
royal,’’ occurs in this letter, which furnishes perhaps one of the earliest examples in 
England of the use of the word ‘‘ majesty ’’ as a title of sovereignty. 

“ By the King. 

‘* Trusty and wellbeloved, we greet you well: and forsomuch as we be credibly in- 
formed that Thomas Sturgeon and William Willemot, of that our city of York, have 
uttered of their great untruth and contrary to their natural duties of allegiance, certain 
seditious and opprobrious language against our majesty royal, for the which we may 
not suffer them to pass unpunished; therefore we will and in the straitest way com- 
mand you, considering that ye be our lieutenant there, that upon the next market day 
after the receipt of these our letters, ye do one of them to be set upon the pillory for a 
certain season, and both his ears to be cut off, and afterward to be committed to 
prison, there to remain without bail [or] mainprize till ye understand our further pleasure 
in that behalf; and that on the second market day ye do like execution to the other 
his fellow, in evident knowledge of their grievous offences, and to the fearful example 
of others, that will enforce them semblably to behave them hereafter : not leaving this 
our special commandment undone, as ye will avoid our high displeasure, and answer 
therefore unto us at your uttermost peril: Given under our signet at our castle of 
Wincesor the last day of May.’’ 

§ St. Blaize’s day, February 3rd. 
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of Mayor, the retiring Lord Mayor, 
being privately warned that certain 
unruly spirits intend to disturb the 
peace of the city on that occasion, 
adopted special precautions for the 
preservation of order. He gave di- 
rections that the great gates of the 
city should be closed during the time 
of the election, and he published a 
proclamation prohibiting “ every per- 
son, whether stranger or franchised 
man, from going defensibly arrayed 
within the city upon that day, and re- 
quiring every stranger to leave his 
weapon at his inn, and not to interfere 
in the election, and every franchised 
man to go to the Guildhall in peace- 
able wise without harness or defen- 
sible array.” 

On the day of election, when the 
whole body corporate were assembled 
in the Guildhall, the commons brought 
forward a statement of grievances. 
Angry discussions and feelings were 
excited, and the proceedings were 
conducted in a turbulent and unbe- 
coming manner. A fortnight after- 
wards,* the corporation being again 
assembled in the Guildhall, the com- 
mons presented a petition to the coun- 
cil, embodying their grievances, and 
the council determined that on the 
coming home of the Earl of Northum- 
berland a deputation should ride to 
his lordship, “ showing him the minds 
of the commonalty, to the intent that 
if privily any misreport were made to 
him, he might be ascertained of the 
truth.” In the early part of March, 
Sir Richard Yorke and Sir William 
Todd had returned from their attend- 
ance in parliament, having had per~ 
sonal communication with the King 
respecting the conduct of the citizens 
during their absence. They were 
present at a meeting of the city coun- 
cil on the fifth of March, when “ by 
force of the credence given unto them 
by the King, as touching his noble 
mind and his letters lately directed to 
the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, 
they showed that it was the King’s 
mind to have due examination made 
of the demeanance had at the election 
of mayor, and that the offenders should 
be punished according to his laws.” 
The council met again on the follow- 
ing day and resolved, as the Earl of 
Northumberland was then in York- 
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shire, that four of their body, with the 
common clerk, and one of the cham- 
berlains, should ride to his lordship, 
* to show him the petition presented by 
the commons on Saint Julian’s day, and 
other matters concerning the public 
weal of the city and the rule and 
guiding of the late election of mayor.” 
The Earl of Northumberland viewed 
the transactions at York in so se- 
rious a light, that he thought it 
necessary to depute three members 
of his own council, viz. Sir Wil- 
liam Eure, Sir Gervase Clifton, and 
Sir John Pickering, to proceed to 
the city to confer with the corpora- 
tion. At the conference, which took 
~~ on the 19th of March, Sir Richard 
orke and his colleague repeated the 
intimation given to them by the King, 
“that he would in no wise allow to go 
unpunished the unkindly dealings of 
the commonalty at the election of 
mayor ;” and added that, “ for the cor- 
rection of the same, the King intended 
to issue a commission of inquiry, di- 
rected to the Archbishop of York, the 
Earl of Northumberland, and others, 
to the intent that his highness might 
be ascertained thereupon.” The threat 
of a commission of inquiry, which the 
corporation held in great horror, sti- 
mulated them to complete the collec- 
tion of the tax. Towards the close of 
the month of March they were in- 
formed by the recorder that he had 
made an arrangement with Thomas 
Wandesford, one of the King’s col- 
lectors, for paying over “the mone 
he had in his hands of the second half 
tax.” 
The inhabitants of the country lying 
north of York did not take the same 
course. They persisted in refusing to 
submit to the payment of the odious 
impost, and their resistance at length 
broke out into open insubordination 
and violence. We have no account of 
any actual disturbance in the North 
Riding previous to the rising of the 
populace on the 28th of April, in 
which the Earl of Northumberland 
was assaulted and slain; but it appears 
that the unfortunate earl himself was 
not taken wholly by surprise. On the 
Saturday preceding ¢ he was at Sea- 
mer near Scarborough, (one of the 
numerous places in Yorkshire of which 
the Percies were then lords), and 





* February 16th, St. Julian’s day. 


+ April 24th. 
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from thence he wrote a letter to his 
relative Sir Robert Plumpton, steward 
of Knaresborough Forest, charging 
him, that “ with such a company, and 
as many as he could bring with ease, 
and such as he could trust, having 
bows and arrows, and privy harnest, 
he would go with Sir William Gas- 
coigne (the earl’s nephew), so that 
they should be with him on Monday 
next coming, at night, in the town of 
Thirsk.”* The injunction of the earl, 
that his friends should enter Thirsk in 
the night time, may be regarded as 
indicative of his fear that the turbu- 
lent spirit which prevailed would be in- 
flamed by any open display of warlike 
preparation; and this timidity, which 
was shared by all about him, doubtless 
contributed to produce the fatal cata- 
strophe that followed, 
Barons, knights, squires, one and all, 
Turned their backs, and let their master fall; 
Alas! his gold, his fee, his annual rent, 
On such a sort was ill bestowed and spent.t 

Intelligence of this lamentable event 
was brought to York on the day on 
which it happened. On Wednesday, 
the 28th of April, the corporation were 
suddenly called together to hear the 
report of one Thomas Fisher, a tailor, 
coming, as he said, “in all goodly 
haste from Thirsk, and shewing that 
an affray was made this same day in a 
place beside Thirsk, and there and 
then my lord of Northumberland was 
taken and hurt by certain commons of 
the country thereabouts.” An order 
was immediately given that, “ for the 
surety of the city, proclamation should 
be made for the King in divers parts 
within the same.” On the follow- 
ing day the council assembled, and 
the lord mayor, assuming in this emer- 
gency a high tone of authority as the 
King’s lieutenant, “ commanded every 
alderman and other member of the 
council that none of them should de- 
part out of the city until the King’s 
mind were further understood, and as 
they would answer to the King at 
their peril and the imprisonment of 
their bodies.” 

The council then proceeded to de- 
liberate upon the steps proper to be 
taken “for the surety, tuition, and 
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keeping of the King’s city.” They deter- 
mined that “ incontinently three sharp 
men should ride in three parties into the 
countries about the city to understand 
the demeanance of the commons, and 
in all goodly haste to certify the mayor 
and the council, to the intent that the 
King’s highness might be ascertained of 
their demeanance, and this perfectly 
and ripely understood, that Richard 
Burgh] esquire should ride and shew 
that to the King’s grace in all haste 
possible.” They further determined 
that the mayor “ should send unto 
the Abbot of St. Mary’s, the Minster, 
St. Leonard’s, and the four orders of 
Friars, that they be ready with such 
fellowship as they might make ready 
in defensible array for the keeping of 
the city, as they would answer to the 
King.” 

The news of the insurrection, and 
of the atrocious act that. marked its 
commencement, spread with great ra- 
pidity, and threw the whole county 
into a state of alarm and commotion. 
The second day afterwards a messenger 
brought to York an intimation from 
Sir Marmaduke Constable, the sheriff 
of Yorkshire, that it being his duty 
as the King’s officer to resort to the 
castle of York, he requested permis- 
sion to come and lodge within the 
city. The council consented to his 
coming, but only upon condition that 
his retinue should not exceed sixty 
persons. A few days later, a letter 
was brought to the council from the 
Lord Clifford, written at his castle of 
Skipton on the 3rd of May, and sig- 
nifying his intention to resort to York 
the next day with other lords, knights, 
and esquires of the county, to the in- 
tent that “ by the advice of the council 
and them, such a sad direction might 
be taken as might stand to the plea- 
sure of God, the King, and the surety 
of the city and the country.” Such 
an intimation was most displeasing to 
the city authorities. Their dislike 
of the shepherd lord’s attempts to en- 
croach upon their privileges was un- 
diminished, and they knew that the 
same feeling prevailed among the ci- 
tizens. Unwilling to take upon them- 
selves to give a positive answer, they 





* Plumpton Corresp. p. 68. 


t+ Percy’s Reliques, i. 98, ed. 1767. 


t Richard Burgh held under the crown the office of steward of the forest of Galtres 


and keeper of the water of Fosse. Rot. Parl. VI. 376. 
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resolved that, provided the commons 
would consent, Lord Clifford should 
be informed that he would be received 
within the city with a hundred per- 
sons, to confer with the council, and 
rest for the space of one day and one 
night, or more. The commons were 
summoned, and although Sir Richard 
Yorke and other persons urged them 
strongly to adopt the resolution of the 
council, the sturdy citizens refused to 
bate a jot of their independence. They 
would in no wise agree to receive 
the Lord Clifford, “nor noon othre,” 
and insisted that the mayor, alder- 
men, sheriffs, and commonalty alone 
“should keep the city to the King’s 
most royal person.” Happily the city 
council were soon considerably re- 
lieved from their perplexity by the 
arrival of a gracious letter from the 
King, bearing date at his castle of 
Hertford on the 3rd of May, contain- 
ing full instructions “fer the tuition 
and safeguard of the city.” 

A few days afterwards Sir Mar- 
maduke Constable sent a second mes- 
sage to the city. “He had in the 
King’s name warned divers knights, 
esquires, and other gentlemen of Y ork- 
shire, to attend upon him within the 
city of York upon Monday next, for 
the subduing of the King’s rebels now 
commoted and assembled within these 
north parts.” The citizens were con- 
sistent. They had resisted the inter- 
ference of the shepherd-lord; why 
should they succumb to the county- 
sheriff, who had no lawful jurisdic- 
tion within their municipality ? They 
answered Sir Marmaduke Constable, 
that “forsomuch as the King’s grace 
had sent his gracious letters missives 
to the mayor, shewing and command- 
ing in the same that this his chamber 
is surely to be kept to the behalf of 
his most royal person, and forsomuch 
as they had denied the entry of the 
Lord Clifford and others, that in no 
wise no other gentleman, of what de- 
gree or condition he be of, should be 
suffered to enter this the King’s 
chamber; and so all to be excluded, 
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and none to have rule but the mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs.” 

Had the citizens apprehended danger 
to be so near, they probably would not 
have refused the assistance offered to 
them. Not many days had elapsed 
after their reply to Sir Marmaduke 
Constable, when they found that the 
insurgents were advancing towards 
the city. On Sunday the 17th of May, 
whilst the mayor was attending divine 
service at the parish church of All 
Hallows on the Pavement, there came 
a priest from Sir John Egremond, * 
showing unto him that the said Sir 
John willed and commanded him and 
his brethren “to be prepared shortly 
with twenty pratie men, well horsed, 
to attend and go with certain fellow- 
ship of his into Richmondshire, and of 
that not to fail as they would answer 
to him at their jeopardy.” 

The mayor immediately summoned 
the aldermen and other members of 
the council to attend him in the 
church, where they assembled in 
great consternation, and upon hearing 
the demand of the rebel leader they 
agreed that, “ forasmuch as Sir John 
Egremond had rule, and his people 
here, for that to deny him, he and 
his people would rob the city, and 
if he would pay the costs, in avoid- 
ing such jeopardies unto the time they 
might be better prepared, that to 
grant him.” It is obvious that the 
city authorities considered Sir John 
Egremond’s message to be an indica- 
tion of his hostile intentions; and at a 
meeting held in the afternoon of the 
same day, at which the commons 
were present, they set about providing 
the sinews of war. With a pious regard 
for the personal safety of their vener- 
able diocesan, they further resolved 
that if the rebels should “in anywise of 
their malice do bodily hurt to the most 
reverend father in God, they would 
with the whole body of the citizens 
and inhabitants put their endeavour to 
the resisting of the same.” 

That within a few days afterwards 
a vigorous assault was made upon the 





* The name of Sir John Egremond has not previously appeared upon the minutes 
of the council. It is doubtful whether he took part in the first outbreak, for according 
to Polydore Vergil, he was not chosen leader of the rebels until after they had slain 
the Earl of Northumberland : ‘* Quod admissnm facinus majus multé statim sequitur; 
nam cuncti deinde sumptis raptim armis, Joannem Egromontum equitem hominem 
factiosum sibi ducem constituunt.’’ Pol, Verg. Angl. Hist. p. 579. 
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city by Sir John Egremond and his 
followers, distinctly appears from the 
minutes of the proceedings of the cor- 
poration at a meeting held several 
weeks later ;* and most probably the 
intelligence of this bold step on the 

art of the insurgents alarmed the 

ing, who had remained 9 at 
Hertford, and induced him hastily to 
follow in person the Earl of Surrey, 
whom he had previously dispatched into 
the North with a competent force. 
The King left Hertford on the 22nd of 
May, and within two days afterwards 
he had arrived in Yorkshire. In an- 
ticipation of his approach, Sir Richard 
Yorke and Sir William Todd were 
deputed by the corporation of York 
to ride to meet his grace,f “ to show 
him the humbleness of the mayor, his 
brethren, and the whole body of the 
city, with other things concerning the 
public weal of the same.” On the 24th 
of May a present of a hogshead of 
claret wine, and another of white wine, 
was voted to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Chancellor of England, 
“ to the intent that he might be good 
and tender lord to the city and a mean 
to the king’s grace for the same.” 
Hence we discover that the primate, 
who had joined the King at Hertford,{ 
was one of the royal suite in the 
North ; but it is pretty certain that the 
King did not visit the city during this 
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Yorkshire. During his short stay, the 
city representatives were admitted to 
the royal presence, and learned from 
the King’s own lips his opinions as to 
the past conduct of the citizens, and 
his commands as to their future pro- 
ceedings. The firmness of the com- 
mons in rejecting the offered assistance 
of the Lord Clifford had incurred the 
King’s displeasure. On the 26th of 
May the city council were occupied in 
calling before them the persons who 
had most strongly opposed the entry 
of the shepherd-lord, and some of those 
who took a prominent part upon that 
occasion were committed to prison. 

In the early part of the following 
month the citizens were actively em- 
ployed in putting the city into a state 
of defence. A general request and 
labour was ordered to be made through- 
out the city, “ for the benevolence of 
every man, according to his honour, 
to the same;” the outer gates of 
every bar, and the gates of the posterns, 
were to be made of iron:§ such 
drawbridges were to be constructed 
as should be thought necessary; the 
dikes and walls were to be cleansed 
and repaired where needful; and 
sufficient implements of war were to 
be provided. 

Before the end of the first week of 
June the King took his departure from 
Yorkshire, || leaving “the Earl of Sur- 


progress; nor did he remain long in rey for his lieutenant { in the northern 











* The only notice hitherto published of the assault made upon the city by Sir John 
Egremont and his followers, is contained in the following passage of the inscription 
which was ‘* depensiled upon a table and fixed to the funeral monument” of the Earl 
of Surrey at Thetford in Norfolk: “ And within ten weekes after his coming out of 
the Tower there was an insurrection in the Northe, by whom the Erle of Northumbre- 
land was sleyne in the feld, and also the citee of Yorke wonne with a sawte by force.” 
(Weever’s Fun. Mon. p. 836.) There was a tradition in Leland’s time that “ the 
commons of Yorkshire entered into York by the burning of Fishergate in the reign of 
Henry VII. and would have beheaded Sir Richard Yorke,’’ (Lel. Itin. vol.i. p. 56,) 
but the minutes of the corporation disclose no facts or circumstances from which it can 
be inferred that the city was actually “‘ wonne’’ by the rebels under Sir John Egre- 
mont. It may be here observed that the York archives afford no information con- 
cerning ar insurrection in the west part of Yorkshire which occurred in the year 1491, 
and was put down by the Earl of Surrey in a victory he obtained over the rebels at 
Ackworth, near Pontefract, as it is recorded by the monumental inscription above 
referred to.—Vide Mr. Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 48, note 10. 

+ The council ordered that the two city knights should be arrayed for the journey in 
jackets of the king’s livery of white and green satin, (containing in the whole for both 
4} yards), and that each of them should be attended by six servants in jackets of white 
and green cloth. 

t Leland’s Coll, iv. 246. 

§ The burning of Fishergate by the rebels accounts for the extraordinary precaution 
adopted by the council of substituting iron gates for wooden ones. 
|| He was at Nottingham on Whitsunday, June 7th.—Lel. Coll. iv. 246. 

§ Sir Richard Tunstall, K.G. whom Grafton describes as ‘‘a very wise man,’’ and 
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parts, and Sir Richard Tunstall for 
his principal commissioner to levy the 
subsidy, “whereof he did not remit a 
denier.” * It is correctly stated by 
Grafton that “he committed the tri- 
bute which was in York and about 
York to be taken up, wholly to 
Richard Tunstall;” for, on Sunday 
the 14th of June, the corporation were 
assembled in the Guildhall to receive 
the royal commissioner; “ and then and 
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there the King’s commandment was 
shewed by the mouth of the said Sir 
Richard Tunstall ; and also the King’s 
gracious letters, under his private seal, 
directed to the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council, were openly read.” 
From the following minute, which is 
entered upon the record of the pro- 
ceedings at the same meeting, it is 
manifest that the insurrection was now 
considered to be effectually quelled.{ 


























Holinshed as ‘‘a man of great wit and policy,” was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Tunstall, knight, of Thurland Castle in Lancashire. In the early part of his career he 
had become personally attached to the court of King Henry VI. who made him one of 
the “ squires for our body,’’ and in the year 1453 granted him an annuity of 40/. for 
his life, as a reward for having given to the king ‘‘ the first comfortable relation and 
notice ’’ that the queen was with child.—(Rot. Parl. v. 318.) During the wars of the 
roses, he and his brother Thomas Tunstall were zealous partisans of the house of Lan- 
caster. Having been in arms at the battle of Wakefield on the side of King Henry, 
they were on that account included in the act of attainder passed by the first parlia- 
ment of King Edward [V.—(Rot. Parl. v. 477.) Towards the close of the year 1462, 
when Edward had with considerable difficulty obtained possession of the fortresses in 
the North which had been obstinately held by the Lancastrians, Thomas Tunstall was 
taken with the garrison of Bamborough, and narrowly escaped being put to death, in 
consequence of the king’s resentment against his brother Sir Richard, who kept pos- 
session of Harlech Castle in North Wales after every other part of the kingdom had 
submitted.—(Warkworth’s Chron. p. 3. Paston Letters, i. 269, 271.) In 1465, 
Thurland Castle and the other estates forfeited by the attainder of Sir Richard 
Tunstall, were granted by King Edward IV. to Sir James Haryngton ; but a few years 
afterwards, Sir Richard having made his peace with the reigning powers, the attainder 
was reversed, and his estates were restored to him.—(Rot. Parl. vi. 47.) The 
Tunstalls were now as good Yorkists as they had previously been Lancastrians, and 
as long as the white rose continued in the ascendant they adhered closely to its 
interests. The younger brother was made squire of the body to King Richard III. 
The elder received a more conspicuous mark of the royal favour, being one of 
the few persons on whom Richard conferred the honour of the garter. After this, 
manifestation of versatility we are not surprised to find that soon after the accession of 
King Henry VII. Sir Richard Tunstall had ingratiated himself with that sagacious 
monarch. Henry had been but a short time upon the throne when he bestowed upon 
Sir Richard the important office of Steward of the honour of Pontefract, which would 
constitute him governor of Pontefract Castle, and raise him to a position of import- 
ance and authority among the people of an extensive district of Yorkshire. Sir 
Richard Tunstall was one of those in whom the King reposed entire confidence when 
any commission of trust or difficulty was to be executed in the northern parts of the 
kingdom. He was much about the monarch’s person, was ambassador to France, and 
had many other high employments. He died in 1492. Cuthbert Tunstall, the “ meek 
and beneficent” Bishop of Durham, was of this family. It has been said that he was 
the illegitimate son of Sir Richard; but it is now the more prevailing opinion that he 
was the son of Thomas Tunstall, Sir Richard’s brother and heir, and consequently 
that Sir Brian Tunstall, who fell at Flodden, and the bishop, were brothers. The 
history of Sir Richard Tunstall tends to controvert the opinion of those writers who 
charge King Henry VII. with having adopted ‘‘ a mean and jealous policy,’’ and with 
having ‘‘ carefully excluded the adherents of the house of York from every office of 
trust and honour.”’ 

* Lord Bacon. + Grafton’s Chronicle, p. 562. 

~ Mr. Hunter observes that “ it is a point unsettled in the history and topography 
of Yorkshire where the royal and rebel army encountered.’’ —(Hallamshire, p. 48, n. 10.) 
The York minutes throw no light upon this point, and possibly the insurgents were 
not subdued in any general engagement. From the contemporary authorities, it may 
be rather inferred that, after a few skirmishes with the royal forces under the Earl of 
Surrey, the rebels took fright and gradually dispersed. ‘ Joannes Egromontus illorum 
ductor in Flandriam ad Margaritam confugit.’’— Pol. Verg. p. 580. 
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“ Whereas certain bows and arrows were 
taken at a price, of certain bowers and 
fletchers within the city, for the defence of 
the same, immediately after the departure 
of Sir John Egremond* and his retain- 
ers, forsomuch as it was at that time ex- 
pected that Sir John and his followers 
would, shortly after his departure, return 
to the city again and make a new assault 
thereupon, which they did not ; and so 
the said bows and arrows were unoccu- 
pied ; therefore the council and Sir Richard 
Tunstall determined that every bower and 
fletcher should take their bows and arrows 
again, and that every citizen to whom 
either bow or arrows had been delivered 
at that time by the chamberlains, should 
bring them in again to the chamberlains, 
upon pain of imprisonment.” 


During the remainder of the year 
1489 the citizens were not free from 
occasional alarms. In the month of 
August the wardens of every ward 
were ordered “in all goodly haste to 
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well in guns as in other implements of 
war; and that every able man should 
have jack, salet, bow, arrows, and 
other defensible weapons, for the safe- 
guard of the city, in case of sudden 
need.” 

But no notice appears of any fur- 
ther disturbances at this time, either 
within the city or in the neighbouring 
district. During several months after- 
wards the corporation continued to be 
favoured with the advice and assist- 
ance of Sir Richard Tunstall, who was 
frequently present at their delibera- 
tions. It is a proof that the spirit of 
the citizens was much subdued, when 
they allowed the King’s commissioner 
to take a share in the government of 
the city, and thus submitted to an in- 
terference with their antient munici- 
pal rights and privileges, which, but a 
few months earlier, they would have 
disdainfully resisted. 











see to the preparing of the same, as A. 





* Who was Sir John Egremoud? This question has not heen asked, perhaps, be- 
cause the person to whom it applies is not of sufficient historical importance to excite 
any curiosity as to his family or origin. Yet the chosen leader, if not the original 
instigator, of an insurrectionary movement by which the northern counties were kept in 
an unsettled state for several years, must have been a man of some note and influence 
in that part of the kingdom. That Sir John Egremond was not a mean or obscure 
person may be inferred from the fact of his having received from King Richard III. a 
grant of the manor and lordship of Kingston, in Bedfordshire, to him and his heirs 
male.—(Harl. MS. 433, fo. 47b.) Yet there was no family of the least consideration 
at that period who bore the name of Egremont or Fgremond. In the year 1449, Sir 
Thomas Percy, a younger son of Henry Percy second Earl of Northumberland, was by 
King Henry VI. created Baron Egremond.—(Vide Collectanea Topog. et Genealog. 
vi. 275.) He was slain at the battle of Northampton in the year 1460, and according 
to Dugdale he died without wife or issue; but certain documents at Syon House 
which are cited by Collins, although they contain no evidence of his having been 
married, show that he left a son named John, born after 1458 and living in 1480, of 
whom it is remarked by the distinguished writer of the article in the Collectanea already 
referred to, that, ‘* as his father does not appear to have been attainted, it is singular 
that he did not bear the title of Lord Egremont.’’ But is not the fact of his not 
having borne the title almost conclusive evidence of his illegitimacy? In a petition 
presented to Parliament in the year 1472, Thomas de la More, who had been sheriff of 
Cumberland, complains that the last year, when he held that office, he was impeded in 
the performance of his duty ‘‘ by certain riotous people belonging to the Lord 
Egremond.’’—(Rot. Parl. vi. 63b.) Hence it would appear that the son of the deceased 
Thomas Lord Egremond, who could not be more than twelve or fourteen years old at 
this time, was during his minority popularly styled the Lord Egremond. It is highly 
probable that when he arrived at man’s estate, and discovered that he had no lawful 
claim to his father’s name or rank, he might continue to bear the name of Egremond, 
to which he was accustomed, rather than assume the patronymic of Percy; and it 
seems a plausible conjecture that he was the identical Sir John Egremond, the captain 
of the Yorkshire insurgents in 1489, 
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INFORMATION ABOUT NELL GWYN FROM LORD ROCHESTER’S 
POEMS, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE interest which has been felt 
in the story of Nell Gwyn, so ably 
narrated in your recent numbers by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, induces me to 
submit to your readers a few additional 
notes, founded on quotations from the 
poems of Lord Rochester. I admit 
the objections which may be urged 
against the character of the witness I 
adduce. The acknowledged depravity 
of Lord Rochester, the scurrility and 
obscenity of much of his poetry, and 
the fickleness of his judgment, cause 
whatever he narrates, or whatever he 
describes, to be received with suspi- 
cion, if not with disgust. Yet so long 
as the works of an age are the wit- 
nesses of the moral standard of that 
age, it is only by their perusal that this 
knowledge can be acquired. So also 
as regards the lives of public charac- 
ters. The sketch from the hand of a 
contemporary, with adequate means of 





information, is of far greater value 
than the more finished portrait drawn 
from the traditional or scattered re- 
cords of later periods. It is in this 
respect that the poetry of the Restora- 
tion and that of Lord Rochester is va- 
luable. The indecency of Lord Ro- 
chester I shall pass without comment. 
To him may be applied what Mr. Mac- 
aulay has written of Wycherly: “ His 
indecency is protected against the 
critics as a skunk is protected against 
the hunters. It is safe, because it is 
too filthy to handle, and too noisome 
even to touch.” But to his poetical 
criticisms more lenity may be shown; 
his correctness in this respect ar- 
gues favourably for the admission of 
his evidence on matters of fact, the 
truth of which more than most men of 
his day he was able to ascertain. In 
illustration of this, let us consider the 
description he has given of Dryden’s 
facility of versification,— 


his loose slattern Muse 


Five hundred verses every morning writ, 

Prove him no more a Poet than a Wit. 

Such scribbling authors have been seen before ; 

‘* Mustapha,”’ the ‘‘ Island Princess,’’ forty more, 
Were things perhaps composed in half an hour. 


Now these lines may be received as 
the mere workings of an inimical spirit. 
He had quarrelled with Dryden. He 
suspected him of being the associate of 
Sheffield Duke of Buckingham in the 
“ Essay on Satire,” written by the lat- 
ter. Dryden also was attached to 
Sheffield, knew of his quarrel with 
Rochester, and of the shameless ren- 
contre at Knightsbridge, which had 
made him a butt for the shafts of Buck- 
hurst and of Sedley. He could give 
point tothe sarcasms at the Grecian and 
the Rainbow ; and at Will’s, sacred to 


Horace’s Tenth Satire Imitated. 


polite letters, where he sat throned in 
state, and where to be recognised by 
him was an honour. The satire so he- 
ralded passed from lip to lip to Garra- 
way’s, to enliven the discourse of its 
usual professional frequenters, and in- 
deed to every resort of a similar kind 
wherever a man could obtain entrance 
by laying down his penny at the bar. 
Yet notwithstanding this, notwith- 
standing Rochester had been described 
in the Essay on Satire (in which his 
poetry was also bitterly ridiculed) as 


Mean in each action, lewd in every limb, 
Manners themselves are mischievous in him, 


his truthful sketch of Dryden’s fatal 
facility has been confirmed. The 
cause was shown by Sir Walter Scott, 
and the carelessness of the “ loose slat- 
tern Muse” has been admitted by 
Johnson, Hallam, and Macaulay. 


The best good man with the worst-natured Muse ; 


Again; all biographers, even his 
contemporaries, admit the felicity with 
which he defines in one line Buck- 
hurst Earl of Dorset and his poetry, 
as— 
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and it is still from Rochester’s sketches 
of Charles that his character is pre- 
sented to us on the stage, or drawn, 
with the aid of the acuter observations 
of Lord Halifax, by the historian. Now, 
if this be so, even in cases where an 
unfair bias might be suspected, then 
we may surely receive with tolerable 
confidence his sketch of the life of Nell 
Gwyn, of whose career he could not be 
ignorant, and whom he did not hesitate 
to satirise or to praise for those qualities 
which every biographer has allowed. 
First, as to her parents. We are 
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indebted to Mr. Cunningham for the 
knowledge that she was “ dawghter to 
Thomas Guine, a capitane of ane an- 
tient familie in Wales,” of whoin little 
more is recorded. That his daughter 
in early life was exposed to the most 
sad depravity is known. Was this the 
consequence of his neglect, or of severe 
misfortune ? ‘There is reason to sus-- 
pect the latter. Lord Rochester, in 
his sketch of Nell Gwyn’s character, has 
these lines in reference to her “ piety,” 
or rather her charity,— 


’Twas this that raised her charity so high, 
To visit those who did in durance lie; 
From Oxford prisons many did she free ; 
There died her father, and there gloried she 
In giving others life and liberty. 

So pious a remembrance still she bore 

E’en to the fetters that her father wore. 


For what reason he was imprisoned 
does not appear. It is not probable 
she would relieve him or give others 
liberty, assuming the cause of the im- 
prisonment to have been debt, much 
before 1665, when she was sixteen 

ears of age and just on the stage, and, 
indeed, if we consider her condition, it 
is reasonable to infer that the event 
occurred at a much later period. From 
these lines it may be concluded that she 
liberated others in after-life from gaol, 
as an offering to the memory of her 
father. This is onestep towards the nar- 
rative of her early life. 

Her mother, there is every reason 
to suspect, was a drunken woman, 
who never overcame the habits of 
her early associates. Lysons, in his 


Panegyrick on Nelly. 


account of Chelsea, gives an extract 
from the “ Domestic Intelligencer” of 
the 5th August, 1679, “that Madam 
Ellen Gwyn’s mother, sitting lately by 
the water side at her house by the 
Neat-houses near Chelsea, fell accident- 
ally into the water and was drowned.” 
Now, there was at the same time a ru- 
mour that this event took place in a 
fish-pond. Lord Rochester tells a story 
that reconciles both statements. There 
is little doubt that, ina state of drunken- 
ness, she fell into a ditch, near the Neat- 
houses, on the road to Chelsea, where she 
lived. For, after describing the custly 
display, the velvet, and funeral trap- 
pings, &c. which Nelly, with the cus- 
tomary wastefulness of her class, or- 
dered at her mother’s burial, he adds,— 


Fine gilded scutcheons did the hearse enrich, 
To celebrate this Martyr of the Ditch; 


and significantly describes the grateful libations to her memory in which the 
mourners indulged,— 


Burnt brandy did in flaming brimmers flow, 

Drunk at her funeral ;—while her well-pleased shade 
Rejoiced, e’en in the sober fields below, 

At all the drunkenness her death had made. 


Now, it is not impossible for an elderly 
lady in the most becoming state of 
sobriety to fall into a ditch, a river, 
or a fish-pond, and be drowned. But 
the only comment on such an acci- 
dent would be that of regret; in- 
ebriety would not be immediately 
cited as the cause. In Madam Gwyn’s 
case it is clear her partiality for 


brandy was well known, and was im- 
mediately connected with her death. 
Lord Rochester's satire found its point 
in its truth. Of Nelly’s avocation as 
an orange-girl under the auspices of 
Orange Moll in the pit of the King’s 
Theatre we have suflicient proof. But 
if Lord Rochester may be received as 
an authority in another case, as he has 
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been in this, she had been before not 
quite so poetically employed! For 
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in the “Satire which the King took 
out of his pocket,” we are told of— 


Madam Nelly, 


Whose first employment was with open throat 
To cry fresh herrings, even ten a groat ! 
Then was by Madam Ross exposed to town, 

* * * * 


Next in the play-house she took her degree, 


As men commence at university. 
* * 


* 


There is no doubt that when this 
was written Rochester felt great plea- 
sure in contrasting her former with 
her present condition, for the purpose 


* 


of holding up the conduct of the King 
to scorn (if such a man could in- 
spire passion of any kind except aver- 
sion), since he ends the contrast with— 


Look back and see the people mad with rage 


To see the 
% * 





But it must be remembered that a 
false statement would have rendered 
his satire pointless, and have made it 
recoil like an ill-made weapon upon 
himself. Nor can we accept the 
“oranges” on his authority and reject 


in such an equipage,— 
* 7 * 


the “herrings” without adequate dis- 
proof. Poor girl, it. was only another 
of those bitter contrasts of life, so well 
described by the late Thomas Hood, 
in his poem of Miss Kilmansegg, 


And the other sex, the tender, the fair, 
What wide reverses of fate are there! 
Whilst Margaret, charmed by the bulbul rare, 
In a garden of gul reposes, 
Poor Peggy hawks nosegays from street to street, 
Till—think of that, who find life so sweet !— 
She hates the smell—of roses !! 


Her “ pretty wit,” it would appear, was apt to become somewhat loquacious,— 


Who'd be a monarch, and endure the prating 
Of Nell,—and saucy Oglethorp in waiting ? 


Her readiness at repartee is well 
known, and of this Lord Rochester 
has recorded an instance. The Duke 
of Monmouth, whose misdirected am- 


bition stimulated his affected zeal for 
Protestantism, had quarrelled appa- 
rently with Nelly on account of her 
popularity. 


The choice delight of the whole Mobile, 
Scarce Monmouth’s self is more beloved than she. 


_ Yet she seems with a true woman’s 
intuition to have detected his designs, 
and refused to annoy either the King 


or the Duke, by joining in his public 
adulation. Monmouth could bear no 
rival near his throne. 


Was this the cause that did their quarrel move, 
That both are rivals in the people’s love ? 

No! t’was her matchless loyalty alone 

That bid Prince Perxtn pack up and be gone. 

‘¢ [ll bred thou art,’’ says Prince—Nell does reply, 
“Was Mrs. Barlow better bred than I ?’’ 


Monmouth had well-earned the 
title of Prince Perkin. Twice had he 
attempted, with the connivance of 
Shaftesbury, to establish a claim to 
legitimate descent. Twice had his 
father, in the most solemn manner, 
avowed and published his bastardy, and 


compelled his son to subscribe to that 
publication. Yet Monmouth, for fac- 
tion or for ambition, would not have 
stopped at subornation or perjury to 
have given a colourable claim to his 
succession to the throne and the ex- 
clusion of the Duke of York. This 
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doubtless Nell Gwyn was aware of, 
and opposed. 


Foss’s Lives of the Judges. 
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It should seem the rebuff was suc- 
cessful, 


Then sneaked away the nephew, overcome, 
By aunt-in-law’s severer wit struck dumb. 


It is unnecessary to quote the lines 
upon her character,—her good qualities 
are admitted, her misfortunes and her 
faults are read with regret, or veiled 
by charity. 


There seems among her relations to 
have been a Cousin, whose name is not 
given ; if it relate to one. 


Nor must her Cousin be forgot,—preferr’d 
From many years command in the black-guard 


To be an ensign. 


Whose tatter’d colours well do represent 
His first estate in the ragged regiment. 


Such, Sir, are the few facts I have 
gathered from the poems of Lord Ro- 
chester, which appear to me to add 
some little to what is known, and 
which, although. Mr. Cunningham's 


ability and research have exhausted 
the subject, may not be unamusing to 
your readers. 
S. H. 
Atheneum, October 13th. 





FOSS’S LIVES OF THE JUDGES. 


The Judges of England; with sketches of their lives and miscellaneous notices con- 


nected with the Courts at Westminster from the time of the Conquest. 
Edward Foss, F.S.A. Vols. I]I. and IV. 8vo. 


THESE volumes carry down Mr. 
Foss’s subject from the year 1272 to 
1485. They include the reigns of the 
three successive Edwards, of Richard IT. 
of the Henries IV. V. and VI. of the 
Edwards IV. and V.and of Richard ITI. 
and comprise notices of no fewer than 
473 judges. In Mr. Foss’s former 
volumes 580 judges were recorded, so 
that the total number of the chief 
judicial officers of England already 
commemorated by Mr. Foss is 1053; 
by far the greater part of them being 
persons whose memories are now for 
the first time snatched from the verge 
of oblivion. Merely to have gathered 
together the names of that noble band, 
to whose learning and wisdom in times 
long past, and in strict succession 
throughout many generations, was com- 
mitted the task of determining what 
was right and lawful amongst their 
fellow Englishmen, would have been 
a commendable work, alike honourable 
to the professional lawyer and useful 
to the historical antiquary, but Mr. 
Foss has done much more than this. 
With exemplary diligence he has 
searched carefully for information in 
a great variety of quarters, and has 
succeeded in presenting us with at 
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least some biographical details respect- 
ing almost every name in his long ju- 
dicial roll. Some fashionable modern 
writers would have arrived at the 
same end by the aid of imagination 
rather than by research, but such has 
not been the mode adopted by Mr. 
Foss. It is the distinction of his book, 
and, in our estimation, the chief ele- 
ment in its value, that he builds every- 
thing upon authority, and quotes au- 
thority for everything. His volumes 
may lack the easy flowing style of 
narrative which distinguishes some 
recent popular biographies ; he him- 
self, as an author, may not possess in 
any eminent degree (for we do not 
hesitate to tell him his defects) that 
which is strictly speaking the essential 
of high biographical talent, the faculty 
of delineating character, of individual- 
ising the men of whom he treats, the 
power of not merely recording the 
facts and incidents of their lives, but 
of presenting the men themselves dis- 
tinctly before us in the guise and 
fashion in which they appeared to their 
contemporaries. Mr. Foss has not yet 
exhibited much of this power, but he 
has written a book which has added 
more to our knowledge of legal his- 
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tory than any single work published 
since Madox’s History of the Exche- 
quer ; a book which is essentially sound 
and truthful, and must therefore take 
its stand in the permanent literature of 
ourcountry. Itisinthislast respect that 
we may see the distinction between the 
fashionable works to which we have 
alluded and these volumes of Mr. Foss. 
The former blaze, and shine, and crackle 
like thorns under a pot; they are puffed 
and applauded for a season. But in- 
quiry soon lays bare their hollowness. 

uspicion once let in is apt to run 
even far beyond what is justifiable, 
and books which become the subjects 
of it not merely fall, but fall like Lu- 
cifer. They disappear from literature 
almost entirely. It is not so with 
books which are built upon the solid 
rock of truthful and honest research. 
Further discoveries may improve and 
enlarge them ; many errors, the result 
of dependence upon untrustworthy 
authorities, may be corrected ; inquiry 
in new quarters may bring to light 
even large additions to the informa- 
tion which was at first accessible to 
the author ; so that subsequent editions 
may be much more valuable than the 
original work ; but the book remains, 
a corner-stone in our literary fabric, 
and only the more firmly rooted and 
established by the lapse of time, and 
the process of continual improvement. 
Mr. Foss, in the book before us, has 
made free use of the works of the 
Record Commission, and other similar 
publications, and most valuable have 
they been to him; but the use of the 
records themselves now granted by 
the Master of the Rolls to literary 
men will open up a far wider field of 
research, and will bring to light an in- 
finity of additional facts applicable to 
Mr. Foss’s subject. Mr. Dufius Hardy, 
with that kind and generous liberality 
which so pre-eminently distinguishes 
him, has, we observe, assisted Mr. Foss 
by making a variety of searches and 
inquiries among the records for him, 
but the whole body of our records is 
full of information upon Mr. Foss’s 
subject, and now they are thrown 
open, will in due time be applied to 
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its illustration. It may take years, 
and even generations, fully to accom- 
plish this, but, if it pleases God that 
our institutions, of which the men who 
form the subjects of Mr. Foss’s book 
were the builders and upholders, shall 
be maintained, we make no doubt that 
now that Mr. Foss has led the way 
every fact and incident which relates 
to our judicial worthies will from time 
to time be gathered up and brought to 
bear upon what Mr. Foss has told us. 

It would far exceed any limits which 
we can devote to the subject to follow 
Mr. Foss minutely through his long 
course. His third volume opens with 
the accession of our English Justinian, 
Edward I., and we are at once in- 
volved in the incidents of that busy 
and interesting reign, with its trail- 
bastons, its determined suppression of 
corruption on the judicial bench, its 
even-handed administration of justice, 
and the building of the clock-house at 
Westminster out of the fine inflicted 
upon Ralph de Hengham for altering 
arecord. In the 6th year of this reign 
Mr. Foss finds mention of “ the King’s 
attorney,” answering of course to our 
Attorney-General. ‘The title of King’s 
solicitor has not been found in use 
until the reign of Edward IV. Among 
the judges who are most conspicuous 
in this portion of the work may be 
mentioned Robert de Burnell, the kind 
and amiable chancellor; John de Byrun, 
the ancestor of the Byrons; Hugh de 
Cressingham, whose extortions led to 
the revolt of Scotland, and his vehe- 
mence to the loss of that country and 
his own life in the battle of Stirling. 
The savage barbarity with which his 
mangled corse is reported to have been 
treated by Wallace, whatever may be 
the degree in which it is true, marks 
the intensity of the popular hatred 
against the English yoke. “ It is said 
that Wallace ordered as much of his 
skin to be taken off as would make a 
sword-belt ; a story which has been 
absurdly extended to its having been 
employed in making girths and saddles.” 
(Foss, iii. 83.) Other eminent judges 
were Walter de Merton, the founder of 
Merton college;* William le Vavasour, 





* In reference to one incident in this worthy’s life we recommend Mr. Foss to find 
a better voucher than Palgrave’s ‘‘ Merchant and Friar ;’’ a pleasant book, but not 


admissible as authority for an historical fact. 


Mr. Foss’s authorities. 
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due reverence for whose judicial quali- 
ties did not hinder his being touched 
off by the poet-historian of the siege of 
Carlaverock, as a quick and noisy 
combatant—“ asa warrior he is neither 
dumb nor deaf;” and Thomas de Wey- 
land, the leader of the band of corrupt 
judges whose escape from punishment 
is thus related :— 


‘*« After his apprehension he escaped 
from custody, and disguising himself, ob- 
tained admission as a novice among the 
friars minors of St. Edmondsbury. On 
the discovery of his retreat the sanctuary 
was respected for the forty days allowed 
by the law; after which the introduction 
of provisions into the convent was prohi- 
bited. The friars, not inclined to submit 
to starvation, soon retired, and the fallen 
judge, finding himself deserted, was com- 
pelled to deliver himself up to the minis- 
ters of justice and was conveyed to the 
Tower. The King’s council gave him the 
option to stand his trial, to be imprisoned 
for life, or to abjure the realm. To the 
latter he was entitled by virtue of his 
sanctuary, and he chose it. The ceremony 
consisted of his walking barefoot and bare- 
headed with a crucifix in his hand from 
his prison to the seaside, and being placed 
in the vessel provided for his transporta- 
tion. All his property both real and per- 
sonal, stated to have been of the value 
of 100,000 marks, was forfeited to the 
Crown.” (iii. 172.) 


During the reign of Edward II. the 
Chancellor, who had hitherto been 
called cancellarius regis, began to be 
termed the “ chancellor of England,” 
and ultimately the “ Lord Chancellor,” 
although that title does not seem to 
have been established until the time 
of Henry VI. In this reign also oc- 
curred the precedent under which Mr. 
Foss tells us that the Chancellor for the 
time being still claims, as his perquisite, 
the fragments of a broken great seal 
whenever a new one chances to be 
made. This notable precedent, notable 
as a proof of the strength of our tra- 
ditional usages even in trifles, occurred 
on the 4th June, 1320. Edward IL, 
in the great chamber of his palace at 
Westminster, caused certain seals of 
his father’s time to be brought to him, 
and having broken them to pieces de- 
livered the fragments to the Chancel- 
lor, “tanquam feodum ipsius cancel- 
larii.” In the same reign the title of 
Chief-Baron of the Exchequer first 
came into use. 
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Of the judges of this reign we may 
allude to Robert de Baldock, a friend 
of the Despensers, and one of those 
counsellors of Edward II. against 
whom the popular fury was implacable. 
His death in Newgate was probably 
hastened by the violence of his treat- 
ment by an infuriate mob; Ralph de 
Hengham, the legal writer and builder 
of the clockhouse; William Howard, 
the ancestor of our premier Duke ; 
Peter Mallory, who tried Sir William 
Wallace; and Henry Spigurnel, un- 
fortunately immortalised as a “ giant 
of cruelty.” 

In the reign of Edward III. the domus 
conversorum, or house for converted 
Jews, was permanently annexed to the 
Mastership of the Rolls; the higher 
clerks also in the Chancery began to be 
recognised by the name of “ Masters,” 
and the functions of the Chancellor to 
be exercised in a settled court held in 
Westminster Hall, where the Chan- 
cellor sat at the marble table on which 
the writs were accustomed to be sealed. 
The common law judges had at this time 
a regular “fee,” the chiefs of 40/. and the 
puisnes of 40 marks per annum, with 
additional allowances for their expenses 
on going the assizes. They were also 
furnished with summer and _ winter 
robes out of the king’s wardrobe. In 
this reign the present Inns of Court 
and Chancery first appear in connec- 
tion with legal education and practice. 
Amongst the more eminent judges in 
this reign we have Richard de Bury, 
the author of the Philobiblon ; Henry 
Green, remembered as “ the wise jus- 
tice” of the Common Pleas; Simon 
de Langham, Abbot of Westminster, 
Chancellor, Primate, and Cardinal, 
whose benefactions to Westminster 
Abbey are said to have amounted to 
10,000/.; John de Stratford, the active 
Archbishop and Chancellor,who crossed 
the channel thirty-two times in the 
public service; William de Thorpe, 
strangely condemned by the King to 
be hanged, and afterwards as strangely 
pardoned. 

Even the seats of justice were not 
exempted from the trouble and ca- 
lamity which distinguished the reign 
of Richard II. The compliant judges 
drew upon themselves the indignation 
of the people by endeavouring to give 
a legal sanction to the tyranny of the 
foolish King, and terrible was the re- 
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venge of the oppressed and excited 
populace. Under Robert de Bealknap, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
John de Cavendish, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench,, Michael de la Pole, 
the Chancellor, Richard le Scrope, Wil- 
liam de Shipwith “solus inter impios 
integer,” Simon de Sudbury, and Robert 
Tresilian, Mr. Foss has had oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting the fearful re- 
sults of royal misgovernment and judi- 
cial venality; whilst William of Wyke- 
ham stands apart in admirable contrast, 
living safely through a period of great 
calamity, and leaving behind him 
foundations for education and charity 
which will preserve his name for ever in 
the memory and honour of Englishmen. 

Mr. Foss illustrates the legal cha- 
racteristics of this reign by Chaucer's 
description of “a Serjeant of the Law, 
wary and -wise,” and of the “gentle 
Manciple of a temple.” In considering 
whether this last passage refers to a 
legal settlement in ¢he Temple, London, 
Mr. Foss says that the black-letter 
editions of Chaucer read “ the temple,” 
whilst seven out of eight of the MSS. 
in the British Museum, and all the 
modern editions, read “a temple.” He 
professes his inability to give the ex- 
planation which such a discrepancy 
renders necessary; but we think he 
should have entered into the subject, 
and stated the facts more fully. He 
should have told us which of the MSS. 
of Chaucer in the British Museum 
reads “the Temple,” and what are its 
claims to authority. The question is 
one which lies in his path, and he would 
have done well to have stated the facts, 
even if he declined to pronounce 
judgment. 

The reign of Henry IV. is distin- 
guished by the monarch’s presumed 
antipathy to lawyers, and by the “lack- 
learning parliament” from which they 
were excluded. The profession gained 
more than it lost by royal discounte- 
nance. Under the smiles of a court 
judges have too often been found sub- 
servient and venal; under its frowns 
Sir William Gascoigne committed the 
Prince of Wales to custody for con- 
tempt of court. Mr. Foss takes that 
incident for granted, but falls foul of 
Lord Campbell and Shakspere for re- 
presenting Sir William Gascoigne as 
continued in his office of Chief Justice 
by Henry V. What Shakspere has 
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written upon that subject is known to 
everybody. Lord Campbell has stated 
that he can “prove to demonstration 
that Sir William Gascoigne . . . actu- 
ally filled the office of Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench under Henry V.” 
Mr. Foss shows, by reference to pub- 
lished records, that this was not the 
case; that, although it is true that on 
the day after Henry V.’s succession 
Gascoigne was summoned to attend a 
parliament by the title of “ Chief Jus- 
tice of our Lord the King,” yet that 
he did not attend the parliament, and 
that his accustomed place in that as- 
sembly was filled by his successor in 
his court, Sir William Hankford. Mr. 
Foss also shows that the year-books 
mention Hankford as determining cases 
in the King’s Bench within a few 
months after the accession of Henry 
V.; that payments made to Gascoigne 
out of the Exchequer were made to 
him as “ late Chief Justice of the Bench 
of Lord Henry, father of the present 
King ;” and that on his tomb he is 
described as “nuper capit. justic. de 
banco Hen. nuper regis Angliz quarti.” 
Dugdale has interposed a difficulty by 
stating that Hankford was not ap- 
pointed Chief Justice until more than 
ten months after the accession of 
Henry V., but Mr. Hardy, having re- 
ferred to the record, finds that Hank- 
ford was appointed on 29 March, 1413, 
“just eight days after King Henry’s 
accession, and ten days before his co- 
ronation.” Thus itis that record evi- 
dence dissipates the clouds and dark- 
ness under which historical writers 
grope about, and bewilder themselves 
and their readers. 

The legal history of Henry V. is of 
little interest,—inter arma silent leges.; 
but that of Henry VI. is in many ways 
most important. Fortescue furnishes 
much useful information ; the Paston 
Letters come to the aid of all inquirers; 
and, as we approach the period of 
the introduction of printing, evidence 
thickens on everyside. In his summary 
of the reign Mr. Foss details many 
curious facts in legal history, and es- 
pecially relating to the settlement of 
the Inns of Court and Chancery, to 
which we can only refer. Amongst 
the judges of this reign are four Cardi- 
nals— Langley, Beaufort, Bourchier, 
and Kempe,— Sir John Fortescue, 
Richard Nevile Earl of Salisbury, the 
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“good judge Paston,” Archbishop Staf- 
ford, and Bishop Waynflete, with many 
others of great name and fame. 

In his account of Chief Justice Bil- 
ling, in the reign of Edward IV. Mr. 
Foss again breaks a lance with Lord 
Campbell. His lordship seems to have 
conceived an antipathy to this legal 
worthy, and consequently represents 
him, according to Mr. Foss, “as in every 
respect a contemptible and worthless 
person.” Mr. Foss comes to the rescue, 
dissects Lord Campbell’s assertions, 
and proves clearly that, in this case, 
as in many others, his lordship has 
been altogether misled. One part of 
Lord Campbell’s charge is that Billing 
having started in life as a Lancastrian 
went over to the Yorkists, and proved 
his “ renegade zeal” by presiding at the 
well-known trial of Thomas Burdet of 
Warwickshire. It was by Billing’s 
means, according to Lord Campbell, 
that Burdet was convicted of treason, 
for wishing that his favourite buck, 
which the King had killed, were in 
the belly of the King, or of the man 
who advised the King to kill the buck, 
horns and all. The case has been com- 
mented upon over and over again; but 
what is the fact? what says the re- 
cord? Upon this subject let us hear 
Mr. Foss. He tells us that Burdet’s 
case having been lately referred to in 
Westminster Hall the record of his 
attainder was searched for and found 
in the Baga de Secretis; that the pro- 
ceedings against him are published in 
Croke, Charles, p. 120; that the whole 
story of the buck is a figment; and 
that the charge against Burdet was for 
conspiring to kill the king and the 
prince by casting their nativities, fore- 
telling the speedy death of both, and 
scattering papers containing this pro- 
phecy amongst the people. The re- 
cord further proves that instead, as 
Lord Campbell asserts, of Burdet’s 
case having occurred the very next 
term after Billing’s appointment, which 
took place on 23d January, 1468-9, 
thus affording him the opportunity of 
exhibiting his presumed “renegade 
zeal,” Burdet’s offence was not charged 
in his indictment as committed until 
1474, and his trial did not take place 
until 1477. Under the circumstances, 
this case should have been more fully 


* See C. Knight’s Life of Caxton, pp. 103—107. 
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stated by Mr. Foss, that is, with proofs 
more at large. In the shape in which 
it stands in Lord Campbell’s book, it 
has been accepted by all our historians, 
and space would have been well be- 
stowed in endeavouring to extirpate 
so prevalent an error. 

The great name of Lyttleton occurs 
among the judges of Edward IV. 
The Commentary of Sir Edward Coke, 
on his Treatise on Tenures, together 
with the commendations of Camden, 
have kept his name alive amongst us 
to this day. A sort of traditional 
halo surrounds it. We accept him as 
a kind of legal hero, but few, even of 
our lawyers, now know anything of the 
work which gave him his celebrity, and 
fewer still on its perusal can discern 
the greatness and excellence which in 
times past were universally attributed 
to it. So utterly changed are both our 
law and its literature. 

Archbishop Neville, Urswyke the 
recorder of London and afterwards 
chief baron, and Sir William Yelverton 
executor of Sir John Fastolf, “the 
brave and slandered knight,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Foss, are amongst the 
judges of Edward IV.; Archbishop 
Rotherham, during whose time it is 
said that for some weeks there were 
two chancellors, a precedent which has 
never since been followed, stands as 
chancellor of Edward V., but super- 
seded and sent to the Tower by the 
Duke of Gloucester. Russell, Bishop of 
Lincoln, was chancellor to Richard III. 
His address to the Duke of Burgundy, 
when sent as “ Master John Russell” 
to invest him with the garter in 1470, 
is said, we believe erroneously, to have 
been not only a production, but the 
earliest production, of Caxton’s press.* 

With Richard III. the book comes 
to an end for the present, and three or 
at most four more volumes will bring 
it to its final close. The design is an 
admirable one, the inquiry is prose- 
cuted with praiseworthy Magna, and 
the legal profession will justly lay 
itself open to a charge of ingratitude 
and want of respect to the memory of 
its great men, if it does not give such 
encouragement to the author as will 
enable him to carry on his work with 
a spirit proportioned to its professional 
and historical importance. 
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THE CAREER AND CHARACTER OF PETER ABELARD. 


BRITANY is proud of her great 
men. In philosophy, she boasts of 
Descartes; in chivalry, of Du Guesclin ; 
she rejoices in Latour d’ Auvergne, the 
“ first grenadier of France ;” she points 
to the tomb of Chateaubriand with a 
mournful joy; and, if anything like 
shame can possess her when number- 
ing her sons, it is when there appear 
on the roll the names of Abelard and 
Lamennais, the first and the last of 
the “ heretics ” of Britany. 

For all, save the last two, the old 
Armorica acknowledges an unlimited 
love. For Abelard, there is a divided 
allegiance; for Lamennais there is 
nothing but a voice of mourning, as 
over a fallen star of the Romish Church. 

The controversy with respect to the 
merits or demerits of the learned lover 
of Heloise has of late been renewed in 
France generally, and in Britany par- 
ticularly, with a hot and eager inten- 
sity. M. de Remusat claims the great 
dialectician as a reformer before the 
Reformation; as one who, when re- 
conciled to Rome, was “ unconvinced 
still,” maintaining his old heresy, pro- 
pagating his old philosophy, and prac- 
tising his old sins by living again upon 
the ecstatic memory of those stolen 
hours of love which have given im- 
mortality to a couple of names. There 
are others of less fame and more 
orthodoxy than M. de Remusat, who 
have little faith in the gracefully ex- 
pressed repentance of either of the two 
renowned lovers. Against these, the 
most accomplished of scholars, the 
most experienced of antiquaries, and 
the most faithful of the obedient chil- 
dren who are still conquering Gaul for 
Rome, has appeared as the champion of 
Abelard and the apologist of Heloise. 
This double duty, an entire task of 
love, has been undertaken by Aurelien 
de Courson, who in his great work on 
the history of the Breton nations, 
“ Histoire des Peuples Bretons,” has 


devoted no inconsiderable space to a 
defence of the character and career of 
Peter Abelard. We honour his chi- 
valrous courage, and we acknowledge 
his “ cunning of fence ;” but we must 
declare at the outset that never was 
failure more signal or more complete. 
The champion is slain by his own 
weapons; the defender is buried be- 
neath the defences which himself has 
raised. If it be sport to “hoist the 
engineer with his own petard,” they 
may have it who will take from M. de 
Courson the arms which he has pre- 
eg with much pains, great skill, and 
ittle result favourable to himself. 
Peter Abelard was born in the year 
1079, when Britany was free, and 
Hoel IV. was sovereign count thereof. 
The place of his birth was Pallet, a 
hamlet between Nantes and Clisson. 
His mother was a Bretonne of Bri- 
tany, his sire a gentleman and a 
soldier of Poitou, Norman by descent, 
and bearing with him all the fierce 
characteristics of his race. Abelard 
inherited all of his father but the 
Norman love for arms. Greatness was 
offered him, and knighthood was be- 
fore him, but chivalry tempted him 
not. At the moment that this child 
in Britany was defying with petu- 
lant scorn the temptations of the tented 
field, there was another boy in Bur- 
gundy, the son of noble parents, also 
renouncing the greatness to be won by 
“ pricking o’er the plain.” This last- 
named boy was the great Bernard, 
and the two were destined to meet 
as foes within those lists where there 
is a “cudgelling of brains,” but no 
peril of life. The hostile sons of chi- 
valrous sires had every — of 
knighthood save courtesy. If spoken 
daggers could have killed, St. Bernard 
would have slain his adversary a thou- 
sand times over; in wordy deadliness 
of design the scholastic Abelard was 
not a whit behind his mystical enemy.* 





* Heloise, in her vivacious correspondence, treats St. Bernard as a ‘‘ miserable old 
impostor!” The saint styled Abelard an ‘infernal dragon,’’ and a “ wretched song 
writer.’? It would be worth while to collect the fragments of these songs if they could 
be found, for they were long famous for their sweetness and pathos. The songs which 
poor Goldsmith too wrote for the Dublin ballad-singers would make another noble col- 


lection if they could be discovered. 
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Peter was a marvellous child; learn- 
ing was his nourishment. The down 
was yet upon his chin when he was 
wandering from university to univer- 
sity, knocking at its gates, and chal- 
lenging bearded doctors. M. de Cour- 
son looks upon this period as an Au- 
gustan age, citing, by way of proof, 
the crowds of professors who taught 
and the mob of students who followed 
them. But what was the instruction of 
the first, and what the profit drawn 
from it by the second? Upon the thick 
yet well-trodden straw of the cloister 
of Nétre Dame de Paris the theolo- 
gical students used to fling themselves 
in dirty, drunken, and disorderly mul- 
titudes, and, after a long and often- 
interrupted course, they departed with 
a few pages of Aristotle, got by heart, 
a prayer or two, made familiar to them 
by mystic paraphrases, and their brains, 
too often drowned in wine or shaken 
by debauchery, shattered into utter 
uselessness by the verbose and stu- 
pendous nothings of the dialectic lec- 
turers. Some escaped from such a 
course with minds uninjured, but we 
doubt if Abelard can be cited as an 
exception. His philosophy was un- 
worthy of the name, his principles and 
acts disgraced Christianity, and his 
entire life was marked to the end by 
those inconsistencies which stamp a 
man who knowing what is good re- 
fuses to follow it, and who would 
rather be wrong with Plato than right 
with all the world beside. 

The most famous dialectician of his 
day was William of Champeaux, and 
at the feet of William in Paris sat 
Abelard to learn logic and surpass his 
master. The fallacies of the teacher 
were exposed by the pupil to his fellow 
students, and the result was the open- 
ing of a class at Melun where Abelard 
assumed the professorial chair and 
taught marvellous subtleties, which 
admiring crowds, fabulous as to number, 
took for wisdom, merely because they 
were wrapt in a emer > | eloquence. In 
the absence of Abelard, the prosperity 
of William of Champeaux was renewed, 
and to the feet of his old tutor Abelard, 
worn out with his own labours at 
Melun, resorted to study rhetoric and 
insult his preceptor. He soon after 
established his own classes in the 
capital, on the Montagne St. Genevieve. 
This was in 1115, but after a short 
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visit to Brittany, to take leave of his 
parents, both of whom embraced a 
monastic life, and became dead to the 
sins, the errors, and the glory of their 
son, we find him at Laon studying 


theology under the great Anselm of 


Loudun. Here again the scholar 
laughed at the beard of his master. 
“Tf you look at him at a distance,” 
said the irreverend alumnus to his 
grinning condiscipuli, “he is as a fine 
tree bending beneath its foliage ; come 
close, and the tree bears no better fruit 
than the arid fig cursed by Christ. 
When he kindles into fire, there is 
smoke, but no light.” It was here 
that he declared his readiness to ex- 
pound Ezekiel, the most thorny of the 
prophets, after a single day’s prepara- 
tion; and when it was suggested that 
custom, and, it might have been added, 
common sense, required that such ex- 
age should only be the fruit of 
ong study, he laughed arrogantly, and 
declared, with spirit as arrogant, that 
it was not his custom to follow what 
was usual but to obey his impulses. 
The remark shews that he had one 
essential of philosophy, “ self-know- 
ledge!” 

With the reputation attached to 
such arrogance, and with the disgrace 
connected with being expressly for- 
bidden by Anselm to expound Scrip- 
ture at all, Abelard hastened to the 
metropolis, got possession of the chair 
of theology vacated by his old master 
William of Champeaux, delivered lec- 
tures on Ezekiel to a concourse of 
students who left their occupation of 
drinking wine and cutting purses to 
listen to him, and received as his re- 
ward the high office of Canon of Paris. 
The score of cardinals and half hundred 
bishops, who are also said to have at- 
tended the lectures of the disciple of 
Aristotle, perhaps gave evidence of his 
orthodoxy! His ideal of a Church 
pleased them. The present occupier 
of the canonry held by Abelard, M. 
Deplace, has been making the Hanover 
Square Rooms re-echo during the 
summer months (and rendering as- 
sembled cardinals and bishops exultant 
too) with assurances that the Church 
is sovereign on earth, and the state its 
subject, if not its slave. While Europe 
was sending countless numbers of her 
sons from all parts to listen to the 
music and to learn the method of the 
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lecturer, the great expounder of Eze- 
kiel was solacing his learned leisure with 
the society of meretricious beauties! 
That he had ruined himself with the 
companionship of courtesans was the 
friendly reproach of Foulques, in a 
letter still extant.* Pride was ruin- 
ing him to the full as speedily. He 
cast his eye over the five thousand 
students who stood mute and impatient 
to catch wisdom from his lips, and the 
devil bade him hold himself the greatest 
philosopher of his age. He was fairly 
drunk with his burning spirit of 9% | ; 
“me solum,” he says (Abela. Epist. I.) 
“me solum in mundo superesse phi- 
losophum estimarem :” the devil had 
bidden him account himself the greatest 
philosopher in the world, but he bet- 
tered the instructions of the angel who 
fell through pride, and held himself to 
be the only one. 

And now, in presence of this terrible 
compound of human passions and su- 
perhuman learning, stands the ac- 
complished Heloise; rich in beauty, 
rich in Latin, in Greek, and in Hebrew; 
as fond by nature as he was proud 
and susceptible; and as frail, and as 
shameless of her frailty, as he was 
eager to profit byit. Truly has Dryden 
said that 

—— when to sin our biass’d nature leans, 

The careful devil is still at hand with means; 
And providently pimps for ill-desires. 
So it was in this case, where the 
tempted met the tempter half-way. 
Let young and pure hearts be assured 
that when, in their sweet wooing time, 
they talk smilingly of the exemplary 
love and fidelity of Abelard and He- 
loise, they are flinging their incense 
before unworthy shrines. Those idols 
of all youthful lovers lacked dignity, 
honesty, and purity. They not only de- 
liberately fell, but deliberately boasted 
of their offence. Honest affection 
should deposit its garland on a purer 
altar than the shrine of these sinning 
lovers. 

Heloise was the “ niece” of Fulbert, 
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a fellow canon with Abelard in the 
cathedral church of Paris. The blood 
of the Montmorencies was hers, says 
M. de Courson, through her mother. 
This, however, is very questionable. 
No one knows who her mother really 
was. By one authority it is stated 
that Fulbert “ Heloysiam naturalem 
filiam habebat preestanti ingenio for- 
mique.” The ardent Peter corre- 
sponded with the ardent young lady 
while she was only a pupil in the 
convent of Argenteuil. At his sug- 
gestion the uncle brought her home 
to his own hearth, and admitted 
Abelard, on his own urgent prayer, 
to be the inmate of his house and the 
tutor of his niece. And straightway 
the expounder of Ezekiel took to 
writing love-songs; the lecturer on 
Plato and Origen to reading romances 
of the heart. “There were,” wrote 
Heloise to Abelard, years after, and 
when both are imagined to have been 
absorbed in their remorse, “ there were 
two things in you that would have 
captivated any woman; one was the 
grace with which you recited, the 
other the charm with which you sung!” 
M. Courson is sentimental on the 
subject of the errors of this young 
pair, but he has gone into less of pic- 
torial detail than Abelard himself. The 
Canon of Paris, in his after correspond- 
ence with the lady, when the latter 
had taken the veil, thus helped the nun 
to repentance by feeding her imagina- 
tion with the memories of the past. 

“ Under the semblance of study we 
were all-surrendered to love. ne 
made choice of the retired spot where- 
in glided by the hour of our lesson ; 
love was the subject of our speech and 
of our thoughts; and with the page 
open before us we only meditated on 
love. We exchanged more kisses than 
sentences, and we oftener turned to 
caresses than to our books, on which 
our eyes could not willingly fall after 
gazing at each other. Finally, and in 
order to prevent any suspicion on the 





* It is but fair to add that the young professor denies this in his Correspondence. 
In his letter to Philintus, referring to Heloise, he says, ‘‘ Froena libidini coepi laxare, 
qui antea vixeram continentissime.” “I had always an aversion,” he says again, ‘‘ to 
those light women whom it is a reproach to pursue.’’ But in the same letter there is 
a boast that no woman whom he addressed could resist him; and there is, therewith, 
in describing his repulse of the advances made to him by Agaton, the fair handmaid of 
Heloise, such a sparkling detail of the charms and ways of the serving lady, that we 


are disinclined to put much faith in the assertion of a generally virtuous demeanour. 
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part of Fulbert, we had our little 
chastisements, but love, and not anger, 
measured the blows, which were more 
gentle even than the caresses them- 
selves.” The after-reminiscences of 
Heloise were not less warm or active. 
“ What wife, or maiden,” she exclaims, 
“ did not dream of him when absent, or 
burn for him when present? What 
queen or noble lady did not envy my 
delights?” And again, long after he 
had been in his tomb and she had 
fallen into years, she wrote, and wrote 
repeatedly, “ Vows and monastery, I 
have not lost my human feelings be- 
neath your pitiless rules; you have 
not by changing my garment con- 
verted me into marble.” 

When the scandal of their lives of- 
fended even the unscrupulous age in 
which they lived, Fulbert awoke to 
conviction and separated the lovers. 
Abelard, however, carried off the lady, 
nothing loth, and the pair fled into 
Britany. His sister afforded them a 
refuge, and the fruit of guilt was born 
beneath her roof. The son who there 
unhappily saw the light received the 
affected name of Astrolabe. On re- 
ceiving knowledge of his birth, Fulbert 


’ insisted that Abelard should marry his 


niece. M. de Courson, ever partial to 
the criminal, says that Abelard offered 
to marry Heloise! Accepting this 
assertion as true, why did M. de Cour- 
son separate from the text, and bury 
in an obscure note, the record of the 
fact that the calculating Peter stipu- 
lated that the marriage, if it must take 
place, should be performed in private 
and kept secret, for the sufficient rea- 
son that by its becoming public he 
should be disappointed in his hopes and 
expectations of rising to the highest 
honours in the church ? 

Let us be strictly just, however, to 
Abelard. If he made a grimace at the 
prospect of marriage, Heloise quoted 
St. Paul, Theophrastus, and Cicero in 
his favour. In her own words it is 
written: “ What could we scholars 
have had in common with household 
servants? Conversation and cradles 
would have marred one another. 


Books and distaffs, pens and spinning- 
wheels, are opposites. How could we 
have borne, in place of theological and 
philanthropical meditations,the screams 
of children, the songs of nurses, and 
the thousand miseries of domestic life?” 
Subsequent to their separation, and 
when she was the “ mother” of a nun- 
nery, the pious lady reminded him that 
while they loved without thinking of 
matrimony Heaven had been indul- 
gent; but that they had no sooner 
thought of marriage than Providence 
visited them withall sorts of tribulation ! 
To the end of her own life this exem- 
plary lady protested that she would 
rather be his “concubine” than his 
wife. She was neither, for any length 
of time. A private marriage, indeed, 
took place, but Fulbert, still indignant, 
no sooner found Abelard lying at his 
mercy, in Paris, than he inflicted upon 
him that sanguinary vengeance which 
reduced the victim to the condition of 
Atys ; which drove Heloise to obey the 
now selfish and jealously expressed 
will of her lover, to take the veil at 


Argenteuil ;* and which made of 


Abelard himselfa most unwilling monk. 
He assumed the monastic habit at St. 
Denis, not, as he himself confesses, out 
of devotion, but out of shame. As 
for the victim and partner of his guilt, 
she walked to the altar heedless of the 
tears and expostulations of her friends. 
Modesty went not with her, nor re- 
pentance neither. There was nothing 
of the humiliation of the Magdalen. 
The Gospel was neither in her heart 
nor on her lips. As the irremovable 
veil fell over her brow, the spouse of 
Christ thought only of her husband 
after the flesh, and the last words she 
uttered as she entered the cloister for 
ever were those attributed by Lucan 
(in his Pharsalia, 1. viii.) to Cornelia, 
deploring the overthrow of the be- 
loved Pompey, and the expiation en- 
dured by his wife for his sake :— 





O maxime conjux, 

O thalamis indigne meis, hoc juris habebat 
In tantum fortuna caput! Cur impia nupsi 
Si miserum factura fui? Nunc accipe peenas 
Sed quas sponte luam ! 





* The Letter of Abelard on this point is a disgrace to manhood. He bribed the 
conventual authorities to inveigle her within the walls by a false colouring of the alleged 
pleasures of conventual life; and no sooner found her securely imprisoned for ever 
than he gave utterance to his gladness that no man could possess what was denied to 
him, and that on one point Abelard and the world were equal. 
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This was but an unpromising com- 
mencement of a course of repentance. 
If Brother Peter ever counselled her 
to better, the advice was nullified by 
the reminiscences of the lover Abelard. 
One example may suffice to show how 
he mingled present grave thoughts 
with past and dangerous recollections 
“ Nosti.. quid ibi (in the monastery 
of Argenteuil) tecum mea libidinis 
egerit intemperantia in quédam etiam 
parte ipsius refectorii . . . Nosti id im- 
pudentissime tunc actum esse in tam 
reverendo loco et summe Virgini con- 
secrato.” What was this but bidding 
her be mindful of their old loves in 
the place where free indulgence had 
been given to them? Those who 
would read more of similar matter we 
refer to Paquier, to the history and 
letters of Abelard and Heloise, written 
in Latin, and first published in a 4to. 
volume, in 1616, or to the translation 
of the same into French, given to the 
world by Bastim, in 1782. As for 
Heloise, Pope has refinedly rendered 
the essence of her epistolary style in 
his well-known lines, equally well- 
known in France by the translation 
of Colardeau, and Martin de Choisy 
has penned some gaillarde verses de- 
scriptive of the history of the lady and 
her lover. To that lover we must 
now give our exclusive attention.* 
Abelard flung himself into active 
life. He again ascended the profes- 
sorial rostrum, and lectured on theo- 
logy and logic to thousands of hearers, 
whose appetite to listen to him had 
been excited by recent circumstances. 
He was more popular and also more 
proud than ever, and his pride im- 
pelled him to write that “ Introduc- 
tion to Theology” which raised all 
Christendom againt him as a denier of 
the Trinity, and which caused his con- 
demnation by the council of Soissons, 
not only for his heresy, but for his 
ignorance of the chief dogmas of the 
Christian faith. M. de Courson says 
that he retired in grief to the mo- 


nastery of St. Medard ; but this is not 
the fact. The brotherhood of St. 
Denis thrust him into the street, and 
St. Medard was assigned him only as 
a prison. His humility, feigned or 
real, procured his speedy restoration 
to St. Denis; but he was no sooner 
there than he made the place too hot 
to hold him, by declaring to the infu- 
riate monks that St. Denis, Bishop of 
Paris, was not identical with the much 
earlier St. Denys the Areopagite. M. 
de Courson should have shown how 
the poor monks might have stood ex- 
cused for their error, seeing that, as if 
in confirmation of that error, Inno- 
cent II. had just presented to the 
church of the French martyr the body, 
lacking the head, of the Athenian 
Bishop. Many a wrong opinion has 
been maintained on a worse founda- 
tion.f <A second -expulsion rewarded 
the temerity of Abelard, who resumed 
the calling more agreeable to his 
humour, of public lecturer; and, after 
much wandering, and a success which 
increased a vanity already nearly in- 
tolerable, he settled for a time at 
Troyes, and castle and cottage were 
alike emptied of its occupants, who 
assembled around the bold master, 
whose liberality erected for their use 
the well-frequented church of the 
Paraclete. If Abelard had been drunk 
with vanity before, he was now insane. 
His sentiments, uttered with a self- 
sufficient arrogance, were so utterly 
opposed to Romish doctrine, that St. 
Bernard arose, and, though less learned 
and less logical than his opponent, so 
far triumphed over his adversary as 
to exact from him a promise to circu- 
late no more opinions that the church 
did not sanction. In testimony of his 
defeat, he abandoned the Paraclete to 
Heloise and a community of nuns, 
of which she was the superior, opened 
there with her that famous correspon- 
dence, little redolent of repentance 
in the heart of either writer, and be- 
took himself to the Abbey of Ruys, 





* We would not willingly pass without notice the elegant and the first English 
translation published exactly a century ago, A.D. 1751. The translator, in the preface, 
blushes at the idea of our great-grandmothers finding pleasure in reading the once 
famous, and fictitious, ‘‘ Letters of a Nun and a Cavalier.’” He hardly improved the 
matter by laying before them the fervid reminiscences of the more real couple. 

tT Voltaire, who used to ridicule monastic learning, has fallen into this old monastic 
error, and has confounded Denis and Dionysius. See Dictionn. Philosoph. Art. 
‘* Denis,” and note 14 to the Ist Canto of La Pucelle. 
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said to have been founded by that sup- 
posititious British Jeremiah to whom 
have been attributed the gloomy pages 
“De excidio Britanni,” namely, St. 
Gildas; the brotherhood of which mo- 
nastery, acknowledged by M. de Cour- 
son to be a set of wild, unclean, igno- 
rant, and drunken savages, had, in one 
of their fits of unconsciousness, elected 
him as their abbot. 

While Abelard was struggling to 
make externally decent Christians of 
the debauched fraternity, he was also 
engaged in circulating writings in 
which the eagle-eyed St. Bernard de- 
tected the combined heresies of Arius 
against the Trinity, of Nestorius 
against the Incarnation, and of Pela- 

ius against Grace. The offender and 
Fis accuser met face to face on the 
2nd June, 1140, before the council of 
Sens. The majesty of France, as well 
as the greatness of the church, was 
present, and all eyes were turned upon 
the two athlete. The expectation of 
a noble intellectual struggle was dis- 
appointed, for St. Bernard had no 
sooner opened the attack than Abelard, 
pale and faint, declared that he ap- 
pealed to Rome, and hurriedly left the 
assembly. ‘The council nevertheless 
condemned him. Rome confirmed the 
judgment, and sentenced the offender 
“to eternal silence.” Abelard bent 
his head in obedience, and withdrew 
to the Abbey of St. Medard; so says 
M. de Courson; but the obedience of 
the priest was a matter of compulsion, 
and St. Medard was the place of cap- 
tivity to which he was condemned. 
Thence, says the author just named, 
he wrote a confession of faith and sub- 
mission, and addressed it to Heloise, 
“his sister in Christ.” Very true; but 
in this communication he says to his 
“beloved sister,” “I have not been 
able to escape the critics; neverthe- 
less, God knows that I cannot find in 
my books the faults with which I am 
charged.” ‘The offer to retract them, 
if they are there, is of little value when 
he calls God to witness that he cannot 
find them. 

He longed yet for a triumph to be 
given to him in Rome itself, and 
trusted to his eloquence to secure it, 
if he could succeed in obtaining an in- 
terview with the pontiff. He set out 
for that purpose, but neither St. Ber- 
nard of Citeaux, nor Peter the Venera- 
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ble of Cluny, had lost sight .of his 
movements. They intercepted him on 
his way, and so wrought upon their 
impressionable brother that he, whether 
by his own will or in spite of it, gave 
up his journey, and never again left 
Cluny, except when for the sake of 
his health he was transferred to a 
monastery at Chalons, where he died, 
in a semi-odour of sanctity, on the 
21st April, 1142, in the 63rd year of 
his age. 

Peter the Venerable, in a rather 
warm letter to Heloise, to whom he 
says, “would to Heaven that Cluny pos- 
sessed you also!” speaks in high terms 
of the perfect humility of Abelard in 
his retirement, or captivity. We are 
inclined to agree with Remusat, that 
this humility may have been feigned 
in order to obtain his freedom. ‘“ He 
gave up,” adds the Venerable Peter, 
“logic for the Gospel; nature for 
the Apostles; Plato for Christ; the 
academy for the cloister.” Was any 
choice allowed him? Or can we ac- 
cept “ the Venerable” as a competent 
judge, when, in the epitaph he inscribed 
upon the tomb of the convert, he 
called him the “ Socrates of Gaul,” the 
*“ Plato of the West,” and “ our own 
Aristotle ?” 

On a dark night of the November 
following the April in which Abelard 
died, Peter the Venerable, in order to 
gratify Heloise, stole the remains of 
her lover, and had them conveyed to 
the Paraclete, where during twenty- 
one years the loving woman visited 
them daily. She survived till 1163, 
when she died with the calmness of a 
saint. She was mourned by her nuns 
as a lady superior deserved to be, who 
“of human frailty construed mild.” 
She loved order so much that she would 
not, as she says in the last, and by far 
the warmest and boldest of her epis- 
tles to Abelard, allow her young ladies 
to be running riot at midnight. But 
when a little love affair was carried 
on with decency and discretion, she 
thought upon Abelard and smiled! 
The gratitude of the nuns of the house 
endured for a good six centuries, and 
in honour of her they performed a 
mass annually (on the anniversary of 
her death) in the Greek language! 

In 1163 the body of Heloise was 
placed in the coffin which held what 
was mortal of her lover, whose arms, 
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according to the legend, opened to 
receive her. When 334 years had 
passed, the silent lovers were again 
disunited, and, in 1497, placed in se- 
parate coflins and different graves. In 
1779 they were re-united partially, 
being deposited side by side in a sin- 
gle coflin, divided by a leaden com- 
partment. On the dissolution of the 
monasteries in 1792, the inhabitants 
of Nogent transferred to their church 
the remains of the unhappy pair. A 
superb monument was erected over 
them, but in 1794 the iconoclasts of 
the Republic shattered it into frag- 
ments. Six years later, on the festival 
of St. George, 1800, the bodies were 
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removed to Paris, and after a term of 
repose within the Musée des Monu- 
mens Frangais they were finally carried 
to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. ‘The 
open chapel which canopies the tomb 
within which they rest is formed from 
the ruins of the Paraclete, but the 
tomb itself, seven centuries old, is the 
original one raised by Peter the Vene- 
rable over the body of Abelard. A 
handful of dust and a few bones are 
all that remain of those of whom we 
have here given the record and the 
chronicle —of THE SELFISH SCHOLAR 
AND THE UNSELFISH AND DEVOTED 
WOMAN. 
J. D. 





HISTORICAL CONSEQUENCES 


WE have lately seen what have 
been the historical consequences flow- 
ing from a mistake respecting Sir 
Miles Hobart ; how the pedigree of a 
noble family has been vitiated with 
important error, and in what manner 
genealogists, antiquaries, and histo- 
rians have combined in following out 
and enlarging a blunder of a very 
ordinary kind. We are now about to 
exhibit another example of the growth 
of historical error. Our present in- 
stance relates to an English subject 
and bishop, although the error has 
been developed by the historians and 
antiquaries of France. We have only 
followed their lead. But we owe to 
our lively neighbours, not merely the 
mistake but its correction. M. Léon 
Lacabane, in an essay under the title 
which we have prefixed to this paper,* 
has pointed out the error and deve- 
loped its consequences with the sin- 
gular clearness and ingenuity which 
distinguish French literary research. 
It is to that paper that we are indebted 
for most of the facts which we shall 
quote. 

If any reader will be good enough 
to turn to the 244th chapter of the 
first book of our popular English 
translation of Froissart by Johnes, he 
will find that he has opened the histor 
in the year 1368, when the Blac 
Prince, being at that time governor of 
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Aquitaine, Gascony, Poitou, and the 
other dominions of England in France, 
had replaced Peter the Cruel upon the 
throne of Castile, and had returned 
victorious to the capital of Aquitaine, 
leading Du Guesclin as a prisoner in his 
train. This great glory was on the 
eve of an eclipse. ‘The vast expenses 
of the expedition to Spain had thrown 
the prince’s finances into a state of the 
most dangerous confusion. With an 
establishment “so grand that no prince 
of Christendom maintained greater 
magnificence,” and a large military 
force mostly composed of companies of 
free adventurers, ever ready in any 
emergency to pay anos: Buy the 
prince’s exchequer was empty. In 
this emergency, a certain “ Bishop of 
Rhodez in Rouergue,” who also held 
the office of Chancellor of Aquitaine, 
is stated to have urged the prince to 
impose a fouage or hearth-tax upon 
all the inhabitants of the English do- 
minions in France, for a period of five 
years. The sturdy natives of Gascony 
and Aquitaine, but especially those of 
the former, resisted the imposition of 
any such tax. They had been free from 
taxes, they asserted, when under the 
vassalage of France, and, so long as 
they could defend themselves, no 
taxes would they pay. Brave Sir 
John Chandos, one of the prince’s 
council, who knew intimately the cha- 





* Published in the Bibliotheque de I’école des Chartes, vol. ii. p. 554. 
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racter of thesedaring people, earnestly 
advised the prince to desist from his 
meditated act of oppression; but, 
urged forward both by his impolitic 
adviser the Bishop of Rhodez, and by 
his pressing need of money, the prince 
persevered, the tax was levied; and 
what was the result? Within a few 
months the land was in open insurrec- 
tion, and by the following spring the 
English king had lost half his do- 
minions in France. 

Now the question before us is, Who 
was that Chancellor of Aquitaine whose 
imprudent advice was followed by 
such fatal consequences ? 

What was his name ? 

Of what country was he a native ? 

What had been his previous life, 
and what was his subsequent history ? 

The episcopal city of Rodez or 
Rhodez, the seat of this Chancellor of 
Aquitaine, is situate in the South of 
France, about half way between Bor- 
deaux and Avignon andat no great dis- 
tance from Montauban. It is now the 
capital of the department of Aveyron, 
asin the middle ages it was that of 
the county of Rouergue, and before 
that of a Celtic people called Ruteni. 
It is a city of 10,000 inhabitants, who 
manufacture coarse woollen stuffs, 
obey their bishop, the successor, as is 
thought, of the Chancellor of Aqui- 
taine, and worship in a cathedral 
whose lofty bell-tower is seen far and 
wide. Such a city has of course had 
its historians. The earliest of them, 
to a knowledge of whom we are intro- 
duced by M. Lacabane, was Antoine 
Bonal, juge des Montagnes of Rouer- 
gue, who wrote the history of the 
bishops of Rhodez about the end of 
the seventeenth century.* Bonal duly 
chronicles the Chancellor of Aquitaine 
as one of the bishops of Rhodez. He 
quotes the passage from Froissart to 
which we have alluded, and perfects 
the information of that chronicler by 
identifying the Prelate-Chancellor as 
Bertrand de Cardaillac, descended 
from a noble family of Querci. 

“ Once on the road of discovery,’’ re- 
marks M. Lacabane, “the historian did not 
stop. He reconstructed, so to say, almost 
the entire life of this bishop. According 
to his account the Prince of Wales, at the 
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time of taking possession of the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, ‘ having remarked Messire Ber- 
trand de Cardaillac as a man of great 
judgment, learned in all the sciences, 
very skilful, and versed in affairs of state,’ 
appointed him his chancellor. In the 
year 1368, some time before the imposi- 
tion of the tax, Faidit d’Aigrefeuille, 
bishop of Rhodez, too good a Frenchman 
(as Bonal conjectures) to submit to the 
English dominion, resigned his bishopric. 
Bertrand de Cardaillac was his successor. 
But the title of Chancellor of Aquitaine 
was a bad recommendation to the inhabit- 
ants of Rhodez, who declared themselves 
against the tax, and had even driven out 
the English garrison. Bertrand de Car- 
daillac, devoted to the interests of the 
Prince of Wales, endeavoured to bring the 
city again under his dominion by intro- 
ducing into it a considerable number of 
English troops, whom he kept at first 
concealed in the episcopal residence. But 
the inhabitants, having suspected the trea- 
son, took arms, besieged the bishop’s 
palace, and forced the prelate and his 
English friends to take to flight. 

‘* Refused permission by his indignant 
flock to return to the city which he had 
designed to betray, ‘it is very certain,’ 
continues M. Bonal, ‘that he was, as it 
were, obliged to give up his bishopric, at 
least the administration of it, which he 
did in favour of his nephew, named 
Messire Jean de Cardaillac, patriarch of 
Alexandria. And this is all we can say of 
this bishop, having found no other records 
or memoirs concerning him, because he 
was but little in his diocese, but lived 
almost always absent from it, in the 
retinue of the Prince of Wales. 

** Bonal further explains why Jean de 
Cardaillac only took the title of adminis- 
trator of the bishopric of Rhodez. ‘ We 
will say,’ he continues, and not without 
great apparent probability, that ‘ Messire 
Bertrand de Cardaillac having fallen sick 
of some sad incurable malady, on resign- 
ing the bishopric of Rhodez to his nephew 
besought our holy father to allow him to 
retain the title of bishop, with some share 
of the revenues, asa pension for his main- 
tenance, and to commit the administra- 
tion of the bishopric, cum futura succes- 
sione, to his nephew, who by this means 
would ever afterwards act as the adminis- 
trator of the bishopric; and in truth there 
is a common tradition in Rhodez, handed 
down from father to son, which would 
agree exactly with what we say. It is 
said that a long time since there was a 
bishop of Rhodez who, being afflicted with 








* MS. Bibliotheque Nationale, Nos. 8346-7. 
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a severe chronic and contagious disease, 
left the city of Rhodez, andretired toa house 
he had built near a mill belonging to the 
bishopric, which bears the name of Car- 
daillac, upon the river Aveyron, half a 
quarter of a league from the city. I will 
not be certain that it was Messire Ber- 
trand de Cardaillac to whom this tradition 
alludes, but I can well believe that it was 
he who built that house.’ 

‘¢ These biographical details, given by 
Bonal, were implicitly adopted by the 
learned authors of the ‘ Gallia Christiana.’* 
In their chronological series of the bishops 
of Rhodez, Bertrand de Cardaillac is placed 
under number xxxix. between Faidit 
d’Aigrefeuille and Jean de Cardaillac, 
patriarch of Alexandria. Yet more, they 
have strengthened Bonal’s narrative with 
two new facts. Bertrand de Cardaillac 
belonged, according to their account, to 
the Varaire branch of that house, and his 
existence as bishop of Rhodez is further 
demonstrated by letters of 9th October, 
1369, issued by him, forbidding every 
private person, even a priest, to sit down 
on the seats of the obituary priests of 
Villefranche. 

“ The illustrious Baluze, whose opinion 
1 shall make known hereafter, had pro- 
tested against the introduction of this 
Bertrand de Cardaillac amongst the bishops 
of Rhodez ; but, say the wise men of Saint 
Martha, what are all these denials worth 
against the very archives of the bishopric 
of Rhodez, cited by Bonal ? 

“ Various writers, who since the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Gallia Christiana’ have 
treated of the history of Rouergue and 
the bishops of Rhodez, such as the Abbé 
du Tems,ft the Abbé Bosc,t and the 
Baron de Gaujal,§ have respected with 
pious deference the decision of this ce- 
lebrated work with regard to Bertrand 
de Cardaillac. Far from contradicting, 
they have sought to strengthen its asser- 
tions by additional proofs. The ‘Gallia 
Christiana ’ limited itself to designating the 
branch of the house of Cardaillac, to 
which bishop Bertrand belonged; Du 
Tems, Bosc, and M. de Gaujal go farther, 
and tell us the names of his father and 
mother. He was the son, according to 
their account, of Pons de Cardaillac, lord 
of Varaire and Privague, and of Ermen- 
garde d’Estaing.”’ 

Having thus proved that Bertrand 
de Cardaillac has taken his stand in 
the history of France as Bishop of 
Rhodez and Chancellor of Aquitaine, 
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that he has been admitted into the 
Gallia Christiana, the great authority 
upon these subjects, and is allowed 
and established by all the local histo- 
rians, Mons. Lacabane proceeds to 
show that no such bishop could ever 
have existed. We cannot follow him 
through his proofs, but they establish 
conclusively that Faidit d’ Aigrefeuille, 
the acknowledged predecessor of the 
supposed Bertrand de Cardaillac, held 
the see of Rhodez until 1371, several 

ears after the bad advice as to the 

earth tax was given to the Prince of 
Wales, and the war had followed, and 
that Faidit d’Aigrefeuille was suc- 
ceeded immediately, not by Bertrand, 
but by Jean de Cardaillac, patriarch 
of Alexandria, leaving no room be- 
tween them for the supposed Bertrand 
the Chancellor of Aquitaine. 

M. Lacabane is not satisfied with 
merely dispossessing the Chancellor of 
his see of Rhodez, he removes him al- 
together from the family of Cardaillac. 


** You may say,’’ he remarks, ‘* how 
can you deny the existence of a prelate 
when you have told us who were his father 
and mother, and in some measure what 
was his extraction ? The argument is fair; 
but, before entering upon it, I will ask 
you to consider this question ; how could 
it be that Pons de Cardaillac, lord of Va- 
raire, and his wife Ermengarde d’ Estaing, 
who were married in 1372, had a son, 
Bertrand de Cardaillac, nominated Bishop 
of Rhodez in 1368? 

“ The insurrectionary movement of the 
inhabitants of Rhodez against their bishop 
is not less easily explained. Itis only ne- 
cessary to return it to its true date, which 
is 1377, when Jean de Cardaillac, and not 
Bertrand, was unquestionably bishop. 

“ After having proved that there was 
no Bishop of Rhodez named Bertrand de 
Cardaillac in 1368, what confidence can 
we put in the letters of 9th October, 1369, 
said to have proceeded from that prelate, 
and relating to the fraternity of the Pré- 
tres Obituaires of Villefranche ? The date 
of these letters has doubtless been mis- 
taken or inserted; they evidently belong 
to another Bishop Bertrand. And we find 
two from whom they might have pro- 
ceeded, Bertrand de Raffin, Bishop of 
Rhodez from 1379 to 1386, and Bertrand 
de Chalengon, who occupied the see of 
the same city in 1469. There would be 





* Gall. Christ. i. col. 120. 
{¢ Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire du Rouergue, ii. 236. 
§ Essais historiques sur le Rouergue, i. 119, 408, 422. 





t+ Clergé de France, i. 178. 
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therefore a mistake of ten years in the 
first case, and of a whole century in the 
second, in the date of this document. 
Those who have made a careful study of 
ancient paleographical monuments, know 
how easily such errors slip in, under the 
pen of an ignorant and unpractised co- 
pyist. We must not be surprised, then, if 
the Abbé de Grimaldi, author of a collec- 
tion of notes on the bishops of Rhodez, 
who appears to have first become ac- 
quainted with these letters of the 9th Oc- 
tober, did not properly decipher the date, 
if he read 1369 instead of 1379, or rather 
1469. Perhaps it may be denied that 
Bertrand de Raffin was Bishop of Rhodez 
in 1379. The authors of the ‘ Gallia 
Christiana’ say indeed that he was raised 
to the episcopal dignity in 1381. But 
that is another error of those learned men; 
the Abbé Bosc has stated, that ‘ many 
records in the archives of the bishopric 
prove that Bertrand de Raffin was Bishop 
of Rhodez in 1379,’ and_ the fact asserted 
by Bose is positively confirmed by an 
original document preserved among the 
manuscripts of the Royal Library, which 
commences thus: ‘ In nomine Domini, 
amen: anno ab incarnatione ejusdem mil- 
lesimo trecentesimo septuagesimo nono et 
die vicesima septima mensis januarii, reve- 
rendo patre in Christo et domino Ber- 
trando, Dei gratia, episcopo Ruthenensi, 
presidente. Noverint universi, etc.’”’ 


The question seems thus well settled 
so far as relates to Bertrand de Car- 
daillac. It is clear that there was no 
such bishop of Rhodez in 1368, nor 
any such person. The incidents re- 
lated of him fall to the ground, and 
all the pretty tales invented by Bonal 
and adopted into the Gallia Christiana 
disappear entirely. 

Are we then to believe that Froissart 
made a mistake in the designation of 
the Chancellor’s bishopric? Not at 
all. Froissart does not term the Chan- 
cellor “ bishop of Rhodez in Rouer- 
gue.” In all the manuscripts of Frois- 
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sart the bishopric stands not as that 
of “ Rhodez” but of “ Bades;” “ leues- 
que de Bades son Chancellier” is the 
reading of MS. Reg. D. III. p. 230 (the 
best MS. of the first book of Froissart 
in the British Museum), “ leuesque de 
Bades” and “ de Badas” in Arundel 
MS. 67.* Who then took upon him 
to print it otherwise? Denys Sau- 
vage, who edited an edition of Frois- 
sart published at Paris in 1559. Not 
understanding the word “ Bades,” and 
thinking that the bishop of “ Rhodez ” 
in Aquitaine was likely to be the 
Chancellor of Aquitaine, he dreamt 
that ‘“ Bades” might be a mistake for 
“ Rhodez,” and rashly altered it. His 
ignorant substitution has descended 
uncorrected from edition to edition, 
and “ Rhodez” instead of “ Bades” 
stands in a multitude of editions as the 
text of Froissart down to this very 
day. 
And what place, it will be asked, 
is meant by “Bades? ”—What, but 
“ Bath,” our own beautiful city of 
Bath. This Chancellor of Aquitaine, 
whose bad advice to level illegal taxes 
set the country ina flame, was a Bishop 
of Bath and Wells: an Englishman— 
to his shame be it told; no Bertrand 
or Faidit, but plain “ John,” and 
neither d’Aigrefeuille nor de Cardail- 
lac, but “ Harewell.” Of his early 
history nothing is known. In 1363 
he is mentioned as John de Harewell, 
Archdeacon of Worcester (if the re- 
cord be printed correctly) and Chan- 
cellor of the Prince of Aquitaine and 
Wales.t In 1366 we find him de- 
scribed as “ that honourable and mag- 
nificent gentleman ” John de Harewell 
Archdeacon of Berks in the cathedral 
church of Salisbury, and Chancellor 
of Aquitaine. In the latter character 
he was present, on the 23rd Septem- 
ber, 1366, at the execution of certain 





* The reading of the MSS. and editions we have consulted may be stated as follows : 


Bades, MS. Reg. D. III. p. 230. 


Bades and Badas, Arundel MS. 67, fo. 278. b. 


Bades, Paris, fol. 1518, fol. exev. b. 


Bades, Lord Berners’ translation, Pynson, 1525, fol. i. cxliii. b. 

Rodais en Rouergue, Lyons, fol. 1559, ed. Denys Sauvage, i. 334. 

Rhodez in Rouergue, Johnes’s translation, Hafod. 1803. 

Bades, but with a note altering it into Rhodez, Lord Berners’ translation, London. 


4to. 1812. 


Rhodez in Rouergue, Johnes’s translation, Lond. 4to. 1839, i. 383. 
The recent French edition, edited by Buchon, has “ Bathe,’’ which is not justified 
by any MS. Barnes terms it Rodez in his History of Edward III. p. 723. 


+ Foed. iii. pt. 2, p. 688, N. E. 
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articles between Peter the Cruel, 
Charles of Navarre, and the Black 
Prince (Feed. iii. pt. 2, p. 801, N. E.) 
On 15th December, 1366, he was 
appointed Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and on the 7th March following was 
consecrated to his bishopric at Bor- 
deaux in the collegiate church of 
St. Severin, by Helias de Salignac, the 
archbishop of that see.* He was in- 
vested (by special favour) in the tempo- 
ralities of his see from the 29th April 
preceding, being the day of the trans- 
lation of his predecessor ;f and as a 
further favour he was enabled, under 
a commission dated the 28th Novem- 
ber, 42nd Edw. III. a.p. 1368, to 
take the necessary oaths on the resti- 
tution of the temporalities of his 
see before the Prince of Wales: he 
is described in that commission as 
“ John Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Chancellor of the Prince of Wales in the 
parts of Aquitaine.”{ That this was 
Froissart’s bishop of Bades in 1368, 
cannot be doubted. Of his future his- 
tory but little is known. His bad ad- 
vice probably stopped his promotion. 
Retiring from court, he may have lived 
at Wells, doing the proper work of a 
bishop, until 1386. His will was dated 
on the 29th June, 1386, and was proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury on the 20th August following. 
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To make amends for his poor states- 
manship, he is entitled to the credit of 
having been a considerable benefactor 
tohis noble cathedral. He contributed 
the third penny of his revenue towards 
the building of the south-west tower ; 
he paid 100 marks for glazing the west 
window ; he gave two great bells, anda 
missal worth 20/., besides certain va- 
luable ecclesiastical vestments. *He lies 
interred at Wells before what was the 
altar of St. Calixtus, “ where we see,” 
remarked bishop Godwin, writing in 
1615, “a tombe of alabaster, that 
seemeth to have been a sumptuous 
piece of work, but is now much de~ 
faced.”§ 

It is quite obvious that this was the 
Bishop of Bades and the Chancellor 
of Aquitaine to whom Froissart al- 
ludes. The see of Rhodez and the 
noble family of De Cardaillac lose a 
bishop by the investigations of Mons. 
Lacabane; but truth, which is of in- 
finitely greater moment, gains by 
them, and the example of the con- 
fusion which has ensued stands conspi- 
cuous before all editors as a proof 
and warning of the danger of tampering 
with an author’s text, and urges home 
upon historical inquirers the fatal con- 
sequences of a mistake—even in a 
name. 





HARTWELL HOUSE, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


(With Four Plates.) 


ZEdes Hartwellianze, or Notices of the Manor and Mansion of Hartwell. 
By Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., K.S.F., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 
Printed for Private Circulation, 1851. 4to. 


AMONG the many features of their 
country of which Englishmen have 
reason to be proud, there are none 
upon which they can look with greater 
satisfaction than the mansions of her 
ancient families. Though not exempt, 
any more than the other works of 
man, from decay and desolation, the 
various casualties of time, or the inno- 
vations of false taste, yet so many of 
them stand their ground, century after 
century, in their sober grandeur, sur- 





rounded by their stately woods, and 
looking down upon their verdant lawns 
and tributary plains, continuously 
maintained and cherished by the he- 
reditary attachment of successive ge- 
nerations, that it is impossible to re- 
gard them without a sentiment of 
beauty, of permanence, and of peace. 

And have not such spots their his- 
tories? Undoubtedly, all of them 
have one—more or less interesting. 
Nearly all, at some period of their 








* Anglia Sacra, i. 569. 
t Foed. iii. pt. 2, p. 852, N. E. 


tT Foed. iii. part 2, p. 843, N. E. 
§ Catalogue of Bishops, 1615, 4to. p. 372. 
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duration, have been concerned more 
or less with the statesmen and poli- 
ticians of former days. They have 
sometimes themselves been the scenes 
of memorable events, or of meetings 
pregnant with the issues of future 
action. At some the pageantry of 
the Virgin Queen is not yet forgotten: 
others gave refuge to an unfortunate 
monarch in his troubles and his flight. 
One, like Wardour, may be celebrated 
for the persevering defence of an 
heroic mistress. Another may have 
arisen like a pheenix from the fires of 
the Roundhead or the Cavalier. . But 
to each and all there would be found 
to belong more than one interesting 
incident, if their history, and that of 
their former denizens, were duly in- 
vestigated. We have now to intro- 
duce to our readers a mansion which 
a century ago was deeply concerned 
in the struggles and intrigues of the 
political arena;* and which at the 
commencement of the present century 
was the residence for several years of 
some of the most illustrious of the 
many exiles which have from age to 
age taken refuge in our sea-girt isle. 

Hartwell House stands on a gentle 
slopenear the high road from Aylesbury 
to Oxford, from which, however, the 
venerable mansion is entirely screened 
by the stately trees of the park. 
Ne otwithstanding many alterations and 
additions which it has undergone at 
various times, it still retains a large 

rtion of its original structure, erected 
y Sir Thomas Lee, who acquired the 
estate de jure uxoris in 1570, and who 
employed in its construction the best 
materials and the best workmanship 
at his command. The length of the 
main building is 160 feet ; it measures 
seventy in depth; and the height, to 
the parapet, is 45 feet. 


‘From these figures (remarks Captain 
Smyth) it will be inferred that Hartwell 
House is not of a commanding altitude, 
and it must be admitted that docking the 
ornamental gables, when Sir William Lee’s 
alterations were made (in the last century), 
was hardly admissible; but, approaching 
by the north, the building derives from 
extent of front a dignity which compen- 
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sates for the disproportionate lowness of 
the elevation. 

‘¢ The mansion has its four faces placed 
to the cardinal points of the compass, 
being directed as exactly as could be ex- 
pected where no magnetic variation was 
allowed for in laying out the foundations : 
the west-end of the house is flanked by a 
semi-circular court-yard, the wall of which 
bounds the outer offices. There is much 
variety in these faces; for while the south 
and east fronts are light, airy, and recent, 
the north side presents large windows 
with appropriate mullions and transoms, 
and other peculiarities typifying the Eliza- 
bethan era; and the western end, with its 
roughish ashlar work, looks still older. 

‘*The whole edifice is substantially 
built of white free-stone ; and an examina- 
tion proves that neither expense nor pains 
have been spared iu ensuring durability. 
It is, indeed, as stout as a fortress. The 
cellars are like garrison bomb-proofs ; and 
as to the walls, I well remember the diffi- 
culty we experienced in cutting through 
the basement under one of the library 
windows, in order to make a doorway into 
the observatory; in doing which we encoun- 
tered a stout iron bar of connection, which 
had become so thoroughly case-hardened 
as to resist our attempts for some time. 

‘* The east and south facades have each 
a columned portico; but the usual en- 
trance is by a low porch on the north, 
which is, as of old, furnished with two 
sediles, or stout bench fixtures. Having 
passed this ves/ibulum—so tv speak—a 
fine manorial hall is entered, answering in 
a modified degree to the inclosed portico, 
cavedium, or atrium of Roman villas ; 
and from thence, of course, the whole 
mansion is open and accessible. The older 
division of it is laid out in halls and offices 
on the ground-floor, with the muniment 
room and a gallery or museum above. 
The modernized portion contains the gene- 
ral apartments, the library, study, and 
chapel below, with a range of capacious 
sleeping rooms over them. The whole is 
surmounted with a story of attics, most of 
which are commodious, without preten- 
sions to architectural elegance.”’ 

As we have hereafter to require our 
readers’ credence to the statement that 
this mansion was occupied forty years 
ago by a family of about 150 indi- 
viduals, we should be glad to afford 
them a more particular account of its 
arrangements ; but that it is scarcely 





* The Lees of Hartwell were among the most confidential advisers of Frederick 


Prince of Wales; whose equestrian statue was erected near the house. 


Some curious 


specimens of Frederick’s epistolary composition are in the volume before us, to which 
we may direct further attention at another time. 
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in our power to do effectually with- 
out the aid of the ground-plan; of 
which, however, we will endeavour to 
convey some general idea. 

The three principal rooms occupy 
the range of the east front : the dining- 
room in the centre, having a drawing- 
room to the north, and a library to the 
south. Each of the two latter have 
bays which were originally correspond- 
ent on the exterior, but the Observa- 
tory is now attached to the corner of 
the library, and is entered from that 
bay. The library has also a second 
bay, forming part of the south front, 
and corresponding to another (occu- 
pied by the housekeeper’s rooms) at 
the western extremity of that fagade. 
On the south side of the mansion also 
(within its main area) is an old dis- 
mantled chapel. Of the other apart- 
ments, though numerous, we need 
only say, as respecting the more im- 
portant features, that in the centre of 
the whole is an elegant semi-circular 
“vestibule” as it is called, but which, 
“being in the very middle of the 
house, and illuminated only by a large 
skylight, answers rather to the mesaulon 
of the Greeks ;” the great staircase is 
immediately behind the dining-room ; 
and the hall, already mentioned as the 
principal feature of the north front, 
communicates with the drawing-room 
by a square breakfast or billiard room, 
which is lighted by a high mullioned 
window ten feet wide. 


‘“‘ The great Hall is 47 feet in length by 
20 in breadth, and 18 in height. Its sides 
are adorned with stucco cornices, dividing 
the walls into suitable panels, each sur- 
mounted by a bird, supporting a festoon 
of flowers with his beak. On the eastern 
side is a bust of the celebrated John 
Hampden on an appropriate bracket ; 
which was placed there by Dr. Lee, on 
the occasion of a monument being erected 
in Chalfont field to his memory on the 
spot where he fell, on the 18th of June, 
1843, The ceiling is elaborately deco- 
rated, having in the centre a large and 
well-executed alto-relievo, representing an 
ox-headed river deity, reclined as usual on 
an urn, and holding a rudder : in front of 
him is a draped female, who — seated 
amidst architectural remains, with a trum- 
pet by her side—is using a stylus upon 
her tablet. The whole of this is accu- 
rately represented in the head-piece to the 
quarto edition of Addison’s Works (vol. ii. 
edit. ong ge by Sir James Thornhill 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 
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and engraved by George Gucht. It is be- 
lieved to be an allegorical representation 
of Genius writing history among the ruins 
of Italy—“ Tauriformis volvitur Aufidus.”’ 
An enormous bay-window gives ample 
light to this excellent specimen of tran- 
sition architecture, and shows to great ad- 
vantage the large dimensions of a black 
marble mantelpiece, about seven feet 
square, supported by two figures with 
human busts, bearded, but ending below 
as termini. The compartment over it 
presents, in high relief, an allegorical com- 
position of some pretension to skill in de- 
sign, and supposed to represent Horace 
viewing the pleasures of town andcountry.” 


Thedrawing-room, dining-room, and 
library are each adorned with magni- 
ficent chimney - pieces, carved with 
classic stories, the mysterious import 
of which forms a perpetual riddle for 
the vacant hour ; and in the last-men- 
tioned room is a more admirable ob- 
ject, a weeny portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Lee—the daughter of Simon 
Earl Harcourt —painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. A large number of family 
portraits and other pictures clothe the 
wallsof all the principal rooms. Among 
these are the Old Man’s Head and the 
Old Woman’s Head by Rembrandt ; 
the head of a priest by Van Dyck; a 
full-length of William Marquess of 
Newcastle, and another whole-length 
of Sir John Suckling the poet, both 
by the same master; several family 
pictures by Lely, Kneller, Ramsay, 
and Hudson, and five works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; with a sprinkling 
of the Dutch and Italian masters. 


“The Great Staircase is a stately oaken 
structure, of easy ascent and appropriate 
breadth. The rails consist of small ter- 
minal figures, the upper half of which 
represent bearded men with their arms 
folded, as if to sustain the weight super- 
posed by the banister and its semi-bat- 
talion of heroes and heroines. Twenty- 
four biblical, heathen, and historical per- 
sonages, averaging thirty-two inches in 
height, rather rudely cut in oak, stand on 
pedestals rising above the hand-rail, placed 
from five to six feet asunder, without 
entering into minutie, eight armed war- 
riors guard the first flight of steps, mostly 
with drawn swords and charged shields, 
the rest wielding rods of office aloft. The 
fourth figure on the left has a two-headed 
spread-eagle on his shield; and the op- 
posite corner of the landing-place is filled 
by a plumed warrior, holding his sword on 
high, while in a line = him on the right 

-8 
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is a bellicose female of the embonpoint 
race. Six steps above her is a marshal, 
who, like the rest of the heroes, is in ar- 
mour, with the Roman straps (orice) 
pendant from the waist half way to the 
knees. In the corner of this landing-place 
is a peaceable damsel, but no beauty: it 
is probable, however, that the artist could 
not command elegance. In front of this 
lady stand those represented in the Plate, 
which were drawn with no other cause for 
selection, than merely to give an idea of 
the whole. The upper landing-place pre- 
sents a curious mixture, as, among other 
figures, we have Samson with a jaw-bone; 
Hercules in the lion’s skin, with his 
massy club; a gallant crusader; a placid 
woman; and a fury with distorted fea- 
tures, gnashing her teeth and grasping a 
snake. Jt is known that, in consequence 
of some objection being made to them by 
the late Queen of France, these statues 
were removed from the staircase during 
the royal occupation.of the house; and, 
when replaced, they were probably re- 
stored in the present promiscuous manner 
by accident.’’ 

Such figures were favourite embel- 
lishments of staircases in the seven-~ 
teenth century. We noticed one so 
ornamented at Cromwell House, High- 
gate, in our June Magazine, p. 636 ; 
and we also remember another in the 
old mansion at Merkyate Cell in Hert- 
fordshire, which was described in our 
Magazine for November, 1846. If the 
staircase at Hartwell is the original 
one, caer | the statuettes were addi- 
tional ; or the whole may be of rather 
later date than the house itself. 

There is a stout old staircase at the 
other end of the mansion which leads 
more immediately to the highly orna- 
mented bower or boudoir, now used 
as a Muniment-Room, which is repre- 
sented in another of the accompany- 
ing Plates. This apartment is situ- 
ated at the north-west angle of the 
mansion over the kitchen (a mezza- 
nine chamber intervening;) and the 
range of lights seen in the print 
form a portion of the bay-window 
shown in the exterior view. The de- 
corations of this apartment form alto- 
gether a very characteristic example 
of the Elizabethan style. During the 
residence of the royal family of France 
at Hartwell, whilst every part and 
parcel of the mansion was thickly oc- 
cupied, this antiquated apartment was 
the allotted residence of the Count 
and Countess de Damas, the faithful 
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attendants of the Duke and Duchess 
d’Angouléme ; with whose quarters 
there was a very easy communication. 
A closet on the left side of the lobby 
leading into the room, was occupied 
by the Duchess de Serent, the aged 
mother of the Countesses de Narbonne 
and de Damas. 

Louis the Eighteenth, under the 
title of Count de Lille, landed at Yar- 
mouth, in Oct. 1807, from the Swedish 
frigate Freya. The companions of 
his exile were the Dukes de Berri, 
d’Angouléme, and Grammont ; Counts 
d’Avaray and de Blacas (afterwards 
Dukes); Counts Etienne de Dumas 
and Nantouillet; Chev. de Riviére, 
the Abbés Fleurieu and Cormur, and 
MM. Perronet, Estelle, &c. The 
government had prepared Holyrood 
Palace for his reception ; but when the 
Freya anchored in Yarmouth roads, 
Louis, learning the residence which 
was destined for him, declined going 
there. It was not, he said, an asylum 
that he came to seek; he had a safe 
one in Russia, where .he had left the 
Queen and Madame Royale his niece. 
He declared that he would rather re- 
turn to Russia than go to Scotland, 
or be treated otherwise than as a 
sovereign who came to claim the aid 
of Great Britain. The English minis- 
ters were not at that time disposed 
to support the King’s views. How- 
ever, after his formal refusal to go to 
Leith, his landing at Yarmouth was 
not opposed, and from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Gosfield in Essex, where he 
became a visitor of the Marquess of 
Buckingham. From this circumstance 
a report obtained, and has stubbornly 
maintained its ground in certain quar- 
ters, that the Marquess of Bucking- 
ham lent Hartwell House to the exiles. 
But neither the marquess, nor any of 
his family, ever had any kind of pos- 
session of either the estate or the house 
of Hartwell. He was only the medium 
- hiring the premises from Sir George 

ee. 


‘¢ When Hartwell had been determined 
on as an appropriate residence for the 
strangers, the remainder of a lease of the 
mansion, granted by Sir William Lee 
some few years before to Sir William 
Young, who had removed to the West 
Indies, was proposed to be conveyed to 
the Marquess of Buckingham and Louis 
the Eighteenth. But this not being ac- 
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ceded to on the part of Sir George Lee, 
who had then succeeded to the estate, it 
was subsequently let to the King at an 
annual rent of 5007. 

“In August 1808, the Queen, as 
Comtesse de Lille, arrived at Harwich 
from Russia, with a suite of seventy per- 
sons. These, as well as the King’s party, 
together with their uumerous attendants 
and servants, were all quartered on the 
Hartwell premises, where they were oc- 
casionally visited by the other French 
princes and emigrant nobles. The resi- 
dents in the house and grounds generally 
amounted to about one hundred and forty 
in number ; but they sometimes exceeded 
two hundred. So numerous a party re- 
quired such extensive accommodation, 
that the halls, gallery, and larger apart- 
ments were ingeniously divided and sub- 
divided into suites of rooms and closets,— 
in some instances to the great disorder 
and confusion of the mansion. Every 
outhouse, and each of the ornamental 
buildings in the park that could be ren- 
dered capable of decent shelter, were 
densely occupied ; and it was curious to 
see how the second and third class stowed 
themselves away in the attics of the house, 
converting one room into several by an 
adaptation of light partitions, all of which 
were remaining at my first visit to Hart- 
well, On the ledges and in the bows of 
the roof, they formed gardens which were 
stocked with plants, shrubs, and flowers, 
in boxes containing mould to the depth 
of eighteen or twenty inches; and they 
moreover kept fowls and pigeons there, so 
that the superstructure was thus loaded 
with many extra tons of weight. But all 
was well-conducted and cheerful, through- 
out a residence of six or seven years ; 
and in the evenings there was much mirth, 
music, and dancing kept up at the cottages 
around. 

_ “It must, however, be confessed, that 
in effecting the transformations alluded 
to, no deference seems to have been paid 
either to the feelings or the interests of 
the worthy proprietor of the mansion. 
Small windows were pierced through the 
walls, fixtures needlessly unfixed, and the 
ornamental balustrades of the parapet re- 
moved in those parts where they inter- 
fered with the Adonis gardens, or with 
the prospect. The whole-length portrait 
of Lady Elizabeth Lee, the mother of 
their friendly landlord, painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, has been already men- 
tioned as adorning the library; and so 
little did there appear among the occu- 
pants either of respect for the arts, or of 
homage to the sex, as regarded this ad- 
mirably-executed likeness of a beautiful 
female, that all the time the royal family 
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occupied the house, a French mirror of 
extraordinary magnitude was placed be- 
fore the picture, so as completely to ex- 
clude it from view. Sir George Lee, who 
was in every respect one of the hest of 
men, bore all these unpl t incidents 
with amiable philosophy. When led to 
refer to them, some time after the de- 
parture of his tenants, he observed with 
a smile—‘ Well, still I ought to be satis- 
fied with the remuneration which the 
British Government awarded.’ 

‘‘ Here King Louis led so retired a 
life, that little was known of him beyond 
the limits of the mansion. Whenever he 
met any persons in the grounds, he always 
returned their salute by taking off his hat, 
and he would often hold a light conversa- 
tion in tolerably good English: and to 
one gentleman he pointed out, with much 
pleasantry, that each side of the great 
door-way of Hartwell House bore a fleur- 
de-lis in the old carving, as if in anticipa- 
tion of his coming. The style in which 
he lived was unostentatious, and very 
suitable to the rank he assumed of Count, 
His Majesty, family, and suite, about 
twenty-five in number, generally dined 
together in the large dining-room; and 
once in about three weeks, the inhabitants 
of the adjacent parts were allowed to walk 
round the table during the repast, enter- 
ing at one door and retiring by another, 
in conformity with the custom of the old 
French Court. The regular drawing- 
room being occupied as an apartment for 
sleeping and sitting in, by the Prince and 
Princess de Condé on their visits, the 
library was used as its substitute, with 
the King’s sofa raised on a little dais, or 
eminence, and here he used to see com- 
pany and hold small levées; but his Ma- 
jesty’s own rooms were the study and its 
adjoining strong closet—next the portico 
of the southern front. 

‘“‘ When Louis was troubled with the 
gout, mass was celebrated in the dining- 
room, the altar being placed at the east 
end; and here occurred one of the gravest 
incidents in his eventful life. On Ladyday 
—25th March 1814—the royal family 
were at prayers, and Madame Gonet, an 
English lady married to one of the royal 
suite, was seated near the middle window, 
which commands a view of the road lead- 
ing from the lodge. On a sudden she 
perceived two post-chaises, each drawn by 
four horses, rapidly approaching the house, 
with white flags displayed, a sight which 
provoked an exclamation from her in 
spite of the general solemnity of the room. 
The carriages contained certain Deputies 
from Bourdeaux, who brought intelli- 
gence that the Duc d’Angouléme had 
entered that city with Marshal Beresford’s 
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division of the English army, which had 
been received with enthusiasm; that the 
white cockade was displayed; and that 
Louis the Eighteenth was proclaimed. 
Hardly was the excitement occasioned by 
these most joyous tidings moderated, ere 
Captain Slaughter, of the Royal Navy, 
conducted another party of Deputies to 
Hartwell, whom he had received off Dun- 
kirk into the Archer sloop-of-war, charged 
to solicit the exile to return and take pos- 
session of his throne and kingdom. These 
gentlemen were ushered into the library, 
and the King there signed the celebrated 
document said to have been suggested by 
the supple Talleyrand, stating that he ac- 
cepted and would observe the Constitu- 
tion of France. The Rev. Mr. King, who 
happened to be present at the ceremony, 
preserved the pen with which the signature 
was written, and has since placed it 
among the memorabilia in Dr. Lee’s Mu- 
seum, where it now remains. 

“The apartments for the accommoda- 
tion of the Queen were those immediately 
over the library, and are notable for aspect, 
convenience, and command of view. Her 
Majesty died in the large room of this sub- 
division of the house, and was laid in state 
therein for several days, during which it 
was open to the public, when a large con- 
course of spectators was admitted. The 
apartment was next occupied by the ex- 
King of Sweden; and since—longe inter- 
vallum—by the writer of these pages during 
his frequent visits, to whom its vicinity to 
the library and the observatory recom- 
mended it. 

“ The north-east angle of the same front 
of the building was occupied by Monsieur 
the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles 
the Tenth, whose character did not fully 
develope itself at Hartwell, although he, 
of all the party, was most accustomed to 
appear in public, by riding about the 
country. Somehow or other none of the 
Buckinghamshire gentlemen liked him ; 
though, as in the noted case of Doctor 
Fell, it might be difficult to tell why: but 
this can hardly be thought singular, since 
he was never favourably spoken of with 
reference to his domestic relations. Un- 
like his brother the King, he was impro- 
vident in his habits, unprincipled in pe- 
cuniary matters, haughty in behaviour, 
perverse in disposition, and week in intel- 
lectual stamina. It was impossible for 
such a man to gain popularity; nor did 
the signal chuée of 1830 occasion surprise 
among those who knew him. 

‘¢ The room next to the chamber of the 
Comte d’Artois, and south of it, was as- 
signed to the Duc de Berri. The hand- 
some apartments at the south-west angle 
of this floor were inhabited by the Duc 
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and Duchesse d’Angouléme and their 
principal attendants. The Duchess, as the 
suffering ‘Orphan of the Temple’ and 
spirited ‘ Daughter of France,’ was perhaps 
the most interesting personage among the 
band of exiles; and her early display of 
energy, penetrating understanding, and 
tender feeling for the misfortunes of others, 
were well remembered. But the brutal 
treatment and execution of her parents, 
and the other dreadful scenes of her tender 
years, had made so deep and lasting an 
impression on her mind as greatly to in- 
fluence her manner, and even to stamp an 
habitual melancholy on her appearance,— 
insomuch that at times the sadness of her 
presence excited a painful sympathy. Yet 
this enduring princess was active and 
useful; she generally rose at five in the 
summer and six in the winter, walked 
hastily when in the grounds, and was 
averse to being noticed. Although a truly 
devoted Roman Catholic, she would occa- 
sionally look in at the parish church-door, 
sometimes with the Duke, during divine 
service; and she expressed to my late re- 
spected friend the Rev. Mr. Lockart, the 
officiating minister in Hartwell, her ad- 
miration of the decorous order observed 
in the Protestant forms of worship. 

“ Having thus conducted the reader 
through the royal apartments, it will be 
needless to drag him through the rest; 
though an account of some of them in de- 
tail might prove amusing enough. To the 
curious in such matters I may mention 
that, though the light partitions and other 
‘land-marks’ of ingenious adaptation to 
circumstance have disappeared, Dr. Lee 
possesses a manuscript folio inscribed— 
‘ Hartwell House,—Inventaire des Meubles 
qui appartiennent au Roi, et 4 M* le Ch 
Ley (Sir George Lee), 1809,’—in which 
all the various apartments are numbered, 
and the names of their occupiers given ; 
together with a statement of every article 
of furniture therein. 

‘*The Comte de Ja Chapelle, Dr. Co- 
lignon—medicus illustrissimus, M. Bauer, 
M. Antoine, and two servants of the esta- 
blishment died during the occupation, and 
were allowed interment—free from the 
bigoted restrictions of Roman Catholic 
states—in the Hartwell parish burial- 
ground. 

‘* During the King’s residence at Hart- 
well it is reported that he received an al- 
lowance of 20,000/. a-year from the British 
Government ; but a Buckinghamshire 
gentleman, who occasionally visited the 
royal exiles, states that the sum was di- 
vided, namely 14,000/. for his Majesty, 
and 6,000/. for the Duc d’Angouléme. 
In either case it was a liberal supply; and 
the tenantry of the neighbourhood were 
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greatly benefited by the increased con- 
sumption of beef, mutton, poultry, butter, 
cream, milk, fruit, vegetables, and other 
specimens of the fat of the Vale of Ayles- 
bury. Several of the old farmers have 
regretted to me their loss of this source of 
profit. On the King’s triumphant de- 
parture from Hartwell, April 20th, 1814, 
in passing the town-hall of Aylesbury, he 
was greeted with the sight of the white 
flag waving on its summit; and a large 
concourse of people from all the adjacent 
parts made the air resound with hearty 
cheers. Many gentlemen of the local yeo- 
manry cavalry escorted him along the 
London road to Stanmore, where he was 
met on the steps of the Abercorn Arms 
Hotel by the Prince Regent of England.”’ 


We are sure we need make no apo- 
logy to our readers for the length of 
this most interesting passage, especiall 
as the work from which we extract it 
is printed for private circulation only. 
We must state, however, that our 
limits have compelled us in some mea- 
sure to compress Captain Smyth's 
anecdotical details; and we should 
also mention that they are preceded 
by some extracts from the King’s let- 
ters written when at Hartwell, which 
throw a pleasing light on his mode of 
life at that place, and on his personal 
character as an amiable and accom- 
plished man. It was with a just ap- 
preciation of all these points that Lord 
Byron penned those sneering lines, in 
his poem called “ The Age of Bronze.” 
Good classic Louis! is it, canst thou say, 
Desirable to be the “‘ Desiré ” ? (abode, 
Why wouldst thou leave calm Hartwell’s green 
Apician table and Horatian ode, 

To rule a people who will not be ruled, 
And love much rather to be scourg’d than school’d ? 


King Louis in 1817 sent his por- 
trait, painted by Le Fevre, as a pre- 
sent to Sir George Lee ; and 


“among other relics of the Bourbon 
residence preserved in Hartwell House are 
the prie-Dieu chair of Louis the Eigh- 
teenth; the prie-Dieu of the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, and her work-table; the 
altar in the chapel; Sir William Lee’s 
chair converted into a confessional by the 
addition of a grating and kneeling step ; a 
fine missal which belonged to the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims; and a bronze reading- 
grade used in the chapel during divine 
service, the desk-plate of which is en- 
graven with the sacred monogram over 
three nails in the centre of a radiated 
circle, with a cherub at each angle of 
the plate. There are, moreover, various 
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articles of furniture, and several portraits 
of members of the royal family, together 
with some books, manuscripts, and prints; 
and a clock, a barometer, and two or three 
thermometers which belonged to the 
King.”’ 

But it is high time that we should 
explain that these historic anecdotes are 
only an incidental, and in fact a sup- 
plementary, feature of the handsome 
volume before us. Captain Smyth’s 
original object was to indite an account 
of the Hartwell Observatory ; but he 
felt it was impossible to draw that up 
without vivid recollections of a man- 
sion in which he has passed many la- 
borious and many happy hours, and of 
an estate to which he has long been a 
trustee, under act of parliament. He 
therefore commenced his undertakin 
in the true spirit of an historian, “a 
thence carried it forward into his fa- 
vourite branches of antiquarian and 
philosophical science. The first divi- 
sion of the work is occupied with de- 
tails respecting the parish and manor 
of Hartwell : its locality, geology, pro- 
duce, and general statistics. he 
second commemorates the successive 
lords of the manor, of the races of 
Peverel, de Hertewell, Luton, Hamp- 
den, and Lee; a succession, by the way, 
in which the estate has never been 
alienated, during the course of nearly 
four centuries. The third describes 
the house and its contents, its paint- 
ings, library, museum, numismatics, 
and Egyptian antiquities. The fourth 
is devoted to the history and descrip- 
tion of the Hartwell Observatory ; and 
includes the valuable tabular record of 
the meridional observations made by 
the late Mr. James Epps, who was 
established at Hartwell as Dr. Lee’s 
astronomical assistant, until his ser- 
vices were prematurely terminated by 
his death. Here also is given an ac- 
count, of the highest interest to astro- 
nomers, of the observations made at 
Hartwell by Captain Smyth upon the 
position and colours of Double Stars ; 
followed by the no less attractive 
“story of y Virginis,” a binary-star to 
the calculation of whose admeasure- 
ment and motions Captain Smyth has 
summoned the zealous co-operation of 
Sir John Herschel, the late Professor 
Henderson of Edinburgh, Mr. J. R. 
Hind, the Rev. W. R. Dawes, Lord 
Wrottesley, Mr. J. C. Adams, and 
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several industrious coadjutors, whose 
respective reports are here incorpo- 
rated. To these subjects succeed some 
observations on Encke’s comet, and a 
description of the meteorological equip- 
ments of the Hartwell Observatory. 

The volume is liberally illustrated 
with engravings, which are all the 
more worthy of regard, from having 
been provided from drawings made by 
various members of the author’s own 
family. The larger number illustrate 
the museum, and especially Dr. Lee’s 
extensive collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities ; the discussion of which oc- 
cupies nearly seventy pages. The sub- 
ject is too extensive for us now to 
grapple with ; but we have been un- 
able to resist the permission so kindly 
ovaries us, of transferring to our 

es the engraving of a very elegant 
pach bust of Greek art, = ye 
first publicly represented in the Rev. 
Robert Walpole’s work on Turkey and 
the East, engraved by F. C. Lewis, from 
a drawing by “ Belshazzar” Martin : 

This bust was found among the ruins 
of ancient Tyre, and purchased there for a 
trifle by Dr. Lee,in 1811. From its bear- 
ing the mitra or Phrygian cap, and its 
youthful androgynous aspect, it possibly 
represents Atys or Paris ; and it is remark- 
able as shewing the teeth, on a close in- 
spection of the mouth, which are seen in 
but few busts. Poor Iarbus, voce Virgil, 
vented his indignation at Trojan heads— 

Et nunc ille Paris cum semiviro comitatu, 

Moeonid mentum mitra.” 

To some of our readers the infor- 
mation will be welcome that the mu- 
nificent owner of these learned stores, 
latterly better known as Treasurer of 
the Astronomical and President of the 
Numismatic Societies, as a young man 
visited the ancient countries of the 
world, in the character of Travelling 
Bachelor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. His name then was Fiott, which 
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he exchanged fgr Lee in the year 1815. 
Hence the exordium of his career as 
a collector. A long gallery on the 
first floor at Hartwell affords the 
requisite accommodation for the mu- 
seum, which is supplied with the won- 
ders of the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms, as well as antiquarian 
relics, and works of industrial art. In 
numismata, a series of six hundred 
Roman medals in large brass, which 
had been formed by Captain Smyth at 
Bedford (and described in a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue there printed in 1834), 
was passed over to Hartwell, when 
Dr. Lee resolved to increase their 
number to one thousand; and from 
those collected in his travels, and 
others since secured by his taste and 
perseverance, he has nearly accom- 
lished that resolve. Respecting the 
ibrary we must still add a few words, 
though we have scarcely any space 
remaining. 


“ From the union of the Hartwell, Col- 
worth, and Totteridge libraries, together 
with the constant additions which have 
been made by Dr. Lee, the collection is 
very extensive and valuable. It comprises, 
in a word, all the best works in the ancient 
and modern languages in every department 
of intellectual culture, as well in divinity, 
history, and law, as in poetry, belles lettres, 
fine arts, antiquities, natural history, and 
voyages and travels. Hence the accumu- 
lation has been so great, that Dr. Lee has 
been driven to distribute his books in 
classes among the various apartments of 
the house ; and, besides those in the prin- 
cipal bedrooms, there is a suite of six 
airy attics devoted to that object; but, 
since the observatory has been attached, 
that room has become the principal depo- 
sitary of mathematical and philosophical 
works in their various forms and applica- 
tions, both English and foreign, from the 
earliest period to the present time ; among 
which are many of rare occurrence.’’ 


Sic itur ad astra! 





THE DUKE OF ALBEMARLE AND CHARLES II. 


SINCE I wrote the article on 
“ Monk and the Restoration,” for your 
Magazine of last month, I have found, 
in the same collection to which I was 
then indebted, two or three other 
broadsides relating to the Duke of 
Albemarle and the times immediately 
preceding and following the return of 


Charles II. to the throne. They, like 
the others, as far as my knowledge 
extends, are quite new, and on various 
accounts merit observation. I there- 
fore send you a notice of them, to form 
a sort of supplement to my previous 
contribution. 

The first of these relates to a versi- 
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fier regarding whom I can supply 
no information—Richard Farrar—a 
name, I apprehend, now occurring for 
the first time in our poetical annals, 
and perhaps on this ground only de- 
serving record. Under the date of 
22 May, 1660, seven days before the 
restored monarch entered London, 
Farrar printed “ A Panegyrick to his 
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Excellency the Lord General Monck:” 
on the face of it (“ London, Printed 
by John Macock”), he calls himself 
“ Richard Farrar, Esq.” and it con- 
sists of only thirty-four lines, com- 
mencing with a simile which had been 
used two months before, when Monk 
was entertained at Clothworkers’ Hall. 
Farrar begins, 


England’s St. George, who did the virgin free 
From dragon’s jaws, was but a type of thee; 


and he goes on, like his predecessor, 
to show how much greater Monk was 
than St. George, because he had de- 


stroyed not one but many dragons, in 
the persons of the members of the 
Long Parliament :— 


Thou, noble George, that Saint surpasses far 
(Monck’s name alone hath quench’d our flaming war); 
He but one dragon slew, one virgin freed, 

But thou three kingdoms hast redeem’d, (blest deed !) 
Redeem’d from numerous dragons’ tearing paws, 
Who kill’d our King and trampled on our laws, 


Monsters of monsters ! &c. 


The general’s bloodless victory, ob- 
tained with so much “ speed and si- 
lence,” are also highly lauded, and the 
obligations of the king and nation of 
course not omitted; but nothing is 
added to our information regarding 
events of the period, and the lines can 
lay claim to little of that which the 
writer abundantly — upon the sub- 
ject of his eulogy. F'arrar’s flattery, 
to be sure, is not more fulsome than 
Monk had previously swallowed in the 
halls of various trading companies of 
London, but we do not find that this 
“ Panegyric” had been any where 
publicly pronounced. 

The name subscribed to the produc- 
tion I have next to notice will be sure 
to attract attention—W. Drummond. 
He was the son of the celebrated Scot- 


tish poet (the friend of Ben Jonson) 
Drummond of Hawthornden, who died 
in 1649: his son was knighted by 
Charles II., not very long after he had 
been gay upon the throne. Ver 
possibly he ingratiated himself with 
the monarch by this and other adu- 
latory performances, and it is well 
known that his father had been a 
loyal adherent of Charles I. It is en- 
titled an “ Anagram of his Excellency 
the Lord Generall George Monck, 
King come ore;” which is not very 
exact, inasmuch as the letters of the 
name and of the sentence do not en- 
tirely correspond. As it consists of 
only twenty-six lines, and may be 
considered a curiosity in its way, I 
will quote it at length. 


You divine cabalists, who raise your fame 

By your expounding every word and name, 
See here’s a name makes all the world to ring ; 
George Monck interpreted is Come o’er King. 


* Come o’er, King 


harles ; receive your triple crown : 


I’ll give you them, yet give you but your own,” 
Says the most loyal and most prudent knight 
That virtue ever taught : for his delight 

Is to teach all justice and loyalty, . 

That his unparalleled example see. 

The fleets and flocks, meeting on seas and shore, 
Extol George Monck that caus’d the King come o’er: 
His name foretold what now himself hath done 
By bringing in the lawful heir and son 

Of Charles the First; undoubted successor 

To Brutus, Fergus, and the Conqueror. 

When statesmen heard we would the King restore 


They ask’d who durst do’t ? 


We said King come o’er / 
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He sign’d a blank and sent it to the King ; 

Our Monarch ask’d no more, but o’er did bring 

His loyal royal train, big with content, 

T’embrace George Monck, and’s true free Parliament. 
Vive, George Monck, for since the King came o’er 
We reap those joys we sow’d in tears before. 
Propitious Heaven! the Stuart’s long preserve, 

And Monck’s as long our gracious King to serve. 


What may be the meaning of the 
words preceding the author’s name, 
“ For Mr. William Clark, Sec.,” I do 
not understand. I do not recollect to 
have met with any other specimen of 
the poetry (so to call it) of Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond. 

The next document affords a curi- 
ous illustration of a passage in Pepy’s 
Diary, where, under the date of 20th 
Nov. 1660, we read as follows: “ Mr. 
Shepley and I to the new playhouse 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields (which was 
formerly Gibbon’s tennis-court), where 
the play of the ‘Beggar’s Bush’ was 
newly begun ; and so we went in, and 
saw it well acted; and here I saw the 
first time one Moone, who is said to be 
the best actor in the world, lately come 
over with the King, and indeed it is 
the finest playhouse, I believe, that 
ever was in England. This morning 
I found my lord in bed late, he having 
been with the King, Queen, and 
Princess, at the Cockpit all night, 
where General Monk treated them; 
and after supper a play, where the 
King did put a great affront upon 
Singleton’s music, he bidding them 
stop, and made the French music 
play, which, my Lord says, do much 
outdo ours.” ‘This supper was given 
by Monk  agem Duke of Albemarle 
on 7th July preceding) on 19th Nov., 
when a play was performed after- 


For Mr. Wiii1AM CLARK, Sec. 
W. Drummonp, Gent. 


wards; but the title of it is not given 
by Pepys, who saw the “ Beggar's 
Bush” acted on 20th Nov. Perhaps 
he had not heard the name of that 
represented at the Cockpit, Whitehall, 
or, as usual, he would have mentioned 
it; and the printed prologue now 
before me, on a broadside, does not 
supply the deficiency, for it is merely 
entitled, 
“ The Prologue to his Majesty at 
the first Play presented at the Cock- 
it in Whitehall, being part of that 
oble Entertainment which their Ma- 
isties received, Novemb. 19., from his 
xrace the Duke of Albemarle.” 
Mohun, or Moone (as Pepys spells 
the name) was one of the King’s com- 
any under Davenant, and as the Pro- 
ogue incontestibly shews that the play 
on the 19th November was performed 
by a body of public actors, there is 
little doubt that Mohun, who had 
“lately come over with the king” 
was one of them. The forty-four lines 
introductory of the play were b 
Davenant, because his name “ By Will. 
Davenant” (as I apprehend in his own 
hand-writing) is at the end of the 
printed copy I have employed. This 
fact communicates an additional in- 
terest and importance to it, and on 
this account I do not so much beg 
permission, as do your readers the fa- 
vour, to transcribe the whole. 


Greatest of Monarchs, welceme to this place, 
Which Majesty so oft was wont to grace 
Before our exile, to divert the Court, 

And balance weighty cares with harmless sport. 
This truth we can to our advantage say, 


That they would have no King would have no Play : 
The Lawrel and the Crown together went, 

Had the same foes and the same banishment. 

The ghost of your great ancestors they fear’d, 
Who, by the art of conjuring Poets rear’d, 

Our Harries and our Edwards, long since dead, 
Still on the stage a march of glory tread. 

Those monuments of fame (they thought) would stain, 
And teach the people to despise their reign : 

Nor durst they look into the Muses well, 

Lest the clear spring their ugliness should tell. 
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Affrighted with the shadow of their rage, 

They broke The Mirror of the Times, the stage. 
The stage against them still maintained the war, 
When they debauch’d the pulpit and the bar. 
Though to be hypocrites be our praise alone, 
’Tis our peculiar boast that we were none: 
Whate’er they taught, we practis’d what was true, 
And something we had learn’d of honour too, 
When by your danger and our duty prest 

We acted in the field, and not in jest. 

Then for the cause our tiring house they sack’d, 
And silenc’d us that they alone might act ; 


And (to our shame) most dextrously they do it, 
Out-act the players and out-lie the poet. 

But all the other arts appeared so scarce, 

Our’s were the moral lectures, their’s the farce : 
This spacious land their theatre became, 

And they grave councillors and lords in name, 
Which these mechanics personate so ill, 

That even th’ oppressed with contempt they fill. 
But when the lion’s dreadful skin they took, 
They roar’d so loud that the whole forest shook. 
The noise kept all the neighbourhood in awe, 
Who thought ’twas the true lion by his paw. 

If feigned virtue could such wonders do, 

What may we not expect from this that’s true? 
But this great theme must serve another age 

To fill our story and adorn our stage. 


Besides subscribing the broadside, 


as I have stated, Davenant corrected 
an error of the press, by substituting 
“ your” for their in the ninth line. 
The imprint is—‘“ London, printed 
for G. Bedell and T. Collins, at the 
Middle-Temple Gate, in Fleet-street, 
1660.” The players were justified in 
thus claiming credit for their loyalty, 
for many, if not most, of them, after 
the closing of the theatres by the 
Republicans, took up arms in the 
royal cause; and Wright, in a well 
known passage in his Historia His- 
trionica (8vo. 1699) tells us that 
Mohun was a captain, and Hart, his 
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fellow actor in the King’s company of 
comedians, a lieutenant during the 
Civil Wars. After the Restoration 
they returned to the stage, and often 
played before the Court in the Cockpit 
at Whitehall. We may perhaps be 
allowed to conjecture that the play 
acted there, after the Duke of Albe- 
marle’s supper on the 19th November, 
was Fletcher’s “ Beggar’s Bush,” and 
that it was repeated at Gibbon’s Ten- 
nis Court on the next day, when Pepys 
saw it, because it (though not “ Single- 
ton’s music”) had met with the royal 
approbation on the night ee 
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Part III. 


THE REUCHLIN CONTROVERSY. 


THE Reformation was in the main 
more a revolt of the human conscience 
than of the human understanding. It 
was its corruptions more than its doc- 
trinal falsehoods which roused the hearts 
of men against the Church of Rome. A 
community can never be stirred to its 
most living depths by the longing for 
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intellectual disenthralment. Freedom 
is far from being a perennial need of 
mankind. The dream of freedom 
brightens on the soul when the soul is 
robbed of higher and more substantial 
blessings. Stronger, more abiding than 
the love of freedom is the love of order 
and organization; a love made im- 
3S 
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measurably intense by the influences 
of habit and by selfish fears. But 
more potent than this love is that which 
hallows while it consolidates order and 
organization—the instinct of everlast- 
ing right. It was that instinct to 
which the Reformation spoke, finding 
a response in the valiant wrath of 
millions. The first blow which Luther 
struck was not given in any battle of 
speculation, it was struck at an abomi- 
nation horrible in the sight, putrid in 
the nostrils of every Christian. Long 
enough might Luther have appealed 
to the insulted intellect unless he had 
accepted as fellow champion in his 
conflict with popery that whirlwind of 
indignation which any gross and pre- 
valent scandal, any great and mon- 
strous wrong, irresistibly begets. The 
multitude has no time, no inclination 
for nice balancings and subtle distine- 
tions. And Luther conquered its brain 
by conquering its bosom. When he 
had hurled himself with all his force 
and fury at a pollution that infected 
and poisoned the whole being of so- 
ciety, the people were prompt enough 
to see the crushing logic of his propo- 
sitions. It was through believing in 
the Reformer that they welcomed the 
Reformation. 

But by the side of that moral fervor 
and ferment out of which the Refor- 
mation as a popular fact grew, marched 
a mighty co-operator, the emancipated 
scholarship of Europe, resolved not 
only to maintain the ground it had 
won, but yearning for a broader field, 
and a bolder, more independent action. 
The war of the scholar against the 
priest, of the individual mind in its 
thirst for culture and knowledge 
against spiritual despotism, was begun 
and half gained when Luther rushed 
with his plenitude of energies on the 
scene. ‘The scholar, as such, is not 
moved by the iniquities that desolate 
the earth. He has no quarrel with 
the priest, because the priest tries to 
buttress crumbling institutions by 
tricks so base that they blacken into 
guilt. But in all ages the scholar, 
whether an Abelard or a Descartes, 
amid whatever outward homage he 
may give to current ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, claims for himself the largest 
latitude of thought and of utterance, 
and fiercely combats if the claim be 
denied. The scholar by nature, by 


taste, and by occupation is a quiet 
conformist. Organizations the com- 
pactest, the most untroubled, the most 
revered, alone afford him the means 
of pursuing his inquiries with fruitful 
and consecutive results. He dwells 
therefore willingly enough under the 
shadow of sacerdotal corporations, the 
most ambitious, the most unscru- 
pe the most depraved, provided 

is steps are left as untrammelled as 
his phantasies. The contest therefore 
in which the scholarship of Christen- 
dom was engaged when the Reforma- 
tion arose, was a contest on its own 
account. It was not the assertion of a 
popular principle, it was not intention- 
ally identified with the chief objects 
and interests of the Reformation. In- 
deed it is questionable whether as a 
whole it did not regret the shape 
which the Reformation took, and would 
not have preferred a revolution unac- 
companied by dismemberment. Still 
it was the ally of the Reformation in 
spite of itself. Much as it might dis- 
like to see the rash, rude populace 
sharing in that light of which it had 
hitherto possessed the proud monopoly, 
it felt that it must bear the burden 
and heat of the day along with that 
rude, rash mass, or be itself annihilated. 
Its own separate struggles for existence 
however at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, or immediately before it, have 
much attraction for us; whereof not 
the least in importance was the Reuch- 
lin Controversy, of which, and of 
Reuchlin himself, we shall furnish as 
brief and clear an account as we can; 
not alone because Ulrich von Hutten 
played so foremost a part in that con- 
iroversy, but inasmuch as Reuchlin 
was the most eminent type of the 
scholar fighting for liberty against the 
machinations of Romish_priestcraft, 
and the controversy the best illustra- 
tion of the victory which the intellect 
of the learned attempted to achieve, of 
the work which it attempted to ac- 
complish apart from the conscience of 
the people. 

Johann Reuchlin was born at Pfortz- 
heim, in the margraviate of Baden, in 
the year 1455. From an early period 
of his life he showed the most ardent 
love of knowledge, and an untiring 
industry in the acquisition thereof. 
He was sent to Paris to perfect his 
acquaintance with Greek and Latin. 
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There also he studied caligraphy, with 
the view of getting his livelihood by 
copying manuscripts. Whatever time 
he had to spare from these pursuits 
was devoted to dialectics, and to the 
works of Aristotle. In his twentieth 

ear he went from Paris to Basle. 

here he took a degree as master of 
arts, and published a Latin dictionary 
so much superior to all which had 
gone before it that it immediately dis- 
placedthem. At Basle, Johann Wessel, 
who had been banished from Paris on 
account of his religious opinions, in- 
structed him in the Hebrew language. 
After residing in various cities of 
France he came in 1479 to Tubingen. 
Here he did two important things: 
he took a doctor’s degree and a wife. 
Growing tired of the monotony of 
academical life, he turned his attention 
to law, and practised as a barrister 
with great success and fame. In his 
twenty-sixth year he was chosen by 
Count Eberhard of Wurtemburg as 
his private secretary. He accompanied 
the count to Italy, with many of whose 
most distinguished men he became in- 
timate, and was exceedingly admired 
for his classical culture and refinement. 
On his return from Italy new honours 
and dignities awaited him. In 1486 
he was sent by the count to be present 
at the coronation as King of the 
Romans of Maximilian, afterwards the 
Emperor, who treated him with much 
respect and kindness. On a second 
journey to Italy connected with the 
count’s affairs he extended his circle 
of friendships. Brilliant was Reuch- 
lin’s reception in 1492 at the court of 
the Emperor Frederick the Third, to 
which at Linz he went along with the 
count. The learned, the Emperor, and 
his grandees, all strove who should 
show him most admiration and esteem. 
The Emperor created him a noble, 
and appointed him a councillor of the 
empire. What perhaps he valued far 
more than these titles was his intro- 
duction about this time to a Jew of 
extraordinary erudition called Loans, 
who unveiled to him in the Hebrew 
language and literature rich and un- 
visited sources which he had never 
before suspected. 

The elevation of his beloved and 
esteemed protector Eberhard to the 
dukedom of Wurtemburg was an event 
at which Reuchlin must have rejoiced 
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in no ordinary degree. But the Duke 
soon died, and had for successor a 
man as unlike as possible to himself— 
Eberhard the Second—who not merely 
neglected Reuchlin, but persecuted him 
because Reuchlin had the courage to 
give the foolish ruler wise advice. To 
escape a prison, or something worse, 
Reuchlin was compelled to fly. Bishop 
Dalberg of Worms, the Chancellor of 
the Elector Palatine, offered him an 
asylum. As the Elector’s ambassador 
he repaired to Rome, where he re- 
mained more thana year. Here, while 
disciplining his mind at every point, 
and adding to his stores of knowledge 
from every quarter, he published a 
number of Orations which he had de- 
livered before Pope Alexander the 
Sixth. When the troubles in Wurtem- 
burg had somewhat subsided, Reuchlin 
ventured to return to Suabia, and 
lived for a time a wholly literary life, 
publishing numerous works; among 
others a treatise on the art of preaching 
anda Hebrew grammar. Those works 
increased a renown which was already 
second to none in Germany. The 
Suabian Alliance, however, dragged 
him from his literary retirement to 
confer on him one of the highest offices 
in their gift, the onerous duties of 
which he continued to fulfil for eleven 
years. Sighing all this while, not for 
repose, but for labours more suited to 
his taste and character, he found oc- 
casional relaxation in a country-house 
which he had, and in the company of 
studious youths, some of whom, like 
Melancthon, afterwards became more 
famous than himself. And now broke 
forth that storm to which we owe the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. He 
passed through that storm only to be 
exposed to new dangers, through the 
war which the Suabian Alliance carried 
on against Duke Ulrich of Wurtem- 
burg. When the Duke’s opponents 
took Stuttgart, Reuchlin, who was 
living there at the time, found pro- 
tectors in Ulrich von Hutten and 
Francis von Sickingen, and his inter- 
cession with these and with the other 
members of their party was often of 
great value to the citizens. Stuttgart 
again falling into the hands of Duke 
Ulrich, Reuchlin escaped the hardest 
fate only by the speediest flight. At 
Ingolstadt, whither he was invited by 
Duke William of Bavaria, he had in 
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teaching the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages an audience of not less than 
three hundred. A cessation of tur- 
moil and of peril permitted him to 
settle once more in his native regions, 
when a grievous pestilence which there 
prevailed drove him away from Ingol- 
stadt. At the university of Tubingen 
he had just begun to give instructions 
in the Greek and Latin languages, and 
to lecture on AXschines and Demo- 
sthenes, when he died of consumption 
on the 30th of July, 1522. A portion 
of his valuable library was bequeathed 
to the church at Pforzheim, another 
portion came to Carlsruhe, but the 
greater part perished in the commo- 
tions and disasters which the wars of 
Germany brought in their train. 

Few of the great men of Germany 
have been more enthusiastically or 
unanimously praised. by German 
writers than Reuchlin. ‘the noble- 
ness of his character, the breadth of 
his views, the extent of his acquire- 
ments, the services which he rendered 
to the cause of intellectual freedom, all 
merited a gratitude which has not been 
niggardly given. As the first among 
German scholars to dower theology 
and its handmaidens with a liberal 
aspect and a comprehensive range, he 
was as enlightened and energetic a 
pioneer of literary and scientific pro- 
gress as Erasmus, while displaying a 
boldness and an honesty of which that 
trimming, servile, cowardly, though 
brilliant and gifted man was altogether 
incapable. Before Reuchlin a know- 
ledge of Hebrew had been confined 
almost exclusively to learned Rabbins. 
Reuchlin broke through this charmed 
monopoly, and made an accurate and 
profound acquaintance with Hebrew as 
much an indispensable accomplishment 
of a finished and furnished scholar as 
Greek and Latin; which, while serving 
general improvement, made it easier for 
Luther and others to translate and ex- 
tensively diffuse the scriptures. But 
Reuchlin was not a mere student 
nourishing himself with glorious ideal- 
isms. He was a man of action, with a 
heart beating warm for the fatherland 
and for the rights of humanity. Eras- 
mus, Luther, and Reuchlin, may be 
taken as three consummate types of 
three primordial tendencies of their 
age; the first of the desire of mental 
liberty for its own sake ; the second of 
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the yearning for moral regeneration 
and religious reality ; the third of the 
endeavour to render mental liberty and 
moral and religious growth the allies of 
each other. Reuchlin was the com- 
pletest man of the three, and expressed 
best the whole wants of his times. 
Contemporary with Reuchlin was a 
man of an altogether different stamp, 
Jacob von Hogstraten, whose “a 
history it is unnecessary to give, but 
who was ultimately appointed prior of 
the Dominicans at Cologne. For his 
excessive zeal against heretics and 
heresies he was created chief inquisitor 
when an attempt was made to establish 
the Inquisition in the three ecclesias- 
tical electorates of Germany, an at- 
tempt which signally failed from 
Hogstraten and his coadjutors playing 
their parts too well. He possessed 
great learning and was deeply read in 
the scholastic philosophy, but whatever 
light he possessed himself only made 
him the more anxious to exclude all 
light from others. Reforms, innova- 
tions of every kind, found in him a 
most strenuous foe. Of boundless 
pride, of most insatiate ambition, he 
was implacable in his vindictiveness 
against all who offended the former or 
who thwarted the latter. The Catholic 
Church never had a more devoted 
servant nor one more fatal to its in- 
terests ; for his reckless passions, his 
rash audacity, and the fury of his re- 
venge, made him careless of conse- 
quences provided his schemes or even 
his whims were unhindered in their 
impetuous career. As the Reforma- 
tion advanced his rage became the 
more mad and unsparing. In an evil 
hour for himself he attacked Luther, 
who hurled at him one of his most 
crushing diatribes, calling him among 
other things a bloodthirsty murderer 
and the greatest ass he had ever known. 
His extreme violence made him at last 
pr mad even with his own party, and 
falling into universal discredit he ended 
a miserable life, stained with foulest 
cruelties, in 1527. 
_ One of Hogstraten’s most willing 
instruments was a certain Johann 
Pfefferkorn, who, in 1506, professed his 
conversion to the Christian religion 
from the Jewish. As his sincerity was 
greatly doubted, he resolved to prove 
it by his prodigious virulence. He per- 
secuted in every imaginable mode the 
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adherents of his former faith ; and he 
flattered the Dominican order with the 
idea that it would be an easy thing to 
convert them allto the Gospel. Pfeffer- 
korn would not be worth a moment’s 
notice if he had not been so much 
mixed up with the circumstances out 
of which the Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum grew, and if his name did not 
occur so frequently and prominently 
in that celebrated production. He was 
the nominal author of several contro- 
versial works in German and Latin; 
but it is thought that he had neither 
the capacity nor the learning neces- 
sary for their production, and that 
the wily Dominicans merely used his 
name for the discharge of missiles 
which they had not the courage to 
throw at their own risk. He had a very 
beautiful wife, who is often alluded to 
in gross and never in flattering terms in 
the Epistole. After the terrific, annihi- 
lating blows of Ulrich von Hutten, 
Reuchlin, and others, Pfefferkorn sank 
into merited contempt. He had been 
employed as a tool for base purposes 
by an unscrupulous party, and he was 
cast aside without pity when no longer 
of any value. 

Hogstraten and Pfefferkorn, in al- 
liance with a whole gang of monks, 
among other tricks of obscurantism 
which they tried, declared that the 
study of phe books, especially of 
the Talmud and the Cabala, was dan- 
gerous and heretical; that they had 
been written to bring the Christian 
religion into contempt and ought to 
be burned. As Hogstraten had en- 
couraged princes and all good Ca- 
tholics to burn Luther, he could not 
be expected to show much more mercy 
to objectionable books. The head 
quarters of the Obscurantists was Co- 
logne, and Cologne became as famous 
for the darkness it dispensed as it has 
since been for its odoriferous water. 
Hogstraten, Pfefferkorn, and their 
worthy brethren, were not satisfied 
with denouncing the Jewish books; 
they applied to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and endeavoured by garbled 
extracts to obtain from him an edict 
interdicting them. The Emperor was 
inclined to comply with their request, 
but wished first of all to obtain the 
opinion of the Universities, and of the 
learned men likeliest to be free from 
priestly influences and ecclesiastical 
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prejudices, as to which of the books 
it would be advisable to suppress. 
Reuchlin, as one no less distinguished 
for his integrity than for his sagacity 
and erudition, received the command 
of the Elector of Mentz honestly and 
fearlessly to state whether it were 
wise or the contrary to forbid the cir- 
culation of the Jewish books on the 
Ten Commandments, the Law of Moses, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms. Reuch- 
lin uttered his sentiments with the 
utmost frankness, averring that many 
of the Jewish books, instead of injuring 
Christianity, were fitted rather to do 
it honour and to aid its progress; since 
by studying them, scholars were 
better panoplied both for attack and 
for defence, when standing forth as 
champions of the gospel, whilst any 
attempt to interdict them would put 
arms into the hands of the foes of 
Christianity. Those works of the Jews, 
however, which had been written with 
the direct intention of insulting and 
vilifying the Christian faith, or tended 
to bring into discredit other things 
equally holy, or taught magical or 
other pernicious arts, or diffused su- 
perstitious beliefs and practices among 
the people, all such works Reuchlin 
gave his verdict for suppressing with- 
out hesitation. These opinions, which 
were intended for the private ear of 
the Elector of Mentz, found their way, 
it was never known how, to Pfeffer- 
korn and the Cologne monks, to whom 
they gave grave offence, simply from 
their sound sense and their liberality. 
Immense and fierce was the outcry 
against Reuchlin which they imme- 
diately raised. ‘They showered on his 
head libels, satires, lies, and tried to 
entangle and entrap him in a cunning 
web of suspicions. Reuchlin returned 
blow for blow, and a mighty contest 
began, which ultimately took a much 
broader field than the Hebrew books, 
and resolved itself into a crusade 
for and against culture, science, and 
a religion in harmony with both. In 
Miinch’s Introduction to the sixth 
volume of Ulrich von Hutten’s Works, 
will be found a very copious chronicle 
of this grand controversy, which pro- 
duced a deeper excitement among 
the learned than even the outburst of 
the Reformation itself, though it is 
difficult to drag it up from oblivion 
The Universities of Paris, 
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Lyons, Erfurt, and Mentz, pronounced 
themselves on the side of the monks, 
while the enlightened men of all lands 
rose up unanimously in Reuchlin’s de- 
fence. The defenders and adherents of 
Reuchlin were called Humanists. The 
Universities already mentioned de- 
clared those works of his which had 
been published on the matter in de- 
bate heretical and damnable, and they 
were burned at Cologne. Hogstraten 
summoned Reuchlin to appear before 
an inquisitorial tribunal consisting of 
himself and of other members of the 
Dominican order. Reuchlin refused, 
whereupon the tribunal delivered 
judgment against his writings as he- 
retical, The Archbishop of Mentz 
anted him a delay of a month be- 
ore the sentence should be carried 
into execution. Pope Leo the Tenth 
intrusted the investigation of the affair 
to the Bishop of Spire, who decided 
for Reuchlin, a decision in harmony 
with the whole of public opinion. 
Furious at this result, and determined 
to contest every inch of ground and 
to hold his own by force or stratagem, 
Hogstraten journeyed to Rome, sur- 
rounded by numerous followers, and 
carrying with him large sums of money. 
But here also the judges appointed to 
consider the matter gave a verdict 
in favour of Reuchlin. Hogstraten’s 
residence at Rome obtained for him 
nothing but a command of the Pope, 
that the whole controversy should 
cease, and that both parties should 
thenceforth maintain silence. 

Ulrich von Hutten, in his enthusiasm 
for whatever was valiant, generous, 
and truthful, was one of the most 
strenuous battlers for Reuchlin’s cause, 
a cause identified in his mind with 
freedom, right, and justice. He at- 
tacked the Obscurantists with his 
genius, with his wit, with his learning, 
with his unmeasured scorn. His pro- 
ductions on this subject had every 
merit which polemical writings can 
possess; they were read by many for 
their literary excellences who did not 
enter warmly or at all into the spirit of 
the gigantic struggle ; and they gained 
among princes, nobles, and the learned 
numerous recruits to Reuchlin’s side. 
Conspicuous among the stabs dealt to 
the Hogstraten party by Hutten’s 
fertile, incisive, and energetic pen, was 
a long Latin poem, entitled “ Tri- 
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umphus Capnionis,” the publication of 
which was delayed for a season at the 
request of the temporising Erasmus. 
Capnio was the learned name given to 
Reuchlin by his learned contempora- 
ries, hence the title of the poem. In 
the ordinary sense of the term it would 
be wrong to call the Triumphus poetry; 
but as a pamphlet, eloquent with anger 
and wielding the knout remorselessly, 
it is a masterpiece. 

Whatever else however Hutten 
wrote in defence of Reuchlin and 
against his enemies was thrown into 
the shade by the Epistolee Obscurorum 
Virorum, the authorship of which has 
given rise to as much speculation and 
ingenious conjecture in Germany as 
the authorship of Junius in England. 
By some it has been supposed that 
they were written entirely by Hutten, 
and by others that he had no share in 
their composition at all. When the 
first book appeared, 1515, it was unani- 
mously ascribed to Reuchlin himself. 
Then a belief arose that Erasmus and 
Hutten had assisted him. Certain 
modern critics wish to prove that the 
first part was from the pen of Wolf- 
gang Augst, a learned and witty 
printer, at Hagenau, and that the re- 
mainder sprung from the joint talents 
of Hutten and Crotus Rubianus. That 
either Erasmus or Reuchlin took any 
part in producing them is unlikely, 
though both seem to have known who 
the author was. Reuchlin was not 
master enough of the glancing, gallant 
style which distinguishes them, and 
Erasmus was not capable of such 
brave defiance of monkery. The pro- 
babilities all go with those who believe 
that the entire burden and the entire 
glory of the authorship must remain 
with Ulrich von Hutten. Without en- 
tering into minute points of criticism, it 
suffices to say that he was the only man 
of his time combining the moral and 
mental qualities necessary for such a 
work; that these letters correspond 
completely in spirit and in manner to 
whatever else he wrote in the course of 
the Controversy, and to all his other 
productions; that there is none of his 
contemporaries to whose productions 
they thus correspond ; that he seems to 
claim them as his; that there was no 
one engaged in the Controversy to 
whom both the friends of Reuchlin 
and his foes so unanimously attributed 
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them. At all events the claim of Hut- 
ten tothe Epistolee is better established 
than that of Sir Philip Francis or any 
other to Junius. 

The Epistole have been frequently 
reprinted. The edition by Miinch will 
be found as serviceable as any. 

The book in form consists of letters 
addressed to Ortuinus Gratius, one of 
the chiefs of the Obscurantists, who 
persecuted Reuchlin. His name was 
probably selected from his being the 
supposed author of the works which 
appeared under the name of Pfeffer- 
korn. Meant to ridicule the monks, 
they were written in most monkish 
Latin. In a literary point of view 
they are, we think, a good deal over- 
rated. In many parts they are as dis- 
gusting from their filth as Voltaire’s 
Pucelle, and this defect is not always 
redeemed by proportionate wit. The 
satirical talent which they display is 
unquestionable, but this quite unac- 
companied by any warmth of phantasy 
or fertility of invention. ‘The really 
good things in the book reduce them- 
selves to about a score, and these recur 
so frequently, and as nearly as possible 
in the same shape and dress, that the 
ultimately become as intolerable as if 
they were thecrassest of stupidities. In 
reading the Epistole, then, we cannot 
resist a strong feeling of monotony. 
While each letter by itself is as clever 
as the one before it, it only makes 
more visible the want of substance, the 
slenderness of materials; but, whatever 
estimate we may form of the book asa 
book, it certainly did popery and 
monkery tremendous and irreparable 
damage. It unveiled the hideous mass 
of corruption which formed at once 
the basis and the instrumentality of 
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both. By indicating in them a pitiable 
puerility by the side of an atrocious 
perversity, it made them ridiculous 
while making them hateful. We see 
the same union of the puerile and the 
perverse at present in kindred churches 
and parties. Would that there were 
some new Epistole Obscurorum Vi- 
rorum to lash them with as much 
vigour and effect ! 

The Obscurantists not being able to 
defend themselves from so formidable 
an attack in any other way, induced 
Leo the Tenth to issue a bull, con- 
demning the Epistole on the 15th 
March, 1517; but the result was what 
might have been expected, that the 
book was more extensively known, 
sought with more avidity, read with 
more interest. 

Hutten’s onslaught on the monks of 
Cologne took place during the same 
year as his withering denunciations of 
the Duke of Wurtemberg; and he 
perhaps fought all the more manfully, 
skilfully, and resistlessly, from having 
two enemies instead of one. 

He was exceedingly benefited by 
the baths at Ems. Various ailments 
which had long afflicted him, especiall 
a trembling in his limbs, ptm sewer | 
Invigorated in body and improved in 
spirits, he was ready for whatever ho- 
nourable adventure required energy, 
daring, the force of a Thor’s hammer 
and the keenness of a Damascus blade. 
And smiting dukes who were assassins 
and adulterers, and monks who were 
the ministers of mischief and the 
champions of ignorance, still left his 
bold and enterprising character an af- 
fluence of unexpended activity, deter- 
mination, and valour. 

Francis HarweE1. 





NOTES OF A TOUR ALONG THE ROMAN WALL. 
By Cuarues Roacu Smirs, F.S.A. 


(Concluded from p. 388.) 


HOUSESTEADS, the Roman Bor- 
covicus, is one of the most interesting of 
the wall stations, and has deservedly 
been eulogised by Gordon and Stukeley, 
and described in its present state at 
considerable length Mr. Bruce. 
Stukeley calls it “the Tadmor of Bri- 
tain.” Tt 





s last historian, with more , 


sober judgment, cautions the visitor 
against approaching it with expecta- 
tions too greatly excited; but he ad- 
mits that the buried ruins remain as 
vast and complete as ever, and that 
when they are fully excavated Borco- 
vicus will be the Pompeii of Britain. 
It is fortunate for the lovers of anti- 
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quity, it is fortunate for the honour of 
our country, that Housesteads is now 
the property of the enlightened owner 
of Chesters, who fully appreciates 
its historical worth. The area of 
the station contains about five acres. 
It is situated upon elevated ground, 
bounded on the north by the great 
wall ; on the east by a ravine, through 
which runs a stream ; and on the south 
by a valley and a ridge, where was 
found an altar dedicated to Jupiter 
by the first cohort of the Tungrians, 
and the celebrated Mithraic cave. The 
walls are in a good state of preserva- 
tion, from nine to sixteen courses of 
the facing-stones yet remaining. Like 
most, if not all, of the wall stations, 
they shew no traces of having been 
flanked with towers, and they are con- 
structed wholly of stone without the 
bonding courses of tiles so common 
in the walls of the castra in the 
south of England. The gateways have 
double entrances, and are built of 
massive stones and flanked with guard- 
rooms. That on the western side, at 


the period of our visit, was being 


further and carefully excavated. It 
presented the appearance of having 
been hastily walled up or barricaded 
for the purpose of defence. As the 
entrances were defended with double 
doors of great strength, this inner wall 
was probably added after their de- 
struction, but when or under what 
circumstances it is impossible to deter- 
mine. It speaks forcibly, however, of 
invasion, aud of battles lost and won, 
such as the lower barrier must often 
have witnessed in the days of Rome’s 
decline and fall. The guard-chambers 
are well preserved; on the side wall 
of one of them is a phallus cut in the 
stone ; the effluvium from animal mat- 
ter with which those rooms were filled 
is still oppressively strong. It is pro- 
bable that the station was occupied 
after the departure of the Romans, 
and the guard-rooms used as recep- 
tacles for refuse of all kinds. It is 
very easy to trace the course of the 
streets running from east to west and 
from north to south, and the remains 
of buildings cover the entire area. 
What these may be, and what they 
may contain, it is useless to speculate 
on; the pickaxe and spade are the 
only keys that can unlock the buried 
treasures, 
7 
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One Roman house has _ 
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however survived the general over- 
throw; the external walls remain 
probably almost to their original alti- 
tude, and the foundations of the in- 
ternal ones are distinct. The preser- 
vation of this rare extant example of 
a Roman house may be attributed to 
its having been found useful as a 
sheepfold—a purpose it has appa- 
rently been applied to for centuries. 

Leaving Housesteads we turned to- 
wards the south to visit Chester- 
Holme, the site of Vindolana, situated 
on the ancient military road, at a con- 
siderable distance from the wall. A 
Roman mile-stone is yet standing by 
the side of the road, and numerous in- 
scriptions and sculptured stones are 
preserved in the house belonging to 
the late Rev. A. Hedley, who made 
considerable researches in the station, 
and collected numerous objects of an- 
tiquity, all of which, except the in- 
scribed stones, are now dispersed and 
probably lost. The cottage inhabited 
by Mr. Hedley, its offices and out- 
houses, are all built of stones taken 
from the station. Many of them have 
belonged to edifices of importance, 
and these are carefully walled up, and 
saved at least from any immediate 
danger. Inscriptions found here men- 
tion the fourth cohort of the Gauls, 
corresponding as in other instances 
with the order of the Notitia. 

As inns are but seldom to be met 
with in the wall district, it is important 
for the traveller to know that one 
called the “Twice Brewed,” about 
two miles from Chester-Holme, on 
the roadside, affords good though 
homely accommodation. He will de- 
rive an additional gratification in 
knowing that here Hutton took shelter 
in company with fifteen carriers, and 
gna some laughable incidents for 

is amusing if not very antiquarian 
History of the Roman Wall. “A 
more dreary country,” writes the 
octogenarian pedestrian as he ap- 
proached the “ Twice Brewed,” “than 
this in which I now am, can scarcely 
be conceived. I do not wonder it 
shocked Camden. The country itself 
would frighten him, without the 
troopers.” Dreary the country doubt- 
less 1s, but it is not the dreariness of 
monotony, or of richer tracts of land 
without historical associations. The 
wall now exhibits a succession of 
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changing and interesting views, and 
we returned eastward from the “'Twice 
Brewed,” a considerable distance, in 
order to secure an examination of the 
portion we had divaricated from in 
visiting Vindolana. Crag after crag, 
rough and precipitous, acclivities steep 
and apparently insurmountable, are all 
traversed equally. In no stage of dif- 
ficulty or danger did the Roman sol- 
diers turn aside from their task, and 
up steep hills, which we had some dif- 
ficulty to climb, the wall is as carefully 
and firmly built as upon level ground; 
the materials nowhere differ; the whin 
rock, or stone of the hills, is used only for 
the body of the work, the facing stones 
are as neatly cut as usual, and brought 
as usual from distant quarries. Pass- 
ing Milking-gap, a mile-castle called 
Castle-nick, Peel-crag, Winshields- 
crag (the highest spot between the two 
seas), and Bloody-gap, we rested at a 
small farm-house at Shield-on-the- 
wall. On the south, near the modern 
military road, are two large stones, 
probably the remains of a circle, called 
“ the mare and foal.” At Bogle-hole, 
the vallum is seen inclining towards 
the wall to assist in defending the 
pass. This is one of the many similar 
adaptations noticed by Mr. Bruce, in 
support of his opinion as to the unity 
and contemporaneous origin of the 
fortifications. ‘The wall has its tradi- 
tions, and spirits are still supposed to 
haunt the neighbourhood of Bogle- 
hole. In our walk we were told of 
the hunter’s dogs turning back from 
the pursuit of animals which were 
something more than what they seemed 
to be, and of a man who attempted to 
fly from a high crag and was killed. 
Our informant did not attribute his 
fall to any defect in the provision he 
had made for his flight, but solely 
from his having neglected to make an 
offering of barley-cake to the rocks. 
Surely there lingers in this story a 
vestige of the old belief which assigned 
to every mountain its guardian divi- 
nity, and to rivers, woods, and fields, 
their gods and goddesses. 

The mile-castle (castellum) near 
Caw-fields is the best preserved along 
the line of the wall, and has been 
cleared of the accumulated earth b 
order of its owner, Mr. Clayton. tt 
1s situated on a gentle slope, the great 
wall forming its northern boundary. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVI, 


It has two entrances, of great strength, 
and with double doors, opposite to each 
other on the north and south, without 
any postern gate. The walls are from 
nine to upwards of ten feet thick, and 
are rounded off on the south. Previous 
to the excavation of this mile-castle it 
was doubtful whether there were open- 
ings from them through the wall. On 
this point much has yet to be deter- 
mined. In this castellum was found a 
fragmentary inscription referring to 
Hadrian and the second legion, and, I 
believe, the sepulchral stone of the 
Pannonian soldier, of a much later 
date, previously mentioned as pre- 
served at Chesters. Near it an altar 
dedicated to Apollo was discovered in 
the summer of last year. 

/Esica, the tenth great station, now 
called Great Chesters, may justly be 
said to be buried in its own ruins, and, 
like many of the others, has never been 
investigated. Accident has brought to 
light, very recently, a large slab, bear- 
ing a dedication to Hadrian, and, 
many years since, an inscription men- 
tioning the rebuilding of a granary by 
a cohort of the Astures, in the reign of 
Alexander Severus. It affords one of 
many similar proofs of the permanent 
residence of particular bodies of troops 
at fixed stations, the Astures being 
located at ZEsica, according to the 
Notitia, nearly 200 years after the 
date of this monument. The descrip- 
tion of the watercourse which supplies 
ZEsica with water, and its long cir- 
cuitous route, forms one of the many 
striking features in Mr. Bruce’s vo- 
lume. It is six miles in length. 

Beyond Zsica a second mountain 
ridge is entered upon. The defiles, 
gaps, and crags, are as remarkable as 
those before alluded to, and the Nine 
Nicks of Thirlwall are perhaps even 
still more precipitous, broken, and 
wildly picturesque. The wall too is 
here seen in larger and more con- 
tinuous masses, and the external facing 
stones are preserved in many places to 
the extent of ten and twelve courses. 

Magna, now Carvoran, lies about 
250 yards to the south of the wall 
and vallum near the village of Green- 
head. The site is elevated ground, 
evidently chosen to avoid a swampy 
flat nearer the wall. The area, about 
four acres and a half, is entirely 
cultivated. In the garden of the farm- 
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house are numerous fragments of archi- 
tecture, altars, and mutilated inscribed 
stones, which have as yet escaped com- 

lete destruction. One of the altars is 
incribed Deo * BELATVCADRO* VOTV'S ‘3 
another, in a wall, is dedicated to the 
god Veteres, probably the Vithris of the 
north; a third, much weather-worn, 
seems addressed to Jupiter, Helius and 
Rome. 

The traveller on leaving Carvoran 
will, from necessity, rest at Glenwhilt, 
a village at no great distance on the 
line of the Newcastle and Carlisle 
railway. He will then be prepared 
to encounter the somewhat difficult ac- 
cess to Birdoswald, ( Amboglanna,) 
one of the noblest of the stations of 
the wall. To avoid a very circuitous 
route the river Irthing must be forded, 
and the steep banks of a ravine covered 
with thickets and underwood must be 
surmounted. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances this is a serious 
task. With us it was rendered more 
formidable by the rain, and, had not our 
fearless guide animated us by example, 
we should possibly have remembered 
the warning precept of Hodgson, that 
“ the attempt is very dangerous, and 
should never be tried by those whose 
life and existence are in any way use- 
ful.” The site of the station is one of 
great natural strength, as on every 
side except the west it is protected by 
deep scars and inland cliffs, and by 
the détour of the Irthing. Amboglanna 
was the head quarters of the first co- 
hort of the Dacians, styled lia, :pro- 
bably in compliment to Hadrian, and 
subsequently termed in addition, Gor- 
diana, from the Emperor Gordian, and 
Tetriciana from Tetricus the success- 
ful usurper in Britain and Gaul in 
the time of Claudius Gothicus and 
Aurelian. Numerous inscriptions re- 
cording this cohort have been dug up 
in and about the station. One is 
built up in the wall of the farm-house 
within the area, and fragments of 
others are lying about the garden. 
Most of these are dedications to Jupi- 
ter. Others record the second and 
sixth legions. We were gratified with 
the sight of a fine piece of sculpture 
three feet high, in the farm-house, re- 
resenting one of the Dee Matres. 

he goddess is represented seated in 
a chair and covered with drapery, the 
folds of which are very elaborately 
worked; the hands, which probably 
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held a basket of fruit, and the head, 
have been broken off. But since our 
return Mr. Bruce has found the head 
in the possession of a person at New- 
castle, and a hope may now be enter- 
tained that head and body will be 
be united in the museum of the anti- 
_— of Pons Zélii. It is not cre- 

itable to private individuals to ab- 
stract solely for their own gratifica- 
tion that which by right and reason 
belongs to the public. But unfortu- 
nately there are hundreds of Roman 
monuments found along the line of 
the wall which have been carried away 
from the places where they were dis- 
covered, and rendered totally inacces- 
sible to the artist and to the antiquary. 
It is also to be noticed that persons 
who for a mere selfish object carry off 
antiquities are the last to communicate 
notices to the proper quarters where 
records would be made of the dis- 
coveries for the use of those whose 
tastes and acquirements qualify them 
to appreciate the true value of works 
of antient art. ‘The remains at Bird- 
oswald are, comparatively, well pre- 
served, and the arrangement of the 
camp, together with the position of the 
streets and buildings, can yet be well 
understood, encumbered as they are 
with earth.and their own ruins. For 
some distance westward of Birdos- 
wald the wall is in excellent con- 
dition, but as Carlisle and the west- 
ern extremity are approached it be- 
comes more and more indistinct, and 
is in many places entirely destroyed. 
The antiquary, however, will never 
find a dearth of materials. The great 
barrier itself has been pillaged by 
everybody, from the Government down 
to the humble tenant of a few acres, 
and its substance is now in high roads, 
churches, farm-houses, and cottages. 
But an extraordinary number of valu- 
able monuments have escaped the 
hands of the plunderers, and are to 
be found in private collections along 
the site of the wall and its appendages. 
Some I have mentioned. The chief of 
those which belong to the western 
extremity of the wall are at Lanercost 
Priory and at Mr. Senhouse’s near 
Maryport. Besides the great stations, 
to which, in this brief notice, I have 
referred, there are others both north 
and south of the wall not less interest- 
ing, and abounding in sculptures and 
inscriptions. We were only able tovisit 
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one of these, called Old Carlisle, about due, and that Severus, who has shared 
two miles from Wigton. It issupposed the credit with Hadrian, did nothing 
to be the Roman Olenacum, but the more than repair the fortresses and 
confirmation of inscriptions is wanted the public buildings which had be- 
to support this appropriation. Among comedilapidated; that Hadrian brought 
the remains from this station which are together for this work the entire mili- 
preserved by Miss Matthews, of Wig- tary force of the province, and that 
ton, we noticed an altar dedicated to the British states or communities also 
Jupiter and Vulcan, for the health of contributed workmen. The mytho- 
the emperor Gordian, which appears logy of the wall, as shewn by in- 
to me to be unpublished ; and the fol- _ scriptions, is another highly interesting 
lowing curious specimen of orthogra- subject of inquiry. We find a consi- 
phy :—TANCORIX MVLIER VIGSIT ANNOS erable number of deities, apparently 
sEGSAGINTA :—“ Tancorix, a woman; both of Celtic and Teutonic parentage, 
she lived sixty yers.”. The memorial incorporated with the well-known gods 
is also remarkable forthe mode adopted and goddesses of Greece and Rome; 
to express the sex of Tancorix, a Bri- and topical divinities, whose influence 
tish or Gaulish name, which from its was restricted to particular localities, 
termination would have been consi- are also very numerous. The latter 
dered masculine. seem to have held an intermediate 

I have in this slight sketch only been place, and to have exercised a media- 
able to allude to the inscriptions which torial or connecting relation between 
have strewed the ground from Bow- the higher gods and their worshippers, 
ness to Wallsend. They formachap- and every where we trace marks of 
ter in the history of our country which the popularity in which they were 
has been but little consulted by the held.* But it is rather singular that 
historical antiquary, and is altogether in no instance do we recognise any 
unknown to the public in general. monument or inscription bearing re- 
Referring for the present to the most ference to Christianity; a fact which, 
limited range of these records, I may coupled with a similar void in the early 
observe that they very clearly explain monuments of the south of Britain, 
the origin of the wall itself, and tends to induce us to place the general 
settle the questions which have so diffusion of the gospel in Britain at a 
long been raised as to its date. They much later date than is commonly 
prove that to Hadrian this honour is assigned. 
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Rambles in Germany (Professor Paulus—Historical associations of Spires—Works of art in progress at 
Spires cathedral—German railways—Peaceful industry of the people)—Royal Titles of peerage— 
Who first suggested the humane treatment of Lunatics—St. Pierre ?—Device of Star or Sun and 
Crescent—The true use of Heraldry, with suggestions to the Heralds—Meaning of the word “‘ Whif- 
fler’—* The Nicholas of the Tower” not a Bristol ship—Old Market-cross at Sedbergh in Yorkshire, 


RAMBLES IN GERMANY. 


Heidelberg, Aug. 15.t place at Heidelberg on the 11th. He was 

Mr. Ursan,—I closed my last com- interred on the 13th in the new cemetery. 
munication with a brief mention of the Nobody seems to have known how near 
death of Professor Paulus, which took he was to his end. He was within three 





* A monument of this class, found on the line of the wall near Burgh by Sands, has 
— communicated to me by my friend Mr. Rooke, of Wigton, since my return. It 
reads : 

MATRI ° 
D*°O°*M* 
7*2*=* 
vi" 
Matribus Domesticis, Vexillatio. leg. vi. 
It has been noticed, I see, by Hodgson. 
Tt This letter was delayed by some mistake in the post-office for nearly a month,—Ep, 
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weeks of entering his 91st year, and, 
having long withdrawn from publiclife, was 
spoken of as of the dead. To do him 
honour at the last, however, seemed to be 
the common desire. All parties, Catholic, 
Protestant, university-men and townsmen, 
united on the occasion, and the attend- 
ance at the funeral was one of the largest 
Heidelberg ever witnessed. It seemed as 
if every feeling was merged in respect for 
a character of most undeviating honesty 
and adherence to conviction. Whether 
his extreme rationalistic views had under- 
gone any modification I know not. The 
Protestant clergyman who delivered one 
of the funeral addresses dwelt with peculiar 
emphasis on his conscientious adherence 
to duty, and his unshrinking warfare 
against whatever power might attempt to 
enslave the human mind. ‘ La raison 
finira par avoir raison,’’ was his motto, 
written with his own hand, thirteen years 
before, under the picture of himself. The 
prayers, addresses, and funeral hymns 
were all beautiful and impressive, and 
seem to have powerfully affected the by- 
standers. By and by, we of course shall 
have, from the hands of some one to whom 
the professor was well-known, a memoir 
which will enable us to form a judgment 
of his whole mind and thoughts, vigorous 
and clear to the last. Till we have it, we 
know not the mental history of his later 
days. One thing is unquestionable— 
that he clung with earnestness to the hope 
of immortality, and claimed discipleship 
with the Saviour. 
* * * 

Spires, Aug. 24. 

I am heartily glad to have visited the 
ancient city of Spires, although the present 
state of its cathedral (next to Cologne the 
largest in Germany) * is not favourable 
for observation. We had seen its two 
towers, with the large massive building to 
which they belong, rising in the distance, 
whenever we mounted the higher hills 
near Heidelberg, and they brought to our 
minds some of our most interesting early 
readings in history. It is hardly wrong 
to call Spires cathedral the St. Denis of 
Germany, for with no other building are the 
images of imperial power and death more 
connected. founded by Conrad II. in 
1030, as a place of burial for himself and 
his descendants, and completed with that 
view by his son and grandson. After these 
three, receiving the mortal spoils of Henry 
V. last of the Salique dynasty, then of 
Philip of Suabia, of Rhodolph of Haps- 
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burg, Adolphus of Nassau, and Albert I. 
of Austria, to say nothing of many other 
names of royal renown, it has come down 
to us with the double interest of being the 
scene in which St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
preached in 1146 the second crusade, 
and that in which, 363 years later, that 
‘* Protest ’’ was issued against the decree 
of Charles V. and the Diet which gave 
rise to the name of Protestant. 

T knew from various authorities that no 
city in Germany had been more victimised 
by war and revolution than Spires. The 
atrocities of Tilly, and later, those of Melac, 
perpetrated in 1688 at Heidelberg, seem 
to have been even exceeded at Spires in 
the following year. For three days and 
three nights the blazing city illuminated 
the neighbouring country. Not con- 
tent even with the process of fire, the 
French generals kept their miners con- 
stantly at work blowing up the principal 
edifices, dismantling the cathedral, and 
casting the dust of emperors to the winds. 
Even then Spires might have revived ; but 
other foesappeared. In 1794 the luckless 
city, which had fallen after six different 
assaults, was given up to pillage and de- 
struction by the revolutionary army of 
France. 

Knowing all this, I went to Spires with 
moderate expectations, and must own 
that what I saw, with the exception of 
what is under accomplishment at the ca- 
thedral, was as uninteresting and de- 
pressing as it was possible to have imagined. 
The town is to the last degree lifeless and 
dull—a silence, as of the grave, surrounds 
the vast, dark, heavy mass of the cathedral. 
No where, except from the river, do you 
obtain a good view of even this one 
building, which stands as in a neglected 
grove of tall yet not handsome trees, and, 
if you have not been made aware of what 
is going on within—if you only look up at 
that huge, dull, red cavernous structure 
looming over you—you will say the city 
and the church are suited to one another, 
and both better fitted for the dead than 
the living. But enter:—you can, it is 
true, form but a very imperfect idea of its 
vast proportions, for a glance within the 
screen put up to divide the nave from the 
choir only shows you a perfect net-work 
of ladders, scaffoldings, temporary stair- 
cases, and painters’ platforms. At first 
you discern nothing but these, with their 
due complement of dust and dirt; but 
you are permitted to look a little further, 
to ascend one of the temporary standing- 





* The relative proportions of the two cathedrals are these— 


Cologne. 
Extreme length 511 feet. 
Width . ... . 231 feet. 


Spires. 
Extreme length . . 446 feet. 
Width uf choir. . . 178 feet, 
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places, and there you behold, far above 
you, beautiful forms and bright colours 
growing on the walls. You are told that 
the whole enormous nave is to be co- 
vered with “Scenes from the life of the 
Virgin.” A Protestant’s first thought 
is, ‘* How will they ever find or imagine 
enough to cover the page of that great 
book? What has the quiet and modest 
mother of Our Lord done to ‘ mark the 
marble’ of this mighty shrine all over 
with her name and deeds?” But he re- 
members the prolific marvels of legendary 
lore, and finds the tablet, vast as it is, 
not larger than tradition may fill. The 
windows too are becoming rich with 
gilding, and there seems likely to be a 
blue heaven spangled with stars, and when 
done it will unquestionably be sumptuous 
in the highest degree. This ex-king of 
Bavaria will at all events not be forgotten. 
It is impossible not to feel struck with 
admiration at the princely magnificence of 
his works, for now we are admitted into 
the portion of the edifice which is com- 
pleted as far as the frescoes are concerned, 
namely, into the superior choir, which is 
in use for public worship. Here are some 
beautiful frescoes by the two Schraudolphs, 
Munich artists. The painter’s design is 
to appropriate the nave, as we have above 
said, to the Virgin, while the southern part 
of the cross will give the history of St. 
Bernard, and the northern that of St. 
Stephen. The coronation of the Virgin 
will occupy the recess of the choir. The 
whole, it is hoped, will be completed in 
1855.* 

Two pedestals intended for statues 
occupy conspicuous places not far from 
the high altar. We did not clearly un- 
derstand whether they are to receive the 
fine statues of Rodolph of Hapsburg by 
Schwanthaler, and of Adolphe of Nassau 
by Ohnmacht of Strasburg. Both these 
are completed, and both are praised by 
high authorities, but for the present neither 
is exhibited. We afterwards saw in the 
crypt the ancient tumular stone executed 
under the orders of Rodolph in his life- 
time, bearing his effigy in bas-relief. 


Schwanthaler has carefully imitated the 
figure, an authenticated portrait likeness. 
The original stone bears the inscription 
‘A, D. MCCXII. mense Julio in die 
divisionis Ap’lorum (15 July) Rudolphus 
de Hapsburg, Romanorum Rex, anno regni 
sui xvulr.”’ 

Most readers of history have, I be- 
lieve, a hero. Accidental associations 
often awaken enthusiasm for some con- 
spicuous soldier or statesman—very often, 
the simple circumstance of the life be- 
ing entertaining and full of adventure is 
quite enough. However it may be, I 
am always glad not to have my idols 
demolished by time and reason, if the 
object of admiration bears the test of 
sober inquiry. And thus it is with Ro- 
dolph of Hapsburg. He isto me more and 
more a marvellous man—a light shining 
in a dark place. In one only point does 
he seem to me to rank below our own 
Alfred, in his ignorance of letters; yet 
this does but perhaps the more enhance 
the wonder of his gentle and courteous 
heroism, and of the sensible opinions he 
entertained respecting the value of acqui- 
sitions he had himself been unable to make. 
His respect for learning and art was ample. 
When the Strasburg citizen brought him 
a present of an ancient MS. his reward 
was princely, sufficiently so to excite the 
murmurs of his troops. The complaint 
reached Rodolph’s ears—‘* My friends,’’ 
said he, “be content. Let men of learning 
be our inspirers. Would that I had time 
for their works, and could give their au- 
thors some of the means I am obliged to 
throw away on my knights.’’ In an age 
like Rodolph’s it is rare indeed to meet 
with. so just an appreciation of good 
men. Scourge of the Church when she 
outstepped her province, and unsparing 
scourge too of the tyrannical nobles, he yet 
maintained worship and order, and subor- 
dination and law. “ His very name was 
a terror to the bad, a joy to the op- 
pressed people. The peasant returned to 
his plough, the merchant went through 
the land in security, and robbers and ban- 
ditti hid themselves in coverts.’”?’ He 





* I am now enabled to give the titles of the proposed series of frescoes in the nave» 
which answer only in part to the description above given :—1. Creation of Eve; 2. 
Fall of Man ; 3. Noah’s Thank-offering—the Rainbow; 4. Abraham’s Vision; 5. The 
burning Bush—emblem of the Virgin Mother; 6. The Prophecy of Isaiah, vii. 14; 
7. Birth of the Virgin; 8. Mary overshadowed by the presence of God in the Temple ; 
9. The Marriage of Joseph and Mary; 10. The Message of the Angel to Mary; 11. 
Visit of Mary to Elizabeth ; 12. Birth of Jesus; 13. Circumcision; 14. Wise Men’s 
Offering ; 15. Simeon’s Prophecy; 16. Flight into Egypt; 17. Mary finds Jesus in 
the Temple; 18. Jesus subject to his Parents at Nazareth; 19. Death of Joseph; 
20. Marriage of Cana; 21. Jesus in the Synagogue; 22. Crucifixion ; 23. Appear- 
ance of the Risen Saviour to his Mother; 24. Descent of the Holy Ghost.—20th 


October, 1851. 
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loved peace, yet was great in war, was firm 
in affliction, gentle in prosperity. Few, 
very few, princes of the earth have, on the 
whole, deserved imperishable renown more 
than Rodolph of Hapsburg. 

Perhaps the sight of the original and 
venerable monument of this great man 
did more than anything else to strengthen 
in our minds a doubt about these substi- 
tutions of new for old, rather than reno- 
vations of the old, which are going on in 
many places besides Spires. Of the long 
line of sculptured figures resting in the 
crypts and compartments of St. Denis, 
whatever pains may have been taken to 
trace out the original figures or to imitate 
the costume of the reign under which the 
monarch lived, or even to bring from a 
distance real monuments, there is scarcely 
an impression of sacredness, because no- 
where is there a feeling of the genuine 
and veritable. We say not that respect 
or desire to repair the outrages of the past 
may not most justly be exercised in pro- 
ducing a series of kingly monuments like 
these ; we only speak of the feelings they 
awaken. We should ourselves have pre- 
ferred the very tomb and likeness of Ro- 
dolph of Hapsburg which his own workman 
had executed at his own order, and designed 
for this cathedral, to any modern monu- 
ment. By all means let a statue be raised 
to his honour by Louis of Bavaria some- 
where ; but, for ourselves, we would rather 
it were among the great men of Munich, 
or anywhere rather than here. Can any- 
thing compensate for the removal of an- 
cient inscriptions or figures from the 
walls of old cathedrals? Surely frescoes, 
and gilding, and all the rich accompani- 
ments which modern art may introduce, 
should be allowed or not in such struc- 
tures pretty much according as they can 
be brought to harmonize with what is es- 
sentially of unique and high historic value. 
When once these treasures of time have to 
becleared away because they will look out of 
keeping with blues and reds and yellows on 
your walls, you are surely sacrificing what 
is sacred in the past to what is agreeable 
to your own eye. This, of course, has 
nothing to do with the pious duty of re- 
storation and reparation. Any one who 
has seen the exquisite taste and care with 
which the repairs of Ely cathedral are 
conducting, the anxiety to preserve, the 
scrupulosity in supplying the mutilated 
parts, will know what we mean; but 
when this mighty picture-book at Spires 
is completed, much as there will doubtless 
be to admire, we would not exchange the 
presiding spirit of Ely for all the glories 
of the German cathedral. 

By and by the neglected gardens in 
which this building stands will doubtless 
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be put in order; at present they partake 
of the melancholy character of the town. 
One very singular erection there is near the 
western entrance, the meaning of which 
was at first unintelligible, though it after- 
wards dimly dawned upon us, and our 
conjectures were right. It is the remains 
of a chapel which formerly stood in the 
long-destroyed cloister, and was intended 
as a representation of the Garden of Geth- 
semane. It contains some broken columns, 
within which is a heaped-up structure of 
rock and stone, the stones here and there 
sculptured with representations of plants, 
leaves, flowers, and creeping animals, as 
serpents, &c. Among these are seen the 
figures of the sleeping Disciples, a good 
deal mutilated, and the trunk of a body, 
supposed to be that of our Saviour. This 
singular group, and the whole of the accom- 
paniments, are said to have been erected in 
the year 1411. Near them is an immense 
stone reservoir or fountain, which in old 
time was placed on the borders of the pre- 
cincts of the cathedral, marking the bounds 
of the sanctuary, and defining the limits 
of ecclesiastical sway. This, when a bishop 
was to be elected, it was customary to fill 
with wine; and, while the bishop swore 
to respect the rights of the citizens, the 
citizens pledged him in wine drawn from 
this reservoir, or ‘* Domnap/f.’’ 

There will doubtless be more and more 
traffic across this long-deserted part of 
the country now that the railroad of the 
palatinate passes through Spires, and espe- 
cially when it is finished the whole way 
from Mayence to Metz, passing through 
the rich coal districts of Bexbach and 
Sarrebrook. Towns are rising, and much 
industrial occupation is going on, on either 
side of this railway, which will slso be 
united at Nancy with the Strasburg and 
Paris line ; and when the connecting link 
between Nancy and Bar-le-Duc is sup- 
plied, the English traveller bound for 
Switzerland and Italy who may happen 
to have grown tired of the Rhine will 
find his journey much abridged. Twelve 
hours will bring him from Paris to Stras- 
burg, and two or three more will take him 
to Basle. By the way the glorious cathe- 
dral of Rheims will be open to him, and 
he will find himself making acquaintance 
with a French interior which is not as yet 
by any means familiar to the common 
tourist. That it will be comparable in 
interest to the Belgian lines, coupled and 
diversified by the river passage, and after- 
wards by the charming Baden railway, I 
will not say, but it will present many con- 
veniences to those who are pressing on to 
a distant point. Our French friends, in- 
deed, if we were only to judge by the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, do not care to 
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expend one particle of taste on their rail- 


ways. Compare the miserable hovels 
which they call stations with the beautiful, 
picturesque buildings adorning the line of 
the palatinate, the Frankfort and the 
Baden lines, and the difference is most 
striking. We were never weary of ad- 
miring the well-proportioned, well-built 
stations of Germany, enwreathed with rich 
twining plants and surrounded by flower- 
gardens. It is true that a worrying Eng- 
lishman, who is seldom satisfied unless he 
is flying in an express train across the 
country, would complain of the slowness 
and frequent stoppages on most of the 
German lines. To us, the feeling that life 
and safety are prime considerations was a 
very satisfactory exchange for this extreme 
of rapidity. Nobody gets on quickly in 
Germany, and nobody seems to be in a 
hurry; but there is a very comfortable 
idea prevailing that life and limbs are 
worth more than speed. I really do not 
believe that the contracts you enter upon 
there imply that you and your fellow-pas- 
sengers are to be whirled through the air 
and through all sorts of chances in a given 
time at all events, but only that you are 
to go through your journey, depending on 
the conscientious regard of the German 
mind to accuracy of time in subordination 
to the idea of prudence. They have time 
to be civil, too, these railway people; and 
their care, by frequent inquiry and exa- 
mination of tickets, in the least imperious 
manner possible, that you should not mis- 
take your line, is quite exemplary. If 
you lose yourself, and even if you lose 
your baggage, I think it is scarcely pos- 


Roya TItTLes 


Mr. Ursan,—In preparing a memoir 
upon the descent of the Earldom of Glou- 
cester, which I presented to the recent 
meeting of the Archeological Institute at 
Bristol, I was led to inquire in what man- 
ner that title,—after having been enjoyed 
by Joan of Acre, daughter of King Edward 
the First, and, with the higher dignity of 
Duke, by Thomas of Woodstock son of 
King Edward the Third, by Humphrey of 
Lancaster son of King Henry the Fourth, 
by Richard brother to King Edward the 
Fourth, by Henry the youngest son of 
King Charles the First, and by William 
nephew of King William the Third,—has 
lastly been conferred upon members of 
our present reigning house of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg. 

In his Synopsis of the Peerage, Sir 
Harris Nicolas states at p. 270 that 
Frederick-Lewis, eldest son of George 
Prince of Wales, was created Duke of 
Gloucester, Jan. 10, 1717, and Baron 
Snaudon in Wales, Viscount Launceston, 
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sible the fault can rest with these careful 
and methodical people. 
* * * 


Sept. 26. 

Even as we travel along, easily and com- 
modiously, compassed about with comforts, 
how often has it come into my mind to 
hail with joy our victories over the past, 
while yet one rejoices with trembling? It 
is impossible, I think, to traverse this 
great plain of the Rhine without blessing 
Heaven that its inhabitants are now at 
peace, and praying that they may remain 
so. When you see the earnest industry 
of these people—generally speaking, their 
contented, blameless, praiseworthy, do- 
mestic lives,—every small patch of ground 
cultivated, yet all lying so defenceless and 
open to the eye and hand of the spoiler,— 
you cannot but regard the poor peasantry 
as sheep dwelling in the midst of powerful 
masters, who have themselves but to listen 
to the voice of personal ambition, or any 
other of the appeals to which rulers are so 
prone to hearken, and these fair fields 
may be desolated in a night, by neighbours 
to whom the cultivators have given no 
kind of provocation, with whom, indeed, 
they have lived side by side in amity and 
peace. Looking at the fate of former 
fiourishing cities, too—looking at Spires, 
and Worms, and Heidelberg,—how much 
is there to take us off from the wild ad- 
miration of military deeds, and to establish 
more and more in our hearts the love and 
hope of a time of long rest, and peaceful 
conquest over ignorance and bad passions! 

Yours, &c. T. 


or PEERAGE. 


co. Cornwall, Earl of Eltham, co. Kent, 
Marquess of the Isle of Ely, co. Cam- 
bridge, and Duke of Edinburgh, in 1726. 
The title of ‘‘ Gloucester’’ is also attri- 
buted to Frederick-Lewis, under the heads 
‘¢ Princes of Wales ’’ and “ Edinburgh,” 
in the same work; and Sir Harris Nicolas 
presumes that George-William-Frederick, 
afterwards King George the Third, suc- 
ceeded his father as Duke of Gloucester. 

The statement respecting the creation 
of 1717 appears to have been derived by 
Sir Harris Nicolas from the Rev. Paul 
Wright’s edition of Heylyn’s Help to 
English History, (8vo. 1773,) where at p. 
245 we read that ‘‘ Frederick-Lewis, after- 
wards Prince of Wales, was created Duke 
of Gloucester, Jan. 10, 1717.”’ 

The like assertion is made at pp. 123, 
126, vol. i. of Beatson’s Political Index, 
3d edit. 1808: but no such fact is recog- 
nised in Collins’s Peerage of England, in 
the descent of the royal family, nor in 
that excellent work, Mr. John Philip 
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Wood's edition of Douglas’s Peerage of 
Scotland, folio 1813, where the princes of 
the house of Brunswick are noticed in 
their character of Dukes of Rothsay, at 
vol. ii. p. 437. 

Good negative evidence that Frederick- 
Lewis was never Duke of Gloucester is 
afforded, as I presume, by his coffin-plate, 
upon which all his titles are enumerated, 
and among them he is styled Duke of 
Cornwall, Rothsay, and Edinburgh, but 
not Duke of Gloucester.* 

And yet I have met with a remarkable 
contemporary testimony that, during the 
lifetime of his grandfather, Frederick- 
Lewis was regarded as Duke of Gloucester. 
In a book entitled Notitia Anglicana, 
consisting of copperplate engravings of 
the atchievements of the English nobility 
—a book perhaps unique in its kind from 
its representing the matrimonial as well 
as paternal arms of the then existing 
peerage—and which was published in 
London in 1724, the fourth plate repre- 
sents the atchievement of “ His Royal 
Highness Frederick-Lewis, Duke of Glou- 
cester, &c. ;’’ and he is also so styled in 
the letterpress, p. 4. The error, if it 
really be one, is therefore of very early 
origin. 

I am inclined to think it is altogether 
an error; and, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, it originated from the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

On the 2 Nov. 1717 was born at St. 
James’s palace, the second son of George- 
Augustus Prince of Wales, who was bap- 
tized by the names of George-William. 
I possess a curious quarto print repre- 
senting a woman seated, with her breast 
uncovered, and a child in swaddling clothes 
in her lap, which bears the following 
inscription :— 


Nurfs to William George Duke 
of Glocester. Born Novemb", the 3° 1717 
Second Son to their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Sold by 
T. Bakewell in Cornhill. 


This, then, appears to have been the 
prince who was designated Duke of Glou- 
cester at the period in question ; and pro- 
bably the public announcement of such 
designation was made on the 10th Jan. 
1717-18. He died on the 2d of March 
following. 

The only doubt that may remain is, 
whether, after this prince’s death, his 
elder brother Frederick-Lewis might be 
designated Duke of Gloucester, though he 
was not subsequently so created. Can 
any other example besides the ‘‘ Notitia 
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Anglicana’’ be found of his being so 
designated? If not, by what other title 
was he usually called ? Whatever it was, 
there would be little use for it in this 
country, in which he did not arrive before 
he was Prince of Wales. 

Frederick-Lewis was born at Hanover 
on the 30th Jan. N.S. 1706, some years 
before his grandfather’s accession to the 
throne of Great Britain, but he never 
touched the English soil during the whole 
of his grandfather’s reign, nor for some 
seventeen months after. He landed at 
Harwich on the 3d Dec. 1728, when he 
was nearly twenty-two years of age. In 
the meantime his father had one other 
son, William-Augustus, afterwards Duke 
of Cumberland, born in 1721. 

The Prince of Wales’s two sons were 
both created Peers of Great Britain at 
the same time, in July 1726; Frederick. 
Lewis being then in his 20th and William- 
Augustus only in his 6th year. To each 
were given titles in all the five different 
grades of the English peerage— 

To Frederick-Lewis those of Baron 
of Snaudon in the county of Carnarvon, 
Viscount of Launceston in the county of 
Cornwall, Earl of Eltham in the county 
of Kent, Marquess of the Isle of Ely in 
the county of Cambridge, and Duke of 
the city of Edinburgh in Scotland. 

To William-Augustus those of Baron 
of the Isle of Alderney, Viscount of Tre- 
maton in the county of Cornwall, Earl of 
Kennington in the county of Surrey, 
Marquess of Berkhampsted in the county 
of Hertford, and Duke of the county of 
Cumberland. 

Had William-Augustus been designated 
Duke of Cumberland previously to his 
creation? I rather think not, but that 
he had been called by his christian name, 
‘* Prince William,’’ the practice since 
maintained in the families of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, King George the Third, 
and her present Majesty. 

But previously it had been usual in the 
royal family to attribute a title some time 
before the actual creation of the dignity. 
Thus Prince Henry, son of Charles the 
First, was designated Duke of Gloucester 
in the year 1641, but first actually created 
by his brother on the 13th May, 1659. 

William, son of the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, was nominated Duke of Glou- 
cester at his baptism (three days after 
his birth) 27 July, 1689, but died before 
creation, on the 30th July, 1700. 

It is worthy of remark that when the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, afterwards 
King George the Second, was created 





* Collins’s Peerage, edit. 1779, vol. i. 35. 
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a British peer in 1706, the title of Glou- 
cester was reserved. He was made Baron 
of Tewkesbury, Viscount of Northaller- 
ton, Earl of Milford Haven, and both 
Marquess and Duke of Cambridge. Pro- 
bably this was in deference to the feelings 
of Queen Anne, who might not choose 
that the title of her beloved son should be 
borne by any other person during her life- 
time: or rather, perhaps, Gloucester was 
thought to belong strictly to the ¢hird son 
of the sovereign, as York to the second.* 
The title of Cambridge, which merged in 
the Crown in 1727, was not again be- 
stowed until 1801, when it was given to 
George the Third’s seventh and youngest 
son; and it seems strange that it should 
then be postponed to Kent, which had 
not been a royal title for centuries ; and 


to,Sussex, which had not previously been 
a royal title at all. 

With one other remark I will now con- 
clude these perhaps unimportant observa- 
tions. Itis that when Prince William- 
Henry, brother to King George the Third, 
was created a peer in 1764, he was made 
Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh. Was 
this a consequence of the former supposed 
association of the titles in the person of 
Prince Frederick-Lewis? If so, it proved 
the permanence, and in some degree es- 
tablished the triumph,—-so far at least as 
the books I have cited extend, of what I 
have now given some reason to conclude 
was originally the popular misapprehen- 
sion of attributing to the Prince’s eldest 
son the title which had been really as- 
signed to his second son. 

Yours, &c. Joun Goueu NicHoxs, 


WHO FIRST SUGGESTED THE HUMANE TREATMENT OF LUNATICS— BERNARDIN 
St. Prerre? 


Mr. Ursan,—It is so much to the 
advantage of society that the first sug- 
gesters of allimprovements should be duly 
recognised and honoured, that I trust you 
will allow me to do an act of justice in 
your pages to a great man whose efforts in 
one particular direction seem to have been 
forgotten or overlooked. 

Among the advances which humanity 
has made in our time, no one is more 
gratifying to every person of benevolence, 
than that abolition of all instruments 
of coercion in lunatic asylums which is 
now I trust in a fair way of becoming 
universal. The introduction of the system 
of non-restraint is generally, and I make 
no doubt properly, attributed to Pinel. 
He it was who first reduced the kindly 
thought to practice; he who first tried 
the courageous experiment in the Bicétre 
in 1792. But whose was the thought 
which Pinel exhibited in action ? To whose 
mind did it first occur that mental agony 
must infallibly be increased by bodily 
torture? I am not in a condition to 
answer that question with certainty, but 
I request your permission to quote a few 
sentences from The Studies of Nature, by 
Bernardin St. Pierre, which prove beyond 
all possibility of doubt that the propriety 
of the rational treatment of lunatics was 


well understood by him. His Etudes was 
first published in 1784; but, not having 
access at present to the original, I am 
obliged to quote from an English abridg- 
ment published in Dove's English Classics. 
Listen to his gentle, charitable words :— 

‘* Another class of mankind still more 
worthy of compassion, because innocent, 
are persons deprived of their reason. 
They are shut up, and seldom fail, of con- 
sequence, to become more insane than 
before. I do not believe there is through 
all Asia, China excepted, a single place 
of confinement for lunatics. The Turks 
treat them with singular respect ; whether 
it be that Mahomet himself was subject 
to mental derangement, or from a re- 
ligious opinion, that as soon as a madman 
sets his foot into a house the blessing of 
God enters it with him. They delay not 
a moment to set food before him, and 
caress him in the tenderest manner. 
There is not an instance known of their 
having injured any one. Our madmen, 
on the contrary, are mischievous, because 
they are miserable. 

‘‘The number of insane persons under 
confinement with us is enormously great. 
There is not a provincial town of any con- 
siderable magnitude but what contains an 
edifice destined to this use. Their treat- 





* Such was the current sentiment regarding certain titles in France at the same 








period. ‘ La qualité du second Fils est celle de Duc d’Orleans ; celle du troisiéme, 
de Duc d’Anjou; et celle de quatriéme, de Duc de Berry. Apres cela il n’y a plus 
rien de fixe.” (Nouvelle Description de la France. Amsterd. 1719. p. 47.) But 
any such arrangement was of course dependant upon the “‘ sons of France’’ uniformly 
dying without male issue; and could have subsisted only whilst such continued to 
be the state of the family. As we all know, the branch of Orleans existing at the date 
of this assertion has taken root and spread into a goodly tree,—though the title itself 
is for the present dormant, except in the person of the Duchess dowager. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVI, 3U 
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ment in these is surely an object of com- 
miseration, and loudly calls for the at- 
tention of Government, considering that 
if after all they are no longer citizens, they 
are still men, and innocent men too. I 
shall relate an instance of the treatment of 
these miserable beings, still fresh in my 
memory.” 

The instance may be passed over. It 
was an example of that cruel and inju- 
dicious treatment which when St. Pierre 
wrote was universal throughout Europe. 
After relating his story he proceeds thus : 

‘« Many physical remedies are employed 
for the cure of madness, and it frequently 
proceeds from a moral cause, for it is pro- 
duced by chagrin. Might there not bea 
possibility to employ, for the restoration 
of reason to those disordered beings, 
means directly opposed to those which 
occasioned the loss of reason, I mean 
mirth, pleasure, and above all the plea- 
sures of music? We see, from the in- 
stance of Saul, what influence music pos- 
sesses for re-establishing the harmony of 
the soul. With this ought to be united 
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treatment the most gentle, and care to 
place the unhappy patients, when visited 
with paroxysms of rage, not under the re- 
straint of fetters, but in an apartment 
matted round, where they could do no 
mischief either to themselves or others. I 
am persuaded that by employing such 
humane precautions, numbers might be 
restored, especially if they were under the 
charge of persons not interested in per- 
petuating their derangement.’’ 

One can scarcely read these sentences 
without thinking that they must have been 
written by some one who had just visited 
Hanwell, where the very treatment here 
described is now firmly and happily esta- 
blished. Delightful must it be to the spirit 
of Bernardin St. Pierre, to look down 
upon the efforts of such an apostle of be- 
nevolence as Dr. Conolly, and watch the 
complete success which has attended his 
perseverance in a system which, as I have 
shewn you, St. Pierre imagined and advo- 
cated at least eight years before the first 
step towards putting it into practice was 
taken by Pinel. Yours, &c, F. 


Device or Star (or Sun) AND CRESCENT. 


Mr. Ursan,—Amongst the despoiled 
monumental slabs which lie in the pave- 
ment of the cathedral church of Chichester, 
and are all that now remains of a noble 
series of brasses, once the memorials of a 
succession of bishops of that see, there is 
one stone which is very singular, both in 
form and dimensions, and in the still evi- 
dent character of its original decorations. 
Of these decorations the device of the star 
(or sun) and crescent forms an important 
part, the entire surface of the marble having 

een semée of these figures. 

I am not aware of any other example of 
such an application of this device ; and it 
is its use in this instance which induces 
me to make some inquiries through the 
medium of your pages respecting it. 

This device has already attracted no 
inconsiderable amount of attention; yet 
I cannot ascertain that any conclusive 
opinion has been obtained, either as to its 
origin, its signification, or to the principle 
of its adoption. I cannot, at the same 
time, but consider a more exact acquaint- 
ance with these points to be within the 
reach of diligent investigation. That such 
matters are of historical value, and there- 
fore are worthy of research, I may, I sup- 
pose, assume as sufficiently evident. 

Now this device of the star or sun and 
crescent is first observed upon the first 
great seal of Richard I.; and from about 
the period of the accession of this monarch 


until the time of Edward I. (ce. 1190— 
1300) * it is found in common use upon 
certain of the coins of the realm, and upon 
the seals of monastic and corporate bodies, 
and also of private individuals of various 
ranks and conditions in life; and at Chi- 
chester we find its component figures scat- 
tered profusely over the monumental slab 
of a deceased prelate. In some examples 
the star or sun has its rays wavy; in others 
(as at Chichester) they have the form of 
the ordinary heraldic mullet. The usual 
number of these rays or points is six; 
upon the obverse of the second great seal 
of Richard I., however, sixteen rays en- 
circle a distinct nucleus. Again, some- 
times the star or sun appears rising from 
out of the crescent, while on other occa- 
sions the two figures are set side by side: 
in this latter case one figure is generally 
to be found on either side of the central 
object of the seal or coin. Thus, in the 
first seal of Richard I. on either side of 
the royal effigy there is the complete de- 
vice, showing the sun or star rising from 
the crescent ; but on the second seal of 
the same sovereign the two figures are 
separated, and the crescent and sun seve- 
rally occupy the dexter and sinister sides. 
In some few examples a wavy-rayed star 
or sun is placed alone on the dexter side, 
while the crescent, with another star or 
sun rising from it, occupies a correspond- 
ing position on the sinister side. The star 





* The star, or sun, and crescent, were also in use upon seals in the 14th century, 
but almost invariably with the addition of some other device, as a rose, &c. 
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or sun is also found charged upon a 
roundel. In the Chichester slab, as I 
have already stated, the two figures are 
repeated throughout the whole composi- 
tion, without any definite arrangement. 
Each figure in this example is distinct 
from the other. Further observation will 
probably reveal other modes of arrange- 
ment. 

Upon the obverse of the first great seal 
of Henry III. the legend commences with 
a crescent only ; the star, if ever used, 
is now obliterated ; and on the reverse of 
this same seal a crescent again commences 
the legend, but in this instance, in place 
of the star, from the crescent there issues 
across. Once more, a seal of an abbot of 
Kirkham bears the star or sun alone. I 
will not now trouble you with the parti- 
culars of other individual examples, either 
of the use of the complete device or of its 
modified adoption. 

The crescent in this device has been 
commonly regarded as the well known 
badge of the Moslem, the star or sun 
being considered to denote the Christian 
faith ; upon this hypothesis (which seems 
to have arisen solely from the coincidence 
in point of time between the first appear- 
ance of this device and the crusades) the 
two figures are held to signify the struggle 
then pending for the recovery of the Holy 
Land from the power of the unbelievers. 
‘* But this,’’ as it is well observed in the 
Archeological Journal (vol. iii. p. 346, 
note c.) ‘* is very questionable ;” I think 
I might go so far as to pronounce it alto- 
gether erroneous. That the sun or star 
symbolised christianity through Christ 
himself, “ the Sun of Righteousness ”’ and 
‘* the Star of Jacob,’’ may indeed be as- 
sumed as at once the most natural and 
the most significant reading of the device. 
Not so evident or so conclusive is the 
symbolism of the crescent; I am, how- 
ever, disposed to regard it as the emblem 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, that is, when 
the two figures of the star or sun and the 
crescent are used in combination. The 
star rising from the crescent would, in this 
case, imply belief in One Natum de Vir- 
gine ; and so the cross in King Henry III.’s 
seal would be but another form of the 
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same emblematic figure. Iam rather dis- 
posed to believe that the Knights Tem- 
plars of the Crusades used the device with 
this implied signification, than with a view 
to denote the cross as triumphant over 
the khoran; possibly, they might have 
seen in the device a complex symbol, ca- 
pable of either signification. Yet, ag in 
the event the cross of the crusaders failed 
to triumph, and the crescent of the infidel 
continued to wave over the hill of Zion, 
we can scarcely believe that a device, in- 
dicative of results in direct opposition to 
the facts, would obtain amongst our ances- 
tors after this final event of the crusades. 

If this be the true meaning of this 
symbol, it appears in all respects con- 
sistent with the feelings and habits of the 
times to place it where now we find that 
it then was placed: still, I should be 
glad to have further light thrown upon 
the subject ; and that, not only upon the 
true signification of this particular device, 
but also upon the principle (if any existed 
and was in force) which, in the times to 
which I refer, regulated the adoption of 
devices of what I would designate as of 
a quasi-heraldic character. Possibly, it 
was because this device of the star and 
crescent was a religious emblem, and not 
a true heraldic charge, that it was open 
to general and indiscriminate adoption : 
and, in like manner, for the same reason 
its use might have been generally desired. 

One word upon the idea that the blessed 
Virgin Mary is symbolized in this device 
by the crescent. Numberless images and 
other representations of the Madonna’s 
person portray her as standing or seated 
upon the crescent: I need scarcely refer 
to the celebrated etching of Albert Durer 
as a well-known example. The heathen 
symbolism of Diana may very probably 
have transferred the same distinctive em- 
blem to the Virgin Mary; precisely as 
many of the Romanist ‘‘ invocations ’’ of 
the Virgin, many also of their other de- 
vices, together with much else of more 
serious import, may be traced from the 
same source, 

Yours, &c. 
CuaRLes Bourtett. 

Océ. 15, 1851. 


THE TRUE USE OF HERALDRY, WITH SUGGESTIONS TO THE HERALDS. 


Mr. Ursan, — Your remarks on 
Heraldry, in reviewing Mr. Hamerton’s 
Observations on Heraldry (Gent. Mag. for 
Sept. p. 295), were just and appropriate. 
The art of blazonry is not quite so extinct 
as some writers appear to consider it, nor 
is its utility so trifling. 

All antiquaries will admit its importance 
and interest in reference to their inquiries 
if they relate to the customs and relics of 


the middle ages; but is there not still an 
applicability in it to present use? Now, 
if we look to the origin of the practice of 
bearing arms, we shall find it arose in the 
passion for personal distinction, and in the 
necessity for distinguishing one military 
commander from another in the camp and 
on the battle field; but the great motive 
for heraldic display was pride—the pride 
of the warrior in having achieved some 
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great deed of warlike enterprise. The 
greatest virtue of the middle ages was 
knightly prowess, and he who proved him- 
self the possessor of it in any degree was 
proud to have it published on his banner, 
perpetuated among his descendants, and 
placed on his mansion in the characters of 
heraldry. 

For my part, though neither a lover of 
war nor an admirer of ostentatious pride, 
I confess that to me there appears nothing 
censurable in these displays, where they 
were well-earned and associated with gene- 
reus and chivalrous feeling and conduct. 
On the contrary, I think the patriot 
knight and brave squire and yeoman who 
vindicated the honour of England on the 
battle plain, or defended its territories 
from the ravages of the foreign invader, 
deserved distinction in their day and gene- 
ration ; and their descendants sometimes 
manifest an allowable pride in remembrance 
of the past history of their family, though 
this feeling may degenerate into a con- 
temptible weakness or a half-insane super- 
ciliousness. 

But why should the descendants of the 
knights and gentlemen of the middle ages 
alone have a right to the insignia of 
heraldry? Are not the scholar, the artist, 
the poet, the great engineer, and others 
who have won fame and honour for them- 
selves, deserving of memorials and deco- 
rations by means of which their achieve- 
ments may be symbolised and transmitted 
to posterity? It will be admitted by all 
candid minds that they are. It is here, 
Mr. Urban, that I am brought to your 
suggestion of rendering the College of 
Arms a place of registry for insignia, 
leaving the bearers to invent their own, 
with the sanction of the college, on pay- 
ment of a moderate fee. 

With this I am disposed to agree in 
some measure; but the invention of all 
armorial bearings should be left in the 
hands of the college as hitherto. And, 
probably, it might be found necessary 
to modify the details of the bearings of 
modern date, as, for instance, to abolish 
the crest and other appointments. It 
would not do to fix a steam-engine on a 
helmet, nor would the mantle be needed ; 
but the shield, as a suitable shape for 
bearing an emblem, and the motto, ac- 
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cording to the taste of the individual, 
might be retained. In fact the shield, 
under the sanction of the college, might 
be engraved on a tablet of metal, stamped 
with some device of the heralds to shew 
its authenticity, and by them be conveyed 
to the grantee. With these aids, and 
under these arrangements, the art of 
blazonry might yet, to use your words, 
‘* revive in its ancient vigour and in pure 
taste ;’’ and the insignia of eminent men 
might be engraved on their carriages, 
seals, plate, and monuments, with as much 
effect and justice as they were wont to be 
borne on the pennons and tombs of ancient 
days. 

The Heralds’ College would thus have a 
wider field than it now possesses in which 
to exercise its functions ; and I see no 
reason why some power should not be 
given to it to check imposture and usurpa- 
tion. The visitations might be renewed, 
at which genealogical facts might be re- 
corded, the heralds of assize having power 
to put witnesses on their oath, and their 
records being received as evidence in 
courts of justice wherein claims to pro- 
perty were made on the ground of rightful 
descent. The pedigrees of the peers, ba- 
ronets, and landed gentry ought to be pub- 
lished under their sanction alone, and with 
their names appended, they being respon- 
sible for the accuracy of the statements 
therein made. 

Were this done every county might 
possess its authentic volume of genealogies 
and records of heraldic bearings, ancient 
and modern, and an index to the whole of 
the grants of arms and pedigrees might 
also accompany these volumes, in which 
case the manuscripts contained in the 
college would be known, and probably a 
system of light fees for reference would 
then render the professional labours of 
the heralds constant and lucrative. 

I do not know how far these ideas may 
appear crude to the members of the ancient 
and honourable fraternity to whom they 
refer, but 1 think they will be seen to 
emanate from a respect for their office 
and institution, and they may evoke re- 
marks from more learned adepts in the 
gentle art than, Mr. Urban, 

Yours faithfully, T. 


MEANING OF THE WorRD ‘“‘ WHIFFLER.”’ 


Cambridge, Oct. 4. 

Mr. Ursan,—I was somewhat sur- 
prised on reading (at page 404 of your 
current volume) Dr. Rimbault’s note re- 
specting the term “ whiffler,’’ and still 
more so at your reviewer’s expression of 
approbation and concurrence. 

Dr. Rimbault’s remark that Mr. Douce 


is not supported by any authority in say- 
ing that whiffle is another name for a fife 
or a small flute, is, I humbly submit, in- 
accurate. 

Mr. Hawkins, in his edition of Igno- 
ramus (Life of the Author, p. xxxvii.), has 
a note on this word. I subjoin an extract : 

‘* Miege in his French Dictionary, art, 
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Whiffler, thus explains it: ‘ Whiffler, one 
that goes with a fife before a company of 
soldiers,’ and translates it into French by 
the substantive, Un Fluteur. Phillips 
in his dictionary likewise says that, among 
other senses, ‘ Whiffler is also taken for a 
piper that plays on a fife in a company of 
soldiers.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hawkins’s note was suggested by 
the following passage in a poem comparing 
the reception of James I. at Oxford and 
Cambridge : 

“ Oxford had good comedies, but not such bene- 
factors ; 

For Cambridge bishops whifflers had, and preach- 
ers for their actors.” 

Mr. Hawkins expresses an opinion that 
the term there signifies the musical per- 
formers on occasion of the acting of the 
comedies before the king, in which sense 
it is, as he thinks, used by Bishop Corbet 
in his lines ‘*On Christ-church play at 
Woodstock.’’ (See Bishop Corbet’s Poems, 
ed.-Gilchrist, p. 132; and Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses, &c. of King James I. vol. iii. p. 
73.) 
In Bailey’s Universal Etymological Eng- 
lish Dictionary (8th edit. vol. i.) ‘A 
Whiff” is explained as a ‘‘ Breath for 
drawing in or blowing out of the breath.” 
With this accords his explanation of ‘ to 
whiff ;” whilst amongst the definitions of 
‘* to whiffle” he gives ‘‘ to play on a pipe,” 
and ‘‘a whiffler”’ is defined as “a piper 
that plays on a fife to a company of foot- 
soldiers.”” He adds “a whiffler [of the 
Companies of London] a young freeman, 
who goes before, and waits on them on 
public solemnities.’’ 

Mr. Douce says (and I must say I think 
with reason), ‘‘In process of time the 
term whiffler, which had always been used 
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in the sense of a fifer, came to signify any 
person who went before in a procession.’”’ 

There is a long and curious article on 
the term “ whiffler ’’ in Nares’s Glossary. 
The following extract may suffice. 

‘* Whiffie itself meant a fife in English, 
from a whiff or puff of wind; whiffer, 
therefore, in that sense, was regularly 
made from whiffe. Mr. Douce seems 
satisfactorily to explain the matter. Whif- 
Jlers, or fifers, generally went first in a 
procession ; from which circumstance the 
name was transferred to other persons who 
succeeded to that office, and at length was 
given to those who went forward merely 
to clear the way for the procession.”’ 

Mr. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words, thus ex- 
plains the term : 

‘¢ WHIFFLER (1) a puffer of tobacco, 
hence, metaphorically, a trifling fellow. 
(2) The whifflers were generally pipers 
and hornblowers who headed a procession 
and cleared the way for it. Anti-masques 
were usually ushered in by whifflers.” 

In addition to the instances of the use 
of the term hereinbefore referred to, and 
to be found in the commentators on Shak- 
spere, and in Nares’s Glossary, I may 
mention the old play of Widows Tears, 
Act ii. sc. 1, but it there seems to signify 
‘*a trifling fellow,’’ in which sense it is 
also used by Dean Swift and otherwriters. 

Yours, &c. C.H. Cooper. 


[We insert Mr. Cooper’s letter with 
pleasure, but we shall not think him right 
unless he can produce some example of 
the use of the word ‘“ whiffle’’ in the 
sense of a flute. We still think the 
‘¢ whiffler ’’ was originally a mere clearer 
of the way.—Ep.] 


‘‘ Tae NICHOLAS OF THE TOWER”’ Not A Bristow SHIP. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your report of the 
proceedings of the Bristol meeting of the 
Archeological Institute, you have noticed 
(at p. 416 of your Magazine for October,) 
the paper in which Mr. Tyson of that city 
undertook to show that the ship “the 
Nicholas of the Tower,” which captured 
the Duke of Suffolk at sea in the year 
1450, was not belonging to the Tower of 
London, but to the city of Bristol; and 
that it received its designation, as ‘‘ of the 
Tower,’”’ from a tower in that city which 
stood near the spot where its ships were 
built. 

From the time when I first saw some 
account of Mr. Tyson’s paper in the news- 
papers, I was inclined to view its premises 
with some suspicion. His observations 
were avowedly suggested by a passage in 





the Rev. Samuel Seyer’s “Memoirs of 
Bristol ;’? and I have now turned to that 
work, in order to examine Mr. Seyer’s 
own statement upon the subject. IT must 
confess that I have been not a little sur- 
prised at the amount of inaccuracy which 
is here exhibited by an historian for whom 
I have always entertained a high degree of 
respect. I shall beg you to -permit me to 
extract the passage entire, as it admits of 
so many observativns that such will be at 
once the fairest and the most intelligible 
course of procedure. The commentaries 
within brackets are Mr. Seyer’s own. 


(Seyer’s Memoirs of Bristol, vol. ii. p. 183.) 


§ 6. In 20 Hen. VI. 1441 or 1442, (9) 
when the Commons of England thought 
it necessary to maintain a fleet for the de- 





(g) R. of Parl. 5, 59. 
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fence of the kingdom, to keep the sea 
continually from Candlemas to Martinmas, 
they prayed the King that the fleet might 
be of the following description: Eight 
large ships with forstages [i. e. four stages] 
having one with another each of them 150 
men. Every large ship was to have at- 
tendant on it one barge and one balynger; 
each barge having 80 men, and each ba- 
lynger 40 men: of which 24 ships, the 
officers were to be a master and a quarter- 
master to each one. There were to be also 
four spynes [or (A) spinaces] attendant on 
the whole, having each 25 men. The pay 
of each man was to be 2 sh. per month, 
that of the 24 masters 40d. each per 
month over their pay, and the same for 
the quarter-masters, The ships were to be 
had at the several ports. From Bristowe 
they were to have two of the eight large 
ships, viz. The Nicholas of the Tour and 
the Katerine (i) of Burtons, which were to 
be hired from their owners for this occa- 
sion. Such was the English fleet in the 
year 1442, The Nicholas just mentioned 
was the ship which captured (#) the Duke of 
Suffolk, whose head was immediately struck 
off on the gunwale of the boat. Bree says 
that the Katherine of the Burtons was at 
Dartmouth: from the following document 
it appears to have belonged to one of the 
Canynges. “ Be(/) there made letters un- 
der Privy Seal to Cannings of Bristol : 
that thereas a barge called the Katherine 
of Bristol is charged with wheat and other 
victual to the King’s city of Baion for the 
advictualling of it, that he take into the 
same vessel to Baion Bedan, esquire, 
whom the King sendeth now to Bourdeaux, 
Baion, Aix, and other places there with 
his letters.” 

The earlier part of this statement is— 
with the exception of one or two technical 
misapprehensions which I shall notice here- 
after—correctly abstracted from the Rolls 
of Parliament. Further, there is no oc- 
casion to doubt that the Katharine of the 
Tower which captured the Duke of Suffolk 
in 1450 was the same ship as that which 
had been lying at Bristol in 1442. But 
all that follows is error and misappre- 
hension. “ Bree says, that the Katherine of 
the Burtons was at Dartmouth.” Who was 
Bree, that his authority should be pitted 
against that of the Rolls of Parliament ? 
I have taken the trouble to search out this 
obscure author, and I find his book is 
entitled ‘‘ The Cursory Sketch of the state 
of the Naval, Military, and Civil Esta- 
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blishment, Legislative, Judicial, and Do- 
mestic Oeconomy of this Kingdom, during 
the Fourteenth Century: by John Bree, 
A.M. Rector of Rysholme, Linc.’’ 1791, 
Ato. being the first volume of a work which 
was never continued further. The passage 
which misled Mr. Seyer is at p. 117 of this 
book :— 

“‘Ttem, it is to be remembered where 
the said ships should be had. 1. The 
Nicholas of the Tower at Bristol. 2. The 
Katherine of the Burtows at Dartmouth. 
3. The Spanish ship that was the Lord 
Pouns, at ditto,’’ &c. &c. 

Mr. Bree professed to have copied this 
from the Harleian MS. No. 16, but he 
copied it inaccurately, for that manuscript 
gives a faithful transcript of the act of 
parliament, which names the second ship 
‘¢ Katerine of Burtons,’’ not ‘‘ of the 
Burtows,’’ and states that she, as well as 
the Nicholas of the Tower, lay at Bristol, 
not at Dartmouth. 

‘* Item, it is to be remembered where 
the said shippes shalle be hadde— 

‘* First, at Bristowe, the Nicholas of the 
Toure and Katerine of Burtons. 

‘* Ttem, at Dertemouthe the Spaynysshe 
ship that was the lord Pouns’. 

‘‘ Item, at Dertemouthe,’”’ &c. 

As Mr. Bree himself states that the 
document in the Harleian MS. was “ an 
ordinance passed by the parliament,’’ Mr. 
Seyer had no occasion to trouble himself 
with it, after having already derived the 
same information in a correct shape from 
the authorised edition of the Rolls of Par- 
liament. 

But Mr. Seyer flounders more deeply 
in error when he proceeds to identify “ the 
Katherine of Burtons’’ with “‘ the Kathe- 
rine of Bristol’’ belonging to Canynges, 
the latter being ‘‘a barge,’’ and the 
former a first-rate! And this after he 
had himself shown in the earlier part of 
his statement that the crews of the large 
ships consisted of 150 men, and those of 
the barges of no more than eighty. 

The minor remarks I have to make on 
Mr. Seyer’s statement are these,— 

1. The act appears to have passed in 
parliament on the 27th March 1442, 

2. He misinterpreted forstages as ‘‘ four 
stages.’? The term forstage was synony- 
mous with forecastle, which is still in use. 
The fortified portions of ships, as arranged 
before the use of cannon, were called the 
forecastle, off-castle or aft-castle, and top- 
castle. Sir Harris Nicolas, describing ships 





(hk) They are called spinaces in Bree’s Cursory Sketch, copied from the Brit. Mus. 


(i) See above, Chapt. XII. § 59. 


(&) See Shakespeare, Hen. VI. 


(2) Acta Concilii anno 21 Hen. VI. March 21 [a.p. 1442-3], copied from the British 
Mus, in Bree’s Cursory Sketch, p. 376. 
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of 300 and 400 tons and upwards in the 
time of Henry the Fifth, states that 
‘¢ Some had three and others only two 
masts, with short topmasts, and a fore- 
stage or forecastle, consisting of a raised 
platform or stage, which obtained the 
name of a castle from its containing the 
soldiers, and probably from having bul- 
warks. In this part of the ship it appears 
that business was transacted (Becking- 
ton’s Journal, p. 86); and in the reign of 
Edward the Third, if not afterwards, ships 
had sometimes one of these stages at each 
end, as ships ove chastiels devant et derere 
are then spoken of (Robert of Avesbury, 
a®, 1346).’’—Proceedings of the Privy 
Council, vol. v. p. cxxxi. 

3. The name of the smallest class of 
vessels, called spynes or spinaces, is the 
same which still continues as pinnace. 
It occurs in the orthography espinaces in 
Nicolas’s History of the Navy, vol. ii. 
p» 165. 

With respect to the point urged by Mr. 
Tyson that the Nicholas of the Tower was 
a Bristol ship, I must add that I cannot 
assent to that conclusion. The act of 
parliament of the year 1442 merely shews 
that it was then lying at Bristol. 

In regard to the ‘‘ Katharine of Bur- 
tons,’”” there is some difficulty in Mr. 
Tyson’s suggestion that the word ‘‘ Bur- 
tons’ implied the name of its owner, in- 
asmuch as we find that ships were univer- 
sally designated as belonging to places, 
not to persons. On looking, however, at 
the act of parliament, I admit that from 
the wording of that document the inter- 
pretation of Mr. Tyson and Mr. Seyer is 
in this instance not improbable, for the 
act proceeds to enumerate,—at Hull, a 
great ship called Taverners, the name 
Grace Dieu; of London, a barge of Beau- 
fitz and Bertyns called Valentine ; at Sand- 
wich, a balynger of Haywardes; and at 


Hampton a balynger of Clifdens called - 


Jaket. It is therefore certainly probable 
that the Katharine was a Bristol ship, be- 
longing to one of the eminent merchants 
of that city named Burton. 

But it by no means follows that the 
Nicholas of the Tower had the same 
owner ; and I think it quite certain that 
she took her name from the Tower of 
London. The chroniclers tell us that 
the duke of Suffolk “was stopped by a 
ship belonging to the Duke of Exeter 
called the Nicholas of the Tower ;’’ and 


Bayley, the historian of the Tower of 
London, remarks that ‘‘ the duke of 
Exeter was the constable of the Tower—a 
circumstance to which perhaps this: ship 
owed her name.’’ 

The Katharine may either have belonged 
to the duke of Exeter, or she may have 
been hired by him for the murderous 
object of the lords opposed to the court 
party ; but in either case it may be con- 
cluded that the ship was designated ‘ of 
the Tower’’ in common with all such 
other vessels whose appropriate home or 
harbour was the Tower quay. In a single 
document of the year 1338 we find four 
vessels so desiguated—the Trinity of the 
Tower and the Bernard of the Tower, 
both ships ; the barge Mary of the Tower, 
and the hulk Christopher of the Tower. 
(Nicolas, Hist. of the Navy, vol. ii. 172, 
173.) All these belonged without doubt 
to the port of London and not to Bristol. 

On the other hand, if we turn to a list 
of Bristol ships, and there is a pretty long 
one in Seyer, vol. ii. p. 153, of the date 
1372, they are all styled “‘ of Bristol,’’ and 
none “‘ of the Tower.’’ 

As for the tower at Bristol, near which 
William of Wyrcestre * tells us some me- 
morable ship (undistinguished by name) 
was built for John Burton, as noticed by 
Mr. Seyer in the place referred to in his 
note (i), it was merely one of the towers 
of the city wall, next the Marsh, certainly 
not so remarkable in itself as to have been 
called “the Tower,” for Wyrcestre him- 
self describes it as one of two, both of the 
same form and size,—‘‘ two towers in the 
Marsh wall, and each tower contained 
16 yards in roundness on the outside,’’ 
Mr.Tysont must therefore excuse me from 
agreeing that there is any connection 
between the name ‘‘ Burtons,’’ even if that 
be really the name of a person, and not 
of a place, and ‘‘the Nicholas of the 
Tower.”’ 

The circumstances of the duke of Suf- 
folk’s death, as related in the Rolls of 
Parliament, were as follow. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower on charges of treason 
on the 28th Jan. 1449-50. On the 17th 
March t he was brought to the bar of the 
House of Lords; when the King, instead 
of allowing the trial to proceed, on his 
own authority, and without the consent of 
the peers, pronounced upon him a sentence 
of banishment for five years. Against 
this the lords immediately entered a strong 





* Edit. Nasmith, pp. 250, 255; edit. Dallaway, pp. 140, 146. 


+ Since the reception of this letter, we have received intimation, with the utmost 
regret, of the decease of this industrious antiquary and amiable man. A memoir of him 
will be given in our number for December.—Sylv. Urban, 


t Not the 9th, as stated by Mr. Bayley. 
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protest, and, as the consequent act of vio- 
lence proved, they resolved the disgraced 
minister should not thus escape their 
vengeance. 

The first of May was fixed for his de- 
parture. He appears to have embarked 
from Ipswich a day or two earlier, * in- 
tending to sail to Calais. On the 3Uth of 
April he was encountered off the coast of 
Kent by the parties lying in wait for him, 
who, taking him into the Nicholas of the 
Tower, detained him therein until the 2d of 
May, when he was beheaded in the boat 
of that ship, and his body laid on the 
sands of Dover.t 

The same writer adds that “‘ he asked 
the name of the ship, and when he knew 
it, he remembered Stacy, that said, if he 
might escape the danger of the Tower he 
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should be safe; and then his heart failed 
him, for he thought he was deceived.’’ 
The act of parliament of 1442 shows 
that the Nicholas of the Tower was private 
property at that date; and it may be pre- 
sumed that she continued so in 1450. 
The duke of Exeter may either have 
owned her (as the great lords of the time 
were frequently ship-owners), or he may 
have commissioned her for the special ob- 
ject proposed. There seems to have been 
no royal navy during the greater part of 
the fifteenth century ; from the time when 
king Henry the Fifth sold his ships at 
Southampton in May 1423, until the reign 
of Henry the Seventh. (Nicolas,. Proc. 
of the Privy Council, vol. v. p. cxxxvi.) 
Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


Oxp Market Cross, At SEDBERGH, IN YORKSHIRE. 


Springfield Mount, Leeds, 
22 Oct. 1851. 

Mr. Ursan,—As our national and 
local antiquities are fast disappearing, 
would it not be well to bring before the 
antiquarian world every instance of their 
destruction; and, where this has taken 
place long ago, to collect such accounts as 
may serve as some index of the past? 
With this object, I venture to send for 
insertion in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
an instance of the destruction of a market 
cross two centuries since; which at the 
same time may afford some idea of the 
rancorous spirit which actuated all ranks 
during the middle of the 17th century, and 
hold up avivid contrast to the much happier 
state of things in the present day. It is 
extracted from an old work without date, 
entitled, ‘‘The Faithful Testimony of 
that antient Servant of the Lord, and mi- 
nister of the everlasting Gospel, William 
Dewsbery ; in his Books, Epistles, and 
Writings, collected and printed for future 
Service.”” He was one of the most emi- 
nent of the ministers of the early Quakers, 
and the above volume I apprehend to 
have been published shortly after his 
death, which took place at Warwick, 
17 April, 1688, O.S. It commences with 
‘* A Testimony concerning that faithful 
Servant of the Lord William Dewsbery, 
from us who have long known him, and 
his faithful Travels and Labours and 
suffering, in and for the Gospel of Christ,”’ 
dated London, nineteenth, twelfth month 


Steeven Crisp, Francis Camfeild, Richard 
Richardson, Richard Pinder, James Parkes. 
Subjoined to this, is the following memo- 
randum : 

‘* One remarkable passage I often re- 
member: about the year, 1653, upon a 
market-day, at Sedbury [Sedbergh] in 
Yorkshire, as W. D. was publishing the 
Truth at the Market Cross, and warning 
the People to turn from the evil of their 
ways to the Grace of God, and to the 
Light in their Consciences, &c. some 
rude persons endeavouring with violence 
to push him down, and setting their 
Backs against a high stone Cross, with 
their hands against him, they pusht down 
the cross, which with the fall broke in 
pieces, many being about it; yet it missed 
the People, and little or no hurt was done 
thereby, whereas, if it had fallen upon 
them, divers might have been killed. This 
preservation I and divers more observed 
then asa special Providence of God at- 
tending him in his Labour, though I was 


* then but a youth of sixteen years old, or 


thereabouts, being convinced of Truth 
above a year before.’’—G. W. 

Dr. Whitaker, in his elaborate History 
of Richmondshire, has surveyed the parish 
of Sedbergh, with its Saxon fortifica- 
tions, church, and well-endowed Grammar 
school, but makes no mention of this 
ruined cross, so we may fairly conclude 
that all trace of it has disappeared, or that 
it was afterwards supplanted by another, 

Yours, &c. 
C. J. ARMISTEAD. 





1689, and signed by George Whitehead, 





* In the Paston Letters is his farewell letter to his son, written ‘‘ the day of my 
departing from this land,” but it has no other date. 
+ Letter of W. Lomner in the Paston Letters. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Necessity of instituting an Order of Merit open to all classes—Excavation of a Saxon Burial-ground 
near Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire—Barrows opened by Lord Londesborough in Yorkshire— 
The Mint Wall at Lincoln—Painting obliterated in St. Cuthbert’s church, Wells—Catalogue of Mr. 
Halliwell’s Collection of Old English Ballads, &c.—Sale of Mr. Cottingham’s Collection of Medizval 
Antiquities—Sale of Mr. Turnbull’s Antiquarian Library at Edinburgh—Typographical error of 
the Quarterly Review in lines from Dryden—Recent non-historical Publications. 


The cLose oF THE GREAT ExuHIBI- 
TION has been the event of the month of 
October. Coming to an end whilst yet 
in the very blaze of its fame, the beau- 
tiful vision has faded away majestically. 
Heartily do we congratulate the managers 
upon the well-earned honours which have 
been conferred upon them. Men never 
did work assigned to them more satisfac- 
torily. Long may they live to enjoy their 
distinctions! One member of the Execu- 
tive Committee remains as yet unrewarded. 
He is not a servant of the Crown, and 
therefore the order of the Bath is not open 
to him. He is a man well to do in the 
world, and therefore mere money will not 
be acceptable to him. Surely this is a 
case which will force upon the attention 
of people in high places the propriety, nay 
even the absolute necessity, of instituting 
some OrnpER OF Merit open to men of 
all classes, and in which good service of 
every kind may be duly recognised. The 
want of some such honorary order is one 
of the strangest of our social anomalies. 
As a people we are ready to acknowledge 
merit, delighted to do it honour. It is 
singular that our rulers cannot see the im- 
portance to themselves of confirming the 
public voice, and uniting all those who do 
honour to the country, to one another, 
and to the throne. This subject has been 
well commented upon by our contempo- 
rary Notes and Queries. 

The Hon. R. C. Nevixxe has for some 
weeks employed a number of labourers in 
excavating a locality near Great WIi1- 
BRAHAM, IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE, long 
since known as the site of a Saxon Bu- 
RIAL GrouNnD. Various interesting re- 
mains have been from time to time dis- 
covered there, but it appears that they 
have hitherto rather served to gratify the 
avidity of collectors than promote the ends 
of antiquarian research, which is Mr. Ne- 
ville’s aim in making a systematic inves- 
tigation, and taking advantage of the op- 
portunities it affords of getting at facts. 
As the mounds which at one time covered 
the graves have been long since levelled, 
trenches have been cut, in order to ascer- 
tain the position of the tumuli. We are 
informed that the skulls of the skeletons 
which are found in most of the graves are 
of two very decided characters, and of 
Gent. Mac, Vor. XXXVI, 


very distinct periods; that the older graves 
contain but few and rude beads, and that 
the skulls in these are of remarkable flat- 
ness, the orbits of the eyes being almost at 
the top of the head, which is long and 
most deficient in size ; that, in the other 
class of graves which furnish beads, 
swords, knives, spear-heads, and fibule in 
profusion, the skulls are high and well 
developed in front. This is the popular 
ethnological view of the result of the dis- 
coveries. But we do not see why the ab- 
sence of frontal space in the skulls de- 
cides them to be anterior in date to the 
others ; and we shall look for that rigid 
attention to authenticated facts which is 
necessary before theories can be main- 
tained, and which we make no doubt Mr. 
Neville has adopted the proper means to 
secure. Upwards of a hundred urns of 
dark-coloured unbaked earth are said to 
have been exhumed. In some graves have 
been found thin bronze dishes, and a 
wooden bucket or pail, hooped and orna- 
mented with bronze, with a handle still 
attached. This is a rather important dis- 
covery, which does not square with the 
opinions of those who saw in a very simi- 
lar object, found some time since at Wil- 
braham, a Saxon crown or diadem.* In 
several graves umboes of shields were 
found; within one of these the handle 
yet remained, grasped by the finger- 
bones of ahuman hand. The skeletons 
of a man and horse occupied one grave, 
with a sword placed between them. In 
another,as many as four fibule were found, 
together with sixty-four beads of various 
materials. One of the swords discovered 
is said to be of a very superior description ; 
the blade as usual of iron, but the handle 
ornamented with bronze. 

We understand that it is Mr. Neville’s 
intention to exhibit these interesting ob- 
jects at an early meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, when the particulars con- 
nected with their discovery will doubtless 
accompany the exhibition. 

Lorp LonpEsBoROUGH has com- 





* A correspondent of The Times directs 
attention to the correction of this error by 
Mr. Roach Smith, in his Collectanea An- 
tiqua, vol. ii. where this identical vessel is 
engraved, and — a pail. 
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menced EXCAVATING the barrows upon 
his extensive property in the counTY oF 
York, and Mr. W. Bowman, who superin- 
tends the operations under the direction 
of his lordship, a few days since examined 
some near Driffield. One of the most re- 
markable contained a large cist, or sarco- 
phagus, formed of stone slabs in the na- 
tural chalk soil, paved with thin stones, 
and covered with a slab, all of mill-stone 
grit, brought from a very considerable 
distance. In this stone coffin was a skele- 
ton, below the knees of which lay a drink- 
ing cup of ornamented clay, resembling 
those found in barrows in Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and in the west of England, 
but in some particulars differing from 
those found in Yorkshire. At the side 
lay a small bronze dagger, which had been 
buried in a wooden sheath ; an armlet in 
bone, of a very unusual description, with 
gold-headed bronze rivets, and a bronze 
buckle, and some large amber beads and 
ornaments. In the same barrow were 
five other skeletons, with some weapons 
in stone and an urn. Some barrows near 
Londesborough are also being examined, 
and we believe his lordship intends send- 
ing a report of his interesting researches 
to the Society of Antiquaries. The ex- 
perience which Mr. Bowman has acquired 
during his co-operation with Mr. Bate- 
man in Derbyshire, is a guarantee that 
these ancient burial-places will be fully 
and properly examined. Mr. Bowman; we 
understand, intends publishing a series of 
plates illustrative of the more remarkable 
Yorkshire antiquities. The work is to 
appear quarterly. Mr. Ecroyd Smith is 
also engaged in preparing plates of the 
Roman remains found at Aldborough by 
Mr. Lawson. 

The well-known Roman remains com- 
monly called the Mint Watt, art Lin- 
COLN, are at this moment being com- 
pletely blocked up by a house which is 
building almost close to the western side, 
which heretofore was open. The site was 
granted for this purpose by the Dean and 
Chapter, and as the house which is being 
erected is fora parish school, it may be 
questioned if, in their anxious enthusiasm 
for promoting education, the nature of 
the remains which will be inclosed was duly 
considered. It is said that a zealous an- 
tiquary of the city represented the bad 
taste of thus hiding a monument of such 
interest, and tried to save it, but in vain. 
After the reception which the Archeolo- 
gical Institute met with in Lincoln in 
1248, it might have been hoped that the 
ancient remains in that interesting city 
would have been better cared for. Since 


that visit the interesting remains of do- 
mestic architecture at John of Gaunt’s 
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Palace have been removed; but ihe beau- 
tiful oriel window engraved in Pugin’s 
Examples is, we understand, preserved at 
the Castle. 

Since the Archeological Institute's re- 
cent visit to the city of Wells, and indeed 
very soon after their departure, a wall- 
painting of our Saviour, which was dis- 
covered a few years since in St. Cuthbert’s 
church, has been obliterated. This is the 
more unaccountable, since some attempts 
had been previously made to restore it. 
We will admit, however, that there was 
nothing very admirable, nor yet anything 
offensive, in its design—a whole-length 
naked figure. We hope, nevertheless, that 
the extraordinary assemblage of sculptured 
saints, belonging to two altar-screens, 
which we saw in the vestry of the same 
church, will be better cared for. 

Mr. HALirwett having expressed his 
intention of presenting his large and valu- 
able Coitection of OLp EnGuisH BAtL- 
LADS, PROCLAMATIONS and BROADSIDES, 
amounting to upwards of two thousand in 
number, to the Chetham Library at Man- 
chester, a detailed Catalogue of them is 
now preparing for the press. It will form 
a quarto volume of considerable size, the 
impression of which will be most strictly 
limited to one hundred copies at 2/. 2s. 
each. 

The collection of MepiravaL AnTI- 
auities formed by the late Mr. Cor- 
TINGHAM, and which has been more than 
once noticed in our pages, is about to be 
sold by auction by Messrs. Foster. The 
sale will commence on the 3rd November, 
and will last about fifteen days. 

Our readers may be reminded that the 
Society or ANTIQUARIES will resume 
its sIrTiNGs on Thursday November 20th, 
and will continue to meet every Thursday 
evening afterwards until Christmas. 

The Literary Gazette is about to 
resume its old custom of reporting the 
proceedings of Learned Societies. It is 
to be enlarged to 24, and occasionally to 
32 pages, and the price fo be raised to 
fourpence. 

No. I. has been published of a New 
Series of the Journat or Sacrep Lire- 
RATURE ; edited by Dr. Kirro. It is 
an excellent number. The opening paper 
contains a new explanation of the taxing 
in Luke ii. 1—5, and there are valuable 
papers on the Jesuits, the Sabbath, the 
Rephaim, and other equally important 
subjects. 

An antiquarian library of extraordinary 
extent and value is about to be dispersed 
by public auction at Edinburgh. It is 
that of W. B. D. D. Turnbull, esq. Advo- 
cate, and will occupy fourteen days. It 
includes the County Histories and other 
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most valuable books of South Britain, as 
well as almost every historical work re- 
lating to Scotland ; and complete sets of 
the several Club Books and other privately 
printed works. We observe that the same 
auctioneers (Messrs. Tait and Nisbet) an- 
nounce also for future sale the library, 
manuscripts, aud autographs of the late 
Mr. C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, of Hoddam ; 
and the extensive library of the late Lord 
Dundrennan, one of the senators of the 
College of Justice. 

Frequent and famous as typographical 
errors undoubtedly are, they have seldom 
been surpassed for perversion of the sense 
by one which found its way into the last 
number of the Quarterly Review. It 
occurred in Dryden’s lines descriptive of 
a model country parson, supposed to have 
been intended for Bishop Ken— 

A parish priest was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man, 
* * * * 


Of sixty years he seemed, and well might last 

To sixty more, but that he lived é0o fast. 

A correspondent in the Illustrated Lon- 
don News has pointed out that the same 
ridiculous error was committed in Ander- 
son’s edition of the British Poets, Edinb. 

1795; but then, as he observes, the now 
common phrase of ‘ living fast’’ had not 
assumed its present import. 

Nine new rooms on the ground floor of 
the Louvre have been opened to the pub- 
lic. They contain a collection of French 
sculptures, from the time of Louis XII. 
to the modern sculptors, Houdon and 
Chauet. Three other rooms are to be 
opened with sculptures of the middle 
ages. 

7. Mitchell, of Bond Street, is pre- 
paring for publication, on the 1st Decem- 
ber, a beautifully illustrated work on the 
‘¢ Parables of our Saviour.’’ The de- 
signs are by Franklin, and the engravings 
(in line) by Lightfoot, Joubert, Watt, 
Goodall, Nusser of Dusseldorff, ant Blan- 
chard of Paris. 

Amongst recently published works we 
have received the following : 

The Greek Septuagint Version of the 
Old Testament, according to the Vatican 
edition : together with the real Septuagint 
Version of Daniel and the Apocrypha, 
including the fourth book of Maccabees, 
and an Historical Introduction. 8vo. 
Bagster. 1851.—The Vatican text of the 
Septuagint is the ¢textus receptus both of 
Protestants and Romanists. It is here 
given in a convenient form, and in good 
type, with a valuable introduction, in 
which the history of the Septuagint and 
an account of the several texts are suc- 
cinctly but accurately detailed. 

The New Testament. The received 


text, with seleeted various readings from 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tis- 
chendorf, and references to parallel pas- 
sages. Bagster. 8vo. 1851.—This is a 
library edition of the New Testament from 
Mills’s text. It is a handsome book, 
printed in excellent type, and with very 
useful marginal references ; a more con- 
venient edition can scarcely be imagined. 

A contribution towards an argument 
Jor the plenary inspiration of Scripture, 
derived from the minute Historical Ac- 
count of the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, as proved by certain ancient Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian Remains preserved in 
the British Museum. By Arachnophilus. 
Bagster. 8vo. 1851.—A slight indication 
of the very important bearing upon bibli- 
cal studies of the recent discoveries of 
Colonel Rawlinson and Mr. Layard. 

The Order for Visitation and Commu- 
nion of the Sick, and the ministration of 
private baptism of children: to which are 
added Psalms and Lessons suitable for 


the edification of sick persons, selected — 


and arranged, with some suygestions as 
to their use at the visitation of the sick. 
By Ralph Alien Mould, M.A. Riving- 
tons. 12mz2. 1851.—A little book, care- 
fully compiled, and designed to be the 
clergyman’s companion on his visits to 
the sick chamber. 

Thoughts on Confession and Absolution 
as enjoined or allowed in the Church of 
England, with some remarks on_ the 
priestly office: being a sequel to a tract 
entitled “ Quid Rome faciam,’’ or, no 
need to join the Romish Communion on 
account of the want of discipline in the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Thomas 
Bowdler, M.A. Rivingtons. 8vo. 1851. 
—The author considers confession to the 
clergy necessary, in order that they may 
duly perform their visitatorial office, and 
absolution a power given to them by the 
laying on of the hands of the bishop and 
presbyters in the office of ordination. 

The principles of Chemistry illustrated 
by simple experiments. By Dr. Julius 
Adolph Stickhardt. Translated from the 
Sifth German edition by C. H. Peirce, 
M.D. Bohn. 1851. (Bohn’s Scientific 
Library.)—This is a reprint of an Ameri- 
can translation of a German elementary 
work of great value and celebrity. It is 
illustrated by a number of very useful 
wood-cuts, 

The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Literally 
translated into English prose with copious 
notes and explanations, by Henry T. 
Riley, B.A. Bohn. 1851. (Bohn’s Clas- 
sical Library.)—The additional matter 
contributed by the editor, and especially 
the mythological explanations, principally 
derived from the Abbé Banier, will be 
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found to render this book extremely use- 
ful. The numerous notes depreciatory of 
Clarke’s translation might have been very 
well spared. 

Ida de Galis. A Tragedy of Powys 
Castle. By the Rev. R. W. Morgan. 
Lond, Bateman, 8vo. 1851.—A poem of 
great boldness and power. The author 
has aimed high, and not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully. With many faults of language 
and situation, there is yet enough that is 
really good in his tragedy to deserve 
commendation and encouragement. Its 
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great defect is a want of simplicity in 
language, the using of common words in 
uncommon ways and senses. Hence arise 
confusion and weakness. If the author 
would do better, he must cease to be an 
imitator, and express his own thoughts in 
the simplest words he knows. 

The Crystal Palace, a Sketch. Lond. 
Soc. Prom. Christ. Knowl. 1851. We 
believe by the Rev. T. B. Murray, whose 
name is a sufficient guarantee for its 
character.—It will be an acceptable pre- 
sent to young people. 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Spring Tide; or, the Angler and his 
Friends. By John Yonge Akerman. 
London, sm. 8vo. 1851.— Angling is 
fortunate in its literature. No sooner 
does a practiser of the gentle art take pen 
in hand than the spirit of old Izaak * 





* This is a convenient place in which 
to draw attention to a new edition of 
Walton’s celebrated work. It is entitled, 
“The Complete Angler; or, the con- 
templative man’s recreation: in two 
parts; by Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton; with a new introduction and 
notes, and embellished with eighty-five 
engravings on copper and wood. London, 
Hi. K. Causton. 1851.’’ 8v0. The intro- 
duction contains a new life of Walton, 
which deals critically with the facts ad- 
duced by former writers. It gives also 
some particulars respecting the editions 
of Walton’s Angler which are worthy to 
be had in remembrance. It was first 
published in 1653. There were subse- 
quent editions during Walton’s life, in 
1655, 1664, 1668, and finally in 1676, 
with the addition of the second part by 
Cotton. The book then slept until 1750, 
when the Rev. Moses Browne edited an 
edition of both parts, which was pub- 
lished by Henry Kent. Brown’s edition 
was reprinted at the same press in 1759, 
and another edition, enlarged and with a 
new set of plates, was published by 
Richard and Henry Causton, nephews 
and successors to Henry Kent, in 1772. 
The edition now before us has the cu- 
riosity of having been ‘‘ issued from the 
same press’’ which ‘‘one hundred and 
one years since’’ put forth ‘the first 
reprint of Walton and Cotton’s complete 
Angler.”” We presume from the initials 


at the end of the introduction that it has 
been edited by some relative, perhaps a 
son, of the printer, who thus claims an 
hereditary interest in Walton’s fame. The 
plates are old and well-worn favourites. 





seems to rest upon him. Country sights 
and sounds .are conjured up around us, 
the clouds sail along on their airy voyages, 
the cowslip banks invite us, rippling 
streams murmur gently by, we listen to 
the warbling of birds— 


The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray,—- 


and the dew is wet upon the grass when 
the hope of sport tempts us abroad in the 
early morning. In these books also all 
the brethren of the angle stand forth as 
men of one stamp—reflective, generous, 
kind, lovers of the muse, simple-hearted, 
affectionate, and religious. There is always 
at hand too a remarkable ale-house with 
a brewing of the best, and a landlady 
“cleanly, handsome, and civil.’’ Mr. 
Akerman’s pleasant volume is not de- 
fective in any of these particulars. It 
consists of conversations a Ja Walton 
between Senex and Julian, an old fisher- 
man and his scholar, with the addition of 
one Simon Paradice, a rustic helper of 
the sport, ever ready with a landing-net, 
and a would-be witty anecdote culled from 
‘*the short and simple annals of the poor.”’ 
This Simon, who is a substitute for Walton’s 
Milk-maid, adds life to the piscatory drama, 
and his language is a vehicle which Mr. 
Akerman has taken advantage of for 
throwing a tinge over the book congenial 
to his other studies and pursuits. In the 
uncouth words and pronunciation of this 
‘* simple Simon’? Mr. Akerman discovers 
relics of the speech of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, “samples of the language of Alfred 
the Great.’’ The extent to which he is 
right in this part of his book is a point 
upon which he must expect to find some 
little difference of opinion. A good many 
thorny philological questions beset the 
subject as he states it, but a text for their 
consideration would arise more appro- 
priately upon a work of Latham or Guest, 
or some other of our great philologers, 
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than upon a book whose main subject is 
fishing and not philology, a book too,which, 
as a whole, is so agreeable and amusing. 
Never, in our recollection, has “ the con- 
templative man’s recreation’’ been ren- 
dered more attractive, nor the delights of 
a country life been set forth with a truer 
or more discriminating zest, than in these 
pleasant pages. 








A concise Historical, Bioyraphical, and 
Genealogical Atlas, of the Principal 
Events in the Histories of England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, and 
Italy; also the celebrated European 
Treaties, Painters, &c. Designed and 
Compiled by Heneage Lowth. Large 4to. 
—This work consists of, 1. a series of 
outline maps of the principal countries of 
Europe, coloured according to their an- 
cient teritorial divisions, and covered with 
notes of the most important historical 
events and distinguished natives, placed 
at the localities to which they belong ; 
2. tabular genealogical descents of the 
successive dynasties, also distinguished 
by various colours; and 3. historical 
summaries, chronological calendars of 
events, and lists of eminent men, marked 
with correspondent coloured lines, which 
are intended to associate them to the eye 
with the periodic dynasties. The book is 
in the main a translation from the French 
of Lesage; and perhaps it is least perfect 
in the part relating to our own country. In 
such a work the most scrupulous accuracy 
is an absolute desideratum. The list of 
errata itself shows that this has not been 
attained, and a cursory perusal betrays 
many other lapses. In the brief list of 
English historians we meet with Cadmer 
for Eadmer, Packlington for Packington, 
Walshingham for Walsingham, Brondi 
for Biondi, and Lord George Lyttleton 
for George Lord Lyttelton. In the last 
page of Spain is another awkward mis- 
print: the anecdote is told of Douglas 
with the heart of Bruce at the battle of 
Osuna, that he threw it into the thickest 
of the fray, saying, Pass first in flight, as 
thou wert wont! The maid of Saragossa, 
in the same page, will be thought to be- 
long to 1710 instead of 1809, if the stu- 
dent is not already acquainted with her. 
Of like character is the notice under 
‘¢ Somersetshire,’’ of ‘* Limington, Car- 
dinal Wolsey put into the stocks by 
Amias Powlett,’’ without any intimation 
that such occurrence, if true, happened 
long before he was cardinal. But there 
is a still more extraordinary misstatement 
on the map at Bury St. Edmund’s, “ Lady 
Jane Grey first proclaimed ’’—an error 
apparently originating from the fact of 
that town having the reputation of being 
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the first to proclaim Queen Mary, at the 
time that Jane was actually the acknow- 
ledged sovereign in the metropolis. Such 
oversights as these detract from the merit 
of a work, which in its general scope will 
be found very effective for educational 
purposes. 





Christian Iconography : cr the History 
of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. By 
M. Didron, Sec. du comité Historique des 
Aris et Monuments. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington. Vol. 7, 
(Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) — Few 
readers of our Magazine can be altogether 
unacquainted with the value of the work 
which is here for the first time presented 
to the English public. It is indeed the 
foundation of almost all our knowledge of 
Christian Iconography. The little that 
was written upon the subject amongst 
ourselves, before the publication of M. 
Didron’s volume, was of very small value, 
and, with one great exception—Mrs. 
Jameson’s work on Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art—what has since been done has 
not been much more than an occasional, 
and too frequently a very imperfect, appli- 
cation of M. Didron’s principles of ar- 
rangement to examples existing in our 
own country. To those persons who have 
made themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with M. Didron’s work, it has long been 
a subject of regret that ten years have 
been allowed to slip away without any 
further progress having been made to- 
wards the completion of the extensive and 
comprehensive scheme which the author 
announced in his Introduction. Such 
delay makes one fear that, like many 
other labourers in the antiquarian field, 
M. Didron conceived a design too vast 
for accomplishment by a single person, 
and that it would have been better for 
archeological literature, and his own fame, 
if his energies had been concentrated, less 
ambitiously, upon some portion of the 
long course of inquiry which he enthu- 
siastically set before him. 

The original of the present portion of 
M. Didron’s work was completed with as 
much care as could well be bestowed upon 
such an undertaking. A committee of 
the Society of Arts and Monuments, com- 
prising Messrs. Delécluze and Du Som- 
merard, Baron Taylor and the Comte de 
Montalembert, conferred with the author, 
and in conjunction with him considered 
the whole of his work. Upon their report 
the Society recommended the work to M. 
Villemain, at that time Minister of Public 
Instruction, and under his authority the 
book was printed at the public expense. 

The present volume of the translation 
includes the Introduction; Part I. which 
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treats of the nimbus, aureole, glory, and 
other external indications of the visible 
brilliancy which is held to surround beings 
of an order superior to man ; and Part II. 
which relates to the representations of the 
three Persons of the Trinity, with varicties 
of the cross and other cognate emblems. 
The translation is the work of Miss 
Millington, the lady who rendered into 
English Schlegel’s Aisthetic and Miscella- 
neous Works, published by Mr. Bohn in 
his Standard Library, and, as far as we 
have been able to test it, is very ably exe- 
cuted. 

The subject of the work will commend 
it to the attention of all persons who are 
desirous of thoroughly understanding those 
monuments of early art by which we are 
surrounded. Nor will it be found merely 
useful to inquirers. It will be generally 
attractive, from the multitude of illustra- 
tions which the publisher has been able 
to crowd into it. By arrangement with 
M. Didron, Mr. Bohn has procured the 
use of the woodcuts published in the ori- 
ginal work. They comprise no less than 
130 illustrative examples, derived from a 
multitude of MSS. and other works of art, 
scattered about in various places, many of 
them never represented before. These 
plates give the translation great value, and 
are a pleasing exemplification of the way 
in which illustrated literature may be made 
common to all nations. 





We have received a copy of a pamphlet 
entitled The Abbey of Saint Alban: Some 
extracts from its Early History, and a 
Description of its Conventual Church ; 
which has been prepared “ chiefly for the 
use of visitors,” by the Rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Nicholson. It is compiled from 
Messrs. Buckler’s recent work on the ar- 
chitecture of this venerable church, and 
from other substantial authorities, and 
appears to be admirably adapted to its 
purpose. Ina uniform shape we are pre- 
sented with Zwo Papers read at a meet- 
ing of the St. Alban’s Architectural and 
Archeological Society. One of these, by 
Dr. Nicholson, is “‘Some account of 
Relics preserved in a church at Cologne, 
considered to be part of the body of St. 
Alban.’’ ‘The inquiry has been pursued 
with great care and perseverance ; but the 
result, historically, is not very satisfactory. 
As generally happens in such matters, con- 
flicting claims have to be reconciled, and 
their reconciliation is next to impossible. 
The English monks of St. Alban’s ima- 
gined that they retained their martyr en- 
tire: those of St. Pantaleon at Cologne 
asserted that a good portion of him was 
carried away from England in the fifth 
century by Germanus bishop of Auxerre, 
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and, after resting long at Rome, was 
brought to their city by the empress 
Theophania towards the close of the tenth 
century. The abbot Theodorus in the 
year 1330 described them to consist of the 
head, neck, arms, and ribs; and, as their 
value was testified by the frequent mi- 
racles which they wrought, he judged 
they were worthy to be placed in a splen- 
did shrine. This shrine is now preserved 
in the church of St. Mary in the Schnur- 
gasse at Cologne, to which it was removed 
when the church of St. Pantaleon was 
transferred to the garrison. Dr. Nichol- 
son has paid it a visit, and has described 
it minutely in his paper. It is of the 
usual oblong form with a ridged roof; 
and is five feet in length, eighteen inches 
wide, and two feet high. ‘The sides are 
adorned with seven twin pilasters on each 
side, having capitals, and supporting tre- 
foil-headed arches, covered with inscrip- 
tions. Eight square enamelled pictures 
are placed on the roof, and the whole of 
the rest of the surface is covered with 
smaller ornaments of the same workman- 
ship. Dr. Nicholson has procured a slight 
sketch of it, but it certainly deserves to be 
more carefully drawn. 





The Rambler in Worcestershire, or 
Stray Notes on Churches and Congrega- 
tions. By John Noake, Author of “ Wor- 
cester in Olden Times,” &c. 12mo.—There 
was a time when it was imagined that a 
County History could only be written in 
the form of ponderous folios. Some re- 
cent works have proved that such was a 
mistake; and we have here a book par- 
taking of that character in the compact 
and convenient shape of a very readable 
duodecimo. Its contents relate to Kidder- 
minster, Dudley, Little Malvern, Bewdley, 
and some fifty other places in Worcester- 
shire, and form a sequel to a previous 
volume by the same writer, which is now 
out of print. The author’s rambles have 
chiefly included the Sabbath Day, and 
they take their complexion from the 
village churches, which have naturally 
been the primary objects of observation 
at such seasons. His plan embraces de- 
scriptions of the churches and the monu- 
ments they contain, “the condemnation 
of all irreverent performance of divine 
worship, and the removal of inappropriate 
furniture and unsightly details from the 
house of God—the proposed restoration 
of many ancient fabrics which the mu- 
nificence of our ancestors has bequeathed 
to us,—and the attempt to popularise and 
render pleasant the study of archeeology.”’ 
With these objects is combined the as- 
semblage of such scraps of information as 
the author could pick up by personal in- 
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quiry,—* brief sketches of parochial his- 
tory, of family pedigrees, and of dis- 
tinguished or eccentric individuals,—the 
description of ancient mansions and other 
antiquarian relics,—the preservation of 
old legends and superstitions, which, how- 
ever apparently trifling and absurd in 
themselves, have yet an important bearing 
on the history of past times, and as indi- 
cating the progress of society,—curious 
extracts from parish registers and other 
documents,—records of charities lost or 
misapplied,—and the statistics of schools, 
clubs, and other benevolent institutions.’’ 
Now, though this be very different work 
from the precise and dignified topography 
and family history, founded upon public 
and legal records, heraldic visitations, and 
the like, and rather reminds us of the 
crudities ‘‘ hastily gobbled up’’ by the 
volatile Tom Coryat, yet we have no in- 
clination to be otherwise than grateful to 
any gentleman who will thus take the 
trouble to fix the current traditions and 
preserve the floating information of his 
own time, which, although liable of course 
to errors of haste or misinformation, must 
in many cases prove useful and suggestive 
to those who either now take an interest 
in the several localities, or may do so 
hereafter. There is, indeed, an occasional 
freedom in Mr. Noake’s remarks which 
may give personal offence to certain ob- 
noxious parties. He maintains the strain 
of a public censor, to which his occupation 
as a journalist has accustomed him ; but, 
having perused a considerable portion of 
his remarks, we find an honesty of purpose, 
and a true respect for both the exterior 
observances and the vital objects of religious 
institutions, which will conciliate the im- 
partial reader as much as the liveliness 
and variety of the material introduced will 
interest and amuse him. 





Eustace; An Elegy. Royal 8v0o.— 
“ Eustace’? was the fourth and youngest 
son of the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt, and a Captain in the 46th, 
who died in 1842 shortly after joining his 
regiment in Barbados. The present Elegy 
is by his father : it is a poem of more than 
800 lines, divided into three cantos. The 
circumstances of such a publication disarm 
criticism: nor do the verses require any 
apology for their sentiment or their ex- 
pression, which are alike far above me- 
diocrity. Such effusions are sacred ; and 
if we would take any exception, it is merely 
to ask, why should such a composition be 
published at all? as, no doubt, its circula- 
tion is eventually, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, private and gratuitous. There is one 
historical note, however, to which, as it is 
submitted to our consideration, we are 
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forced to take exception. On the day of 
the present Prince of Wales’s baptism a 
banquet was given in Bayons Tower, 


In all the form of olden times prepared, 


and there— 

Amid the trophies which with festive grace 
Adorn’d the tables and o’erhung the dais, 

An emblem chiefly challenging the sight— 
Was that famed Triple Plume of purest white, 
Edward of Woodstock’s,-—-won at Crécy’s plain 
From John, Bohemia’s King, in battle slain. 


To these lines is appended the note which 
we have to qnestion. It states that “ The 
long existing doubt and controversy with 
regard to the origin of the Plume borne by 
Edward the Black Prince, and subse- 
quently by the male heirs to the Crown, 
appears to be set at rest by a paper re- 
cently (May 1847), contributed by Sir 
Harris Nicolas to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, where he refers to the contemporary 
authority of John de Arderne, a celebrated 
physician in the court of Edward III. who 
distinctly confirms the popular opinion, 
that having been borne as the crest of the 
King of Bohemia when slain at Crecy, it 
was thenceforth adopted by Prince Edward, 
the hero of the battle.”’ To quote an his- 
torical antiquary in corroboration of a 
popular error which he has done his best 
to refute, is surely the “ unkindest cut of 
all.”’ If Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt will 
peruse Sir Harris Nicolas’s memoir, he 
will find that the Black Prince never 
bore any ‘‘ plume,’’ in the English sense 
of that word; that the crest of the King 
of Bohemia was not composed of ostrich 
feathers, but of the entire wing of a vul- 
ture ; and that Sir Harris Nicolas’s object 
was to show that the royal badge of the 
ostrich feather—a single feather, not a triple 
plume, until the reign of Henry VII.— 
and the motto Ich dien, ‘‘ had a very dif- 


Jerent origin from that which popular 


opinion has attributed to them.’’ (Archeeo- 
logia, xxxi. 352.) 





Memorials of Shrewsbury ; a General 
Guide for the information of Residents 
and Visitors. By Henry Pidgeon, Trea- 
surer of the Corporation. Second Edition, 
enlarged.—The commendation which we 
bestowed upon this excellent Guide on its 
former appearance, is confirmed by public 
appreciation, and by the handsome form 
of the present impression, which is con- 
siderably enlarged, not only with respect 
to modern alterations and improvements, 
but also by the insertion of a consecutive 
narrative of historical information. It is 
illustrated with a map and forty-two en- 
gravings.—In p. 48, Mr. Pidgeon says, 
‘« The exercise of the Protestant religion 
in this town also began in this church 
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(St. Chad’s) in 1573, under the direction 
of the Bishop of Lichfield and the Lord 
President of the Marches, as special com- 
missioners from Queen Elizabeth.’’ Surely 
there is something wrong or imperfectly 
stated here. 





Slogans of the North of England. By 
Michael Aislabie Denham. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, sm. 8vo. 1851.—‘* Ha! ha! 
St. George for England!’’ The antiqua- 
rian chivalry of the North, ever active and 
inquiring, has here been engaged upon a 
congenial and amusing subject. The name 
of only one of them stands upon the title 
page, but the charge has been harked on 
by ‘‘a Fenwick! a Fenwick!” and he 
of the Longstaff bringing up the rear hath 
stricken a good stroke for the credit of 
the northern counties. The history of 
the war-cries of the Percies and Fenwicks, 
and the Shaftoes, and the men of Tyne- 
dale, and of ‘* Snaffle, Spur, and Spear !” 
the general gathering summons of the 
northern counties, with the clan-cries of 
the Rokebys, Nevilles, Mowbrays, He- 
rovus, Stanleys and Boweses, are all in- 
vestigated with care, and cleverly illus- 
trated by the pen of Denham and Fen- 
wick and by the graver of O. Jewitt. Mr. 
Longstaff, the last of these ‘* humble fol- 
lowers of William Camden,’’ closes up 
the volume by extending the inquiry from 
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slogans to mottoes. Each of these good 
knights, inspirited by his subject, exhibits 
clear tokens of the prowess and good will 
which in a fair contest have ever distin- 
guished the men of the north. Ere long 
we shall hope to meet them again ona 
wider field. 

Oxford University Statutes. Trans- 
lated to 1843 by the late G. R. M. Ward, 
esq. M.A. and completed under the super- 
intendence of James Heywood, esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. Vol. If. 8vo. Lond. 1851.— 
This volume contains ‘‘ The Statutes of 
the University of Oxford in the English 
language, from the year 1767 to the ap- 
pointment, in 1850, of the Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry.’’ The first volume 
of the work, which was published in 1845, 
contains a translation of all the statutes 
which the university published in 1768, 
including the Laudian or Caroline code, 
promulgated in 1536. This work is an 
apt preparative of the public mind for the 
report of the University Commissioners, 
which may be expected in a few months. 
We have here a vast body of information, 
which will be found extremely useful to 
all persons who desire to be well informed 
upon the questions which may be expected 
to arise upon the report of the Commis- 
sioners. 


CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur of the 16th Oct. con- 
tained the resignation of the ministry, 
and its acceptance by the President of the 
Republic. This has resulted from dis- 
agreement on a proposed repeal of the 
Electoral Law of the 3lst May, 1850, 
by which step the President contemplated 
to restore universal suffrage. The new 
ministry was nominated on the 27th. 
M. Léon Faucher is succeeded by M. 
de Thorigny in the foremost place of 
Minister of the Interior; the Marquis de 
Turgot is appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; M. Charles Giraud, for Public 
Instruction; M. Lacrosse, for Public 
Works; M. Hippolyte Fortoul, Marine ; 
M. Blondel, Finance ; M. Corbin, Justice; 
M. Casabianca, Agriculture and Com- 
merce ; and General St. Arnaud, Minister 
of War. Three Ministers only are Mem- 
bers - the National Assemby, namely, 
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M. Fortoul, M. Casabianca, and M. La- 
crosse. 


GERMANY. 


The last traces of the revolutionary 
Governments and Assemblies in Germany 
are about to be swept away. The fittings 
of the Paul’s Church at Frankfort, in 
which the German Parliament held its 
sittings, are to be removed, and the 
edifice restored to the Lutheran congre- 
gation. The library of the Parliament, 
consisting of presents from the principal 
publishers of Germany, will be made 
over to the Diet of the Bund. The 
Augustine Church at Erfurt, in which 
the Parliament of the Prussian Union 
passed its brief existence, is likewise to 
be dismantled, and used again for divine 
service. Some of the fittings are to be 
brought to Berlin, where they will be used 
for the Upper House, now in course of 
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erection, and the rest are to be sold by 
auction. 

The Emperor of Russia has intimated, 
to the re-installed Diet of the German 
Confederation at Frankfort, the ‘‘ satis- 
faction ’’ with which he was learned that, 
after the interruption of its labours by 
the events of 1848, it has again been re- 
constituted on the footing of the treaties 
of 1815, ‘‘ the Imperial Court of Austria 
acting as Presidial Court of the Federa- 
tion.’”? This, the Emperor states, he ac- 
cepts as ‘‘a guarantee of the internal 
peace of Germany, and, in consequence, 
of the general peace of Europe.’’ 
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CANADA. 


The report of the Commissioners of 
Emigration shows a decrease of emigrants 
to Canada. In the year ending Dec. 
1850, the number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom were 32,635; and of 
those only 18,380 remained in the pro- 
vince ; 15,723 went to the United States. 
In the previous year the number of emi- 
grants to Canada was 38,495. It is only 
about thirteen years since that the tide of 
emigration from the United Kingdom 
ceased to flow in greater force against the 
shores of these British provinces, and 
took the direction of the United States. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Oct. 15. The Great Industrial Ex- 
hibition was this day finally closed after a 
brief ceremony. H.R.H. Prince Albert 
arrived at 12 o’clock; and, preceded by 
the members of the Royal Commission, 
the Executive Committee, the architect, 
contractors, foreign commissioners, ju- 
rors, &c. repaired to a platform which 
had been formed on the central space 
hitherto occupied by the glass fountain. 
II.R.H. took his seat on the ivory throne 
brought from the Indian department for 
that purpose, Lord John Russell occupy- 
ing a seat immediately on his right. 
Among others present were the Earl of 
Clarendon, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Sir George Grey, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord 
Colburne, Mr. Labouchere, Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, &c. &c. The proceedings 
were commenced by Viscount Canning, 
the President of the Council of Chairmen 
of the Juries, reading a detailed report of 
the award of the juries ; to which Prince 
Albert replied in an address on the part 
of the Royal Commissioners. After a 
verse of the National Anthem had been 
sung accompanied by the organs, the 
Bishop of London offered a prayer of 
thanksgiving. The Hallelujah chorus 
was then given by the choir; and this 
memorable undertaking was brought to 
its final close, For the adjudication of the 
prizes, thirty-four juries were formed, 
each of which consisted of an equal num- 
ber of British subjects and foreigners: 
and to afford opportunities for recon- 
sideration the juries were associated into 
six groups, (according as they had to deal 
with kindred subjects,) which gave their 
assembled approval of the awards. The 
report contains an enumeration of 170 
Council medals and 2,918 prize medals. 
The former are given to those exhibitors 
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who have distinguished themselves for in- 
ventive ingenuity, or novelty of design. 
The latter are awarded ‘‘ wherever a cer- 
tain standard of excellence in production 
or workmanship is attained — utility, 
beauty, cheapness, adaptation to par- 
ticular markets, and other elements of 
merit, being taken into consideration, ac- 
cording to the nature of the object.’’ 
These medals are all conferred simply, 
without any classification of merit. The 
following is the number of Council medals 
allotted to each country :—United King- 
dom, 79; France, 54 ; Prussia, 7; Aus- 
tria, 4; Bavaria, 3; Zollverein (exclusive 
of Prussia),3; United States, 4; Bel- 
gium, 2; Tuscany, 2; Switzerland, 2; 
Russia, 2; Holland,1; Rome,1. The 
United Kingdom is exceeded in only eight 
departments out of thirty-two—those of 
chemistry, the preparation of food, time- 
pieces, design, typography, glass, furni- 
ture, and fancy articles. In the last five 
of these it obtained no medal whatever. 
On the other hand, in machinery, we gain 
fifteen out of twenty-two medals, and in 
philosophical instruments sixteen out of 
thirty-one. France, who piques herself 
on this department of her industry, ob- 
tains nine medals, In agriculture we 
gain four out of five ; the other being 
given to the United States’ reaping-ma- 
chine. In other respects, we are singu- 
larly even with France, the number being 
exactly the same for musical instruments, 
treatment of ores, jewellery, porcelain, 
and textile fabrics; and within one in 
the treatment of raw material, metal 
work, and the fine aris. At the head of 
the list of Council medals is placed the 
name of H.R.H. Prince Albert, ‘‘ for the 
original conception and successful prose- 
cution of the idea of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851.’’ The honour of knight. 
3 Y 
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hood has been conferred on Mr. Paxton, 
the designer of the building; on Mr, 
Cubitt, the engineer ; and Mr. Fox, the 
contractor. To Mr. Paxton the sum of 
5,000/. has been presented, from the 
proceeds. Colonel Reid and Mr. Went- 
worth Dilke have declined any pecuniary 
reward, The former is made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath ; and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Mr. 
Cole are made Companions of the Bath. 
Colonel Reid has also been appointed to 
the Government of Malta, and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair a Gentleman Usher to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. Mr. Wentworth Dilke 
and many other gentlemen have received 
autograph letters of thanks from the Prince. 
The total number of visitors to the Great 
Exhibition from the Ist of May to the 
llth of October (when it was closed to 
the public), is reckoned as 6,063,986: 
the largest number on one day was 
109,915 persons on Tuesday the 7th Oct. 
The total amount of the receipts is 
505,107. 5s. 7d. The receipts of the 
last week alone gave 29,7251. 11s. 6d. 
The Queen, on returning from her High- 
land residence at Balmoral, has visited the 
towns of Liverpool and Manchester, where 
great preparations had been made for her 
reception. She left Balmoral on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 7th of Oct., joined the 
Aberdeen railway at Stonehaven, and ar- 
rived in the evening at Edinburgh, where 
she slept at Holyrood Palace. The next 
morning she proceeded by the Caledonian 
railway ; received, during a short stoppage 
at Carlisle, an address from the ‘Town 
Council, and arrived at Lancaster at 2 
p.m. Her Majesty there visited the castle, 
and received addresses from the county 
and the borough. Having returned to 
the railway, she proceeded to the Bainhill 
station, within nine miles of Liverpool, 
and was there received by the Earl of Sef- 
ton, who conducted her to Croxteth Hall, 
where her Majesty passed the night. On 
Thursday, the 9th Oct., her Majesty vi- 
sited Liverpool in a state procession, pass- 
ing through the principal streets of the 
town, whi:h were adorned with numerous 
triumphal arches and other festive erec- 
tions. At the Landing Stage, St. George’s 
Pier, her Majesty—having first received 
loyal addresses from the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Corporation of 
the Trustees of the Liverpool Docks— 
embarked on the Mersey in the Fairy 
steamer, which conveyed her the tour of 
the townand docks. It is calculated that 
the shipping in the river was adorned 
with not less than 50,000 flags. On her 
return she proceeded to the Town-hall, 
where the Recorder read an address from 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
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Liverpool. This address was presented 
to her Majesty in a very elegant box (ma- 
nufactured by Mr. Mayer) of cylindrical 
form, 22 inches long, and nine in circum- 
ference, and composed of plates of dead 
gold, pierced, with overlay portions of 
polished silver, on which are engraved 
views of the principal buildings of the 
town—St. George’s Hall, the Town Hall, 
St. Nicholas Church, the Sailors’ Home 
(the foundation of which was laid by 
Prince Albert), the Custom House, and 
the Landing Stage. The corporate seal 
attached to the address is inclosed in a 
shell of solid gold, suspended from the 
cylinder, and moulded into the form of a 
Lancaster rose. The mayor, John Bent, 
esq. received the honour of knighthood. 
After partaking of luncheon, her Majesty 
inspected St. George’s Hall; proceeded 
by special train to the Patricroft station, 
and was there received by the Earl of 
Ellesmere, who conveyed his Royal visit- 
ors in state barges prepared for the occa- 
sion, along the Bridgewater canal, to his 
new mansion at Worsley hall. The next 
day (Oct. 10) her Majesty proceeded to 
visit Manchester. She was met at the 
boundaries of the borough of Salford by 
the mayor thereof, and conducted through 
Peel Park, where, among many other 
thousand spectators, platforms had been 
prepared for 72,000 children, who sang 
the National Anthem. A pavilion was 
also erected, in which an address was pre- 
sented by the corporation of Salford. 
Her Majesty proceeded in state by a route 
of two miles through the principal streets 
of Manchester, and alighted at the Ex- 
change Hall, where she received an ad- 
dress from the borough, and knighted 
the mayor, now Sir John Potter. Her 
Majesty returned in the afternoon to 
Worsley Hall; where she received an ad 
dress from the Bishop and Clergy of the 
diocese. On Saturday morning H.R.H. 
Prince Albert visited the cotton mills of 
Messrs. Gardner and Bazeley at Barrow 
bridge, near Bolton. Soon after his re- 
turn, her Majesty left Worsley Hall at 
20 min. after 11, and returned by the 
state barges to the Patricroft station ; 
proceeded through Manchester to Watford, 
and thence rode by carriage to Windsor 
castle, where she arrived at half after 7. 
Kossuth, released from his Turkish 
prison, arrived on the 26th Sept. at Mar- 
seilles. The authorities, though with some 
hesitation, permitted him to land, but re- 
fused to allow him to pass through France 
without permission from the Government. 
The Government, when applied to, returned 
an unqualified refusal. He accordingly 
repaired to Gibraltar, from whence he 
embarked in the Madrid, Capt. Weeks, 
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and arrived at Southampton, on the 23rd 
of October, accompanied by Mad. Kossuth, 
and three children, two boys and a girl. 
A public reception had been prepared for 
him. The Mayor met him at the landing 
place, and conveyed him in his carriage to 
his house ; where from the balcony Kos- 
suth addressed the assemblage as follows :— 

‘¢ T beg you will excuse my bad English. 
Seven weeks back I was a prisoner in 
Kiutyah, in Asia Minor. Now I ama 
free man. I am a free man, because 
glorious England chose it. That England 
chose it, which the genius of mankind se- 
lected for the resting monument of its 
greatness, and the spirit of freedom for 
his happy home. Cheered by your sym- 
pathy, which is the anchor of hope to op- 
pressed humanity, with the view of your 
freedom, your greatness, and your happi- 
ness, and with the consciousness of my 
unhappy land in my breast, you must ex- 
cuse for the emotion I feel—the natural 
consequence of so striking a change and 
so different circumstances. So excuse me 
for not being able to thank you so warmly 
as I feel for the generous reception in 
which you honour in my undeserving per- 
son the cause of my country. I only hope 
God Almighty may for ever bless you, and 
your glorious land. Let me hope you will 
be willing to throw a ray of hope and con- 
solation on my native land by this your 
generous reception. May England be ever 
great, glorious, and free—but let me hope, 
by the blessing of Almighty God, and by 
our steady perseverance, and by your own 
generous aid, that England, though she 
may ever remain the most glorious spot 
on earth, will not remain for ever the only 
one where freedom dwells. Inhabitants 
of the generous town of Southampton ! in 
shaking hands with your Mayor, my best 
and truest friend, (here M. Kossuth turned 
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round to the Mayor and shook hands with 
his worship energetically, amid much 
cheering.) I have the honour to thank 
you, and to salute, with the deepest re- 
spect, you, the inhabitants of the indus- 
trious, noble-minded, enlightened, and 
prosperous city of Southampton.” 

At half-past four Kossuth attended at 
the Town-hall, where ail the corporation 
met him in their robes of office, and ad- 
dresses were presented to him from the 
corporation and from the inhabitants of 
the borough of Southampton. Kossuth 
replied with much feeling. In the course 
of his address he referred to the municipal 
institutions of England, which he said 
were similar to those which he had desired 
for his own country. 

The mayor of Southampton, Richard 
Andrews, esq. (a coach-manufacturer,) has 
a house at Winchester, and thither the 
patriot and his suite were conveyed the 
next day, in three carriages, accompanied 
by Lord Dudley Stuart, M. Pulski, and 
others. A procession was formed to meet 
him ; but the general inhabitants were too 
deeply occupied by their Cheese fair to be 
much excited by the demonstration. On 
Tuesday Oct. 28, M. Kossuth returned 
from London to Southampton, in order to 
be entertained at a grand banquet, at which 
the mayor presided. The principal Eng- 
lishmen present were Lord Dudley Stuart, 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, Mr. Wilcox, M.P. 
for the borough, Mr. Harris, M.P. for 
Leicester, Capt. Townshend, M.P. Mr. 
Wylde, M.P. Sir J. S. Lillie, and Mr. 
Alderman Wire. Mr. Feargus O’Connor 
obtruded himself on the notice of the 
party, but was dismissed to his seat by the 
mayor, and leftthe roomin dudgeon. On 
the 30th Kossuth received acongratulatory 
address from the City of London. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Sept. 23. 28th Foot, Capt. R. J. Baumgart- 
ner to be Major. 

Sept. 30. Lieut.-Col. Gustavus Charles Du 
Plat, now Consul at Warsaw, to be Consul- 
General of that city; and James Green, esq. 
now Vice-Consul at Blewfields, in the Mosquito 
territory, to be Consul at that port. 

Oct.6. Royal Marines, Captain and brevet 
Males W. Jolliffe to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

_Oct.7. 1st Dragoon Guards, Major A. Spot- 
tiswoode, from 9th Light Dragoons, to be 
Major, vice Major W.W. Allen, who exchanges. 
—Unattached, Major J. Maclean, from the 46th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. T. 
Butler, of 72d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
_Oct.8. The Right Hon. Sir James Lewis 
Knight Bruce and the Right Hon. Robert- 





Monsey Lord Cranworth to be Judges of the 
Court of Appeal in Chaneery. 

Oct.9. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Col. C. E. 
Gordon to be Colonel; Capt. J. Tylden to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Oct.10. Knighted, John Potter, esq. of 
Buile Hill, co. Lanc. Mayor of Manchester. 

Oct. 14. 6th Dragoon Guards, G. F. Came- 
ron, M.D., from 3d Foot, to be Assistant-Sur- 
geon.—9th Light Dragoons, E. B. ‘Tuson, from 
53d Foot, to be Assistant-Surgeon.—11th Light 
Dragoons, John Mure, M.D., from 72d Foot, 
to be Surgeon, vice P. O'Callaghan, M.D.—3d 
Foot, D. Clayton, M.D., from the Staff, to be 
Assistant-Surgeon.—llth Foot, E, W. Young, 
from the Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon.—15th 
Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 
G.C.B., from 99th Foot, to be Colonel.—18th 
Foot, D. O. Hoile, M.D. to be Assistant-Sur- 
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geon,—tist Foot, R. Woodley, M.B. to be As- 
sistant-Surgeon.—47th Foot, L. Mackenzie, 
M.D., from the Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon. 
—53d Foot, A. Macrae, M.D., from 93d Foot, 
to be Assistant-Surgeon.—59th Foot, FE. M. 
Macpherson, from 9th Light Dragoons, to be 
Surgeon.—93d Foot, W. S. Munro, M.D. to be 
Assistant-Surgeon. —99th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Hanbury to be Colone!.—Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment, R. O. Crichton, M D. to be Assis- 
tant-Surgeon.—Hospital Staff, R. W. Fraser, 
from half-pay, W. Powell, M.D., from 59th 
Foot, and W. K. Swettenham, M.D., from 41st 
Foot, to be Staff Surgeons of the Second 
Class.—T. Guy, M.D., from 11th Foot, E. D. 
Batt, from 18th Foot, F. M. Tweddle, from 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. W. A. Thomson, M.B. 
and R. T. Buckle, M.D., to be Assistant.Sur- 
geons to the Forces. 

Oct.17. 43d Foot, Major H. Skipwith to be 
Lieut. Colonel; Capt. R. N. Phillips to be 
Major.—Hospital Staif, J. S. Herron to be 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces. 

Oct. 23. Knighted, Richard Torin Kinders- 
ley, esq. a Vice-Chancellor; James Parker, 
esq. a Vice-Chancellor; Joseph Paxton, esq. 
Fellow of the Linnean and Horticultural So- 
cieties, and the Society of Arts; Charles Fox, 
esq. of New-st. Spring-gardens ; and William 
Cubitt, esq. F.R.S. 

_ Oct. 25. Lieut.-Col. Wm. Reid, C.B. some- 
time Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Exhibition of Industry of all Nations ; and 
Richard Mayne, esq. C.B. one of the Commis- 
sioners of Metropolitan Police, to be K.C.B. of 
the civil division.—Sir Stafford Henry North- 
cote, Bart. sometime one of the Secretaries to 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition of In- 
dustry of All Nations; Wm. Hay, esq. one of 
the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police; 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, sometime one of the Special 
Commissioners of the said Exhibition for com- 
municating with Local Committees; and Henry 
Cole, esq. sometime one of the members of 
the Executive Committee thereof, to be C.b. 
of the civil division. 

Oct. 28. James Adey Ogle, M.D. to be Regius 
Professor of Physic at Oxford. 


Lord Carew to be a Knight of St. Patrick. 

Lord Lismore to be Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Tipperary. 

Michael Barry, esq. of the Munster bar, to 
be Professor of Law in Queen’s College, Cork. 





Ecc.LesiIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. A. Napier (R. of Swyncombe), 
Mastership of Ewelme Hospital, Oxfordsh. 
Very Rev. B. W. Disney, Deanery of Armagh. 
Rev. C. W. Bagot, Chancellor of the Diocese 

of Bath and Wells. 
Rev. W. Atthill, St. Faith P.C. Horshain, Norf, 
Rev. P. Banton, St. Katherine P.C. N’p’n. 
Rev. T. Bartlett, Chevening R. Kent. 
Rev. T. D. H. Battersby, St John’s P.C, Kes- 
wick, Cumberland. 
Rev. A. B. Brown (V. of Gretton), Honorary 
Canon of Peterborough. 
Rev. J. Buckham, St. John P.C. Brewood, Staff. 
Rev. J. M. Collyns, Sancreed V. Cornwall. 
Rev. T. B. Coney (V. of Pucklechurch), Hono- 
rary Canon of Bristol. 
Rey. E. Coupland, Ogley Hay P.C. Lichfield. 
Rev. H. H. Davies, Liangoed P.C. w. Llanies- 
tyn C. and Llanvihangel-Din-Sylwry C. An- 


Rev. P. Dwyer, Inniscaltra R. and V. Ireland. 
Rev. R. Falkiner, Ardcrony V. Ireland. 

Rey. ‘I’. Fenton, Dhoon P.C. Isle of Man. 

Rey. E. Forde, Laxey P.C. Isle of Man. 

Rey. C, Fry, Kilronan VY. Ireland. 
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Rey. J. Garbett, Harborne V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. C. Green (R. of Burgh-Castle) Honorary 
Canon of Norwich. 

Rev. H. P. Gurney, Tregony R. w. Cuby V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. R. Harris, Clare-Abbey P.C. Ireland. 

Rev. J. D. Hodgson, St. Nicholas P.C. East 
Grafton, Wilts. 

Rev. W. W. How, Whittington R. Salop. 

Rev. T. S. Huxley, Episcopal Chapel, Dundee, 
North Britain. 

Rev. T. G. James (V. of Bridgwater), Canon 
of Wells. 

Rev. H. Kempson, St. Kenelm P.C. Romsley, 
Salop. 

Rev. s W. King, Saxlingham-Nethergate R. w. 
Saxlingham-Thorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. M. Lee, Bridport R. Dorset. 

Rev. T. Loxham, St. Michael P.C. Great Lever, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. G. Madan (V. of Cam), Honorary Canon 
of Gloucester. 

Rev. G. H. Marsh, Great Snoring R. w. Thurs- 
ford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. C. Master, Perlethorpe P.C. Notts. 

Rev. W. H. R. Merriman, Dilton-Marsh P.C. 
w. Dilton C. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Morgan, Hulcott R. Bucks. 

Rev.C. Packer, St. Mark P.C. Longwood, Yorksh. 

Rev. L. Paige, (new church) P.C. Hartlepool 
(and not Rev. L. Page, as —— 313 ante). 

Rev. T. G. Postlethwaite, Christ Church P.C. 
Plymouth (and not the Rev. J. H. Gray, as 
stated p. 187 ante). 

Rev. S. J. Ram, Elkstone P.C. and Warslow 
P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. H. R. Ridley, Stranton V. Durham. 

Rev.J.Rothery, Episcopal Chapel, Selkirk, N.B. 

Rev. A. B. Russell, Westbury V. w. Priddy C. 
Somerset. 

Rev. F. Sadleir, Kilnagross R. Ireland. 

Rev. J. H. Sheppard, Berrow P.C. Worcestersh. 

Rev. P. K. Simmonds, St. Thomas P.C. Wigan, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. W. R. Smith, Christ Church P.C. Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. Sparkes, St. Mary P.C. Prince’s Road, 
Lambeth. 

Rev. S. L. Townsend, Painstown R. Ireland. 

Rey. M. Vavasour (V. of Ashby-de-la-Zouche), 
Canon of Peterborough. 

Rev. M. H. Vine, St. Mary-le-Bow R. w. St. 
Pancras R. Soper Lane, and All Hallows, 
Honey Lane, London. 

Rey. C. Walters, Wardington P.C. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. C. Wing, Staunton R. w. Kilvington C. 
and Flawborough C. Notts. 

Rev. T. Younger, Castle-Sowerby P.C. Cumb. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. W. Banister, St. James’ Cemetery, Liverp. 
Rev. J. W. Bussell, H. M. ship Waterloo, 120. 
Rev. M. Day, the Union, Sherborne, Dorset. 
Rev. J. Edwards, tothe Lord Mayor of London. 
Rev. J. W. Fletcher, Coventry Gaol. 
Rey. J. R. Moffatt, H. M. ship Rodney, 99. 
Rev.H.J.Rhodes, the Union, Abingdon, Berks. 
Rev. T. Rooke, to the Earl of Donoughmore. 
Rey. R. Smith, the Union, Gloucester. 
—_ A. B. Strettell, the British Consulate, 
yenoa. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


J.C. Adams, M.A. Junior Proctor, University 
of Cambridge, 1851-2. 

J. Blain, Vice-Principal of the Training coll. 
Winchester. 

Rey. H. Goodwin, Senior Moderator, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 1851-2. 

T. V. C. Hardy, B.A. Principal of Huddersfield 
college. : 

A. Haworth, Vice-Principal of the Training 
college, Exeter. ; 
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Rev. W. B. Heathcote, Wardenship of St. 
Peter’s college, Radley. 

G. C. Irving, B.A. Professor of Mathematics, 
—. college, Toronto, Canada. 

Rev. J. G. Lonsdale, Tutorship, University of 
Durham. 

Rev. W. Nind, Senior Proctor, University of 
Cambridge, 1851-2. 

S. Parkinson, M.A. Junior Moderator, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 1851-2. 

Rev. E. St. John Parry, Professor of Classics, 
Trinity college, Toronto. 

Rev. J. Waite, Chaplain and Latin Lecturer, 
University college, Durham. 

Rev. G. Whittaker, Provost of Trinity college, 
Toronto, Canada. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 21. At Funchal, Madeira, the wife of 
Calverley Bewicke, esq. a son.——24. At Al- 
bano, near Rome, the Hon. Mrs. Clifford, a 
son and heir. 

Sept. 13. At Clifton, the wife of Vincent 
Eyre, esq. a son.——14. At Stoke Park, near 
Bristol, the wife of John Battersby Harford, 
esq. a dau.——At the Manor house, Holt, 
Wilts, the wife of John Neeld, esq. M.P. ason. 
—15. At Escrick park, the seat of her father 
Lord Wenlock, the Hon. Mrs. James Stuart 
Wortley, a son.——18. In Chesham st. the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Campbell, a dau.-——19. At 
Haldon house, Devon, the wife of Lawrence 
Palk, esq. a dau.——In Hereford st. Thomas 
Somers Cocks, jun. esq. M.P. a son.——21. At 
the Manor house, Somerford Parva, near 
Malmesbury, the wife of John Sealey, esq. a 
son and heir.— 22. At East Sheen, the Hon. 
Mrs. Adolphus Liddell, a dau.——At Casewick, 
Lady Trollope, a son and heir.—24. At 
Hertingfordbury, Herts, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rey. pe yr Hastings, a dau.—— 
25. At Wood-end, Lady Greenock, a dau.— 
At Grafton st. the wife of T. Thistlethwayte, 
esq. of Southwick park, Hants, a dau.— At 
Guestling lodge, the wife of Arthur James 
Lewis, esq. barrister, a son.——27. The wife 
of Capt. Charles Fanshawe, Royal Engineers, 
ason.—At Down Amney, Glouc. the wife of 
Capt. C. Talbot, R.N. a son.—At Chippen- 
ham park, Camb. the seat of her father J. Sid- 
ney Tharp, esq. the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Bond, of Freston rectory, Suffolk, a son.—— 
At Longford castle, Viscountess Folkestone, a 
dau.——28. At Ickworth park, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Lady Alfred Hervey, a son.——At 
Major-General Vernon’s, Hilton park, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Vernon, Coldstream Guards, a 
son. 

Lately. At Wentbridge house, near Ponte- 
fract, the wife of William Shaw, esq. a son 
and heir. 

Oct.1. At Keston, Kent, Mrs. Robert Hay 
Murray, a son.——At Stone, Dartford, the 
wife of the Rev. Walter King, a son.——2. 
Albury park, Lady Lovaine, a scn.——3. At 
Maidstone, the wife of C. A. Delmar, esq. 9th 
Queen’s Royal Lancers, a son.——At Seend 
cottage, the wife of Ambrose Awdry, esq. a 
son.—+4. At Moncrieffe house, Perthshire, 
Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, a dau.u——In Great 
Cumberland place, Hyde park, the wife of 
Robert Loder, esq. of the High Beeches, Sus- 
sex, ason.——5. At Tenby, the wife of Thos. 
Allen, esq. of Freestone, Pemb.ason and heir. 
— Mrs. Charles Rivington, Upper ‘Vooting, a 
son.——At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Abercromby, 
a dau.—At Learmount, co. Derry, the wife 
of George de la Poer Beresford, 16th Regt. a 
son.——6. At All Saints’ parsonage, Derby, 
the wife of the Rev. Edward Walwyn Foley, 
M.A. a son.—At Ringstead rectory, Norfolk, 
Mrs. Frederick Fitzroy, adau——7. At Edin- 
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burgh, Viscountess Reidhaven, a son. —— 
The wife of Josep) Bonsor, esq. of Polesden, 
Surrey, a son.——9. At Upper Montague 
street, the wife of Leonard M. Strachey, esq. 
of Bownham, Glouc. a son.——11. At Orton 
Longueville, Countess of Aboyne, a son.—— 
At Roehampton, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle, 
a dau.——12. At Thorndon hall, Lady Petre, 
a dau.——At Aikenhead house, Lanarksh. Lad 

Isabella Gordon, a son.——At Windmill hill, 
Sussex, the wife of H. M. Curteis, esq. M.P. a 
son.——13 At age Lady Maria Pon- 
sonby, a son.—At Rufford hall, Lady Ara- 
bella Hesketh, a dau.——l4. At Brighton, 
Viscountess Downe, a son.——15. At Clays. 
more, near Enfield, the wife of J. W. Bosan- 
quet, esq. a dau.—16. In Portman-sq. the 
wife of Capt. Hatton, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 2%. At Madras, Thomas John M‘Kay 
Cunningham, 2d Regt. N.I. eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. W. Percy Cunningham, Madras 
aaa to Miss Ellen Wood, formerly of Pet- 
worth. 

Julu 8. At Bombay, Capt. Hebbert, Execu- 
tive Engineer, Poonah, eldest son of Henry 
Hebbert, esq. of Bromley common, Kent, to 
Barbara, dau. of James King, esq. of West 
Bolton, Yorkshire. 

9. At Madras, Capt. G. J. Condy, 27th N.I. 
to Flora, only dau. of the late Charles Edward 
Macdonald, esq. H.C.C.S. and great-granddau. 
of ‘* Flora Macdonald.”’ 

14. At Madras, James Law Lushington, esq. 
Madras Civil Service, to Emma, second dau. 
of Henry Nelson, esq. of Denmark hill, Surrey. 

Aug. 5. At Lyme Regis, Capt. Haggerston, 
of Reedsmouth, Northumberland, to Sarah- 
Anne, third dau. of Henry Knight, esq. of Ax- 
minster. 

13. At Aibury, Surrey, the Rev. Fred. Gif- 
ford Nash, Vicar of Diseworth, to Sarah-Eliza, 
youngest dau. of Mr. George Hackett. 

14. Charles B. Martin, youngest son of the 
late William Martin, esq. of Stewardshay, 
Leic. to Margarette, second dau. of John Bor- 
lase Warren, esq. and niece of Sir Augustus 

Warren, Bart.——At Bellevue, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Erasmus Borrowes, esq. 97th Regt. 
eldest son of the Rev. Sir Erasmus Borrowes, 
Bart. to Frederica-Esten, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Hutchison, 97th Regt.—At St. John’s, 
Hyde park, Paddington, Robert b. Were, esq. 
of Bath, to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
John Donald Macqueen, esq.——At Great 
Marlow, William, second son of the late R. 
Brown, esq. of Bognor, to Cornelia-Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late T. Tindal, esq. Ayles. 


ury. 

15. At Ashprington, Devon, Thomas Hunt 
Edmonds, esq. of Totnes, to Eleanor-Mudge, 
dau. of Philip Michelmore, esq. of Painsford. 
——At Chichester, Capt. Geo. Clarke Hurdis, 
R.N. to Anne-Elizabeth, dau. of the late John 
Fuller, esq. of Uckfield. 

16. At Faversham, Kent, Sanderson J/der- 
ton, one of Llderton, Northumberland, to 
Elizabeth, widow of C. F. Sweeney, esq. of 
Kilbrenal, Tipperary.——At Hull, George H. 
Pybus, esq. of Middleton Tyas, Yorksh. soli- 
citor, to Sarah-Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
James Selkirk, Chaplain to the Gaol, Hull. 

18s. At St. Pancras, James M‘Nair Hark- 
ness, esq. C.E. of Antrim, to Ann-Mary, dau. 
of the late Joseph Blackstone, esq. of Horsely- 
down, London.——At Prestwick, Lancashire, 
the Rev. George Hales, Curate of Middleton, 
and youngest son of the late James Hales, esq. 
to Anne-Holt, second dau. of James Horrox, 
esq. of Middleton Dale, Lancaster. 

19, AtSt. George’s Hanover sq, John Pryor, 
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esq. of Baldock, eldest son of John I. Pryor, 
esq. of Clay hall, Herts, to Emily-Jane-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of Richard Higgs, esq. of 
Haine’s hill, near Tauuton.—At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Hon. Frederick Byron, second 
son of Lord Byron, to Mary-Jane, second dau. 
of the late Rev. William Wescomb, of Lang- 
ford, Essex.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
the Rev. Frederick Fane, of Corfe Mullen, 
Dorset, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. and coheiress 
of the late James Cockburn, esq. and grand- 
dau. of the Dean of York.——At Bickleigh, 
South Devon, John Bent, esq. Royal Art. to 
Eliza-Kara, eldest dau. of Robert Morris, esq. 
of Plymouth.——At St. Pancras, Robert, eldest 
son of William Pott, esq. of Bridge st. South- 
wark, and Wallington house, Surrey, to Anna, 
third dau. of Donald Maclean, esq. of Bruns- 
wick sq. At St. Pancras, the Rev. John 
Henly, Perp. Curate, Sudbury, Suffolk, to 
Mary-Jane, third dau. of the Rev. Wm. Mill- 
ner, Incumbent of Kentish Town,—— At Ilfra- 
combe, Capt. Edward Kaye, Bengal Art. to 
Eliza-Sommers, second dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Down.—— At Overseal, Leic. the Rev. George 
Lloyd, Incumbent of Willesley, Derbysh. son 
of the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Incumbent of Gresley, 
to Fanny-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
William Vawdrey, Rector of Harthill, Cheshire. 
——At Camberwell, Alfred Dawson, son of 
James Hooper, esq. of Peckham, to Letitia, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Henry 
Walpole, Vicar of Winslow, Bucks.——At Lit- 
tleborough, Lieut. Molesworth, R.M. to Sarah, 
dau. of the late Lawrence Newall, esq. of Town 
House, Littleborough. 

At St. George’s Bloomsbury, and after- 
wards at the chapel of the Sardinian Embassy, 
the Chevalier Stefano Giuseppe Michele Di 
Negro, Capt. 16th Regt. Sardinian Army, third 
son of the Marquis Geralamo Erilio Di Negro, 
of Genoa, to Lucia, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late Francis Biithe Harries, esq. of Bent- 
hali_ hall, Salop.——At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. 
the Hon. Hayes S¢. Leger, only son of Viscount 
Doneraile, and nephew of the Earl of Bandon, 
to Mary-Adelaide-Louisa, only dau. of R. 
Conyngham, esq. Eaton p!.—At St. Pancras, 
Thomas C. Parr, esq. of Cossington, Leic. to 
Eleanor, second dau. of William Huskisson, 
esq.——At Weybridge, the Rev. G. H. Fagan, 
Rector of Kingsweston, Somerset, second son 
of the late Col. G. H. Fagan, Adjutant-Gen. 
Bengal Army, to Rose, fourth dau. of the late 
Sir Hardinge Giffard, Chief Justice, Ceylon. 
— At Gillingham, Kent, James-Edman, eldest 
son of the late James Beveridge, esq. Wands- 
worth common, Surrey, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
only child of J. Lock, esq. Woodlands, Gilling- 
ham.——At Chaudfontaine, near Liege, Thos. 
H. King, jun. esq. eldest son of William King, 
esq. of Sussex sq. Hyde pk. to Anne, youngest 
dau. of George R. Morgan, esq. of Slindon, 
Sussex ——At West Derby, the Rev. Thomas 
Smallwood Bowers, B.A. third son of the Rev. 
John Bowers, Didsbury, to Sarah-Ellen, young- 
est dau. of William Maddy, esq. Fairfield 
Mount, Liverpool.——At Aberdovey, Merio- 
nethshire, Charles Edlison, esq. of Lintz green, 
Durham, to Margaret, widow of the Rev. Hugh 
Wynne Jones, jun. Vicar of Meifod, Montgom. 
-—At Greenwich, Perceval Moses Parsons, 
esq. of Lewisham, to Anne-Jane, only dau. of 
the late Charles Inglis Rexford, esq. of Thorn- 
ton house, Greenwich. 

21. At Netherbury, Dorset, Henry Reeve, 
esq. of Her Majesty’s Privy Council Office, to 
Christina-Georgina-Jane, only dau. of George 
Tilly Gollop, esq. of Strode house, Dorset. —— 
At Heddon-on-the-Wall, Northumberland, 
Chas. James Lamb, esq. of Ryton, Durham, to 
Frances-Ongley, third dau. of the late Capt. 
F. W. Burgoyne, R.N.——At Stowlangtoft, 
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Suffolk, Henry G. W. Sperling, esq. of High- 
bury hill, Middlesex, to Mary-Maitland, eldest 
dau. of Henry Wilson, esq. of Stowlangtoft 
hall.—At Cromhall, Glouc. John Eastlake, 
esq. of Plymouth, to Helen-Maria, eldest dau. 
of G. Wallis, M.D. of Bristol.——At Reigate- 
Juland, eldest son of Frederick Dawes Dan- 
vers, esq. of the Duchy of Lancaster, to Sarah, 
Frances, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Rochfort, 
of Vastina rectory, co. Westmeath.— At 
Edinburgh, William Wilson, esq. M.D. Flo- 
rence, to Jeannette-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Lord Wood, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Session.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Wm. 
Henry Rainsford Hannay, esq. of Kirkdale, 
Kircudbright, to Maria, dau. of the late Col. 
Samuel Dalrymple, H.E.1.C.S. and relict of 
Robert Steuart, esq. M.P. of Alderston. 

23. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Richard 
Chadwick, esq. to Georgiana-Ann, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. C. Spencer-Bourchier, Rector of 
Great Hallingbury, Essex.——At East Cran- 
more, Som. Henry-William, eldest son of the 
Rev. Henry Hoskins, Prebendary of Wells and 
Hereford, and Rector of North Perrott, to Jane- 
Blanche-Somerville, eldest dau. of J. M. Paget, 
esy. of Cranmore hall.—At Walcot Church, 
Bath, Isaac Warwick, esq. of Highfield house, 
Rickmansworth, Herts, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Rey. Thomas Hewett, of Chesham, 
Bucks. 

25. At Brighton, Theodore Martin, esq. 
James st. Buckingham gate, solicitor, one of 
the writers in the Edinburgh Review, to Miss 
Helen Faucit Saville, the Helen Faucit of the 
dramatic world.——At Stockwell, John Peter, 
only son of the late Jonathan Featherston, esq. 
24th Foot, of Newbus-grange, Durham, and 
Blackhall, Northumberland, to et 
eldest surviving dau. of A. Day, esq. R.M. of 
Stockwell, Surrey, and granddau. of the late 
oad Samuel Ashe, Rector of Langley Burrell, 

jilts. 

26. At Tamlaghtard, Londonderry, Sir Fre- 
derick Wm. Heygate, Bart., to Marianne, only 
dau. of the late Conolly Gage, esq. of Bella- 
rena, Londonderry.——At Astley, Lanc. John 
Webster, esq. son of the late E. Webster, esq. 
of St. Helen’s, to Elizabeth-Catharine, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Alfred Hewlett, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Astley.——At Eling, Arthur Howard, 
son of the Rev. W. J. Burford, D.D. to Sarah, 
fourth dau. of the late W. Spear, esq. of Monk- 
ton, Dorset.——At Wickwar, Glouc. the Rev. 
Richard Meredith, M.A. Vicar of Hagbourn, 
Berks, to Arabella, only surviving dau. of Wm. 
Higgs, esq. late of Bristol——At Weston- 
super-Mare, John Wm. Hillcoat, esq. of Guy- 
ers, Corsham, Wilts, son of the Rev. H. B. W. 
Hillcoat, D.D. Rector of St. Matthew’s, Liver- 
pool, to Catherine-Ellen, eldest dau. of H. J. 
Mant, esq.—-At Chelsea, Edward Joscelyn 
Baumgartner, of the Middle Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, to Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
late William Taylor, esq. of Histon, Camb.—— 
At St. Margaret’s Westminster, John Sep- 
pings Harrison, esq. of Gilstead, Bingley, 
Yorksh. to Marion, second dau. of William 
Irving, esq. of Great George st.—— At Haydor, 
Lincolnsh. the Rev. James Wood, of Christ’s 
Church, Bath, to Sophia, youngest surviving 
dau. of the late C. Hill, esy. of Wellingborough. 
——At Southchurch, the Rev. G. I. Wallas, 
M.A. to Frances-Talbot, dau. of Thos. Peacock, 
esq. of Bishop’s Auckland.—At Meicombe 
Regis, Rev. John Stephenson, B.A. to Geor- 
giana Phipps, third dau. of the Jate Capt. 
William Fitch Arnold, of Little Missenden 
Abbey, Bucks. At Farnham, Surrey, Doug- 
las Galton, Lieut. Royal Eng. second son of 
1. H. Galton, esq. of Hadzor, Worc. to Mari- 
anne, dau. of G. T. Nicholson, esq. of Waver- 
ley Abbey.—At Tonbridge, Kent, Arthur 
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Henfrew, r+ > F.L.S. to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest 
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dau. of the late Hon. Jabez Henry, First En- 
lish President of Demerara, and Supreme 
Fudge of the Ionian Islands.——At Fittleworth, 
Sussex, the Rev. Charles Henry Hutchinson, 
Vicar of Westdean, Sussex, to Maria-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the Rev. Henry Latham, Vicar 
of Fittleworth.——At Westbury-upon-Trym, 
Glouc. Edm. Armitage Hardy, esq. Lieut. 
First Bombay Lancers, eldest son of the late 
Col. Edmund Hardy, Bombay Art. to Grace- 
Maxwell, third dau. of P. F. Aiken, esq. 

27. At Banbury, Josh. Bevan Braithwaite, of 
Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at-law, to Martha, 
dau. of Jos. Ashby Gillett, banker.——At Ken- 
sington, Thomas Usher, esq. of Edinburgh, to 
Eliza-Caroline, eldest dau. of the late Major 
William Henderson, — European Regt. 
—At Jersey, Frederick James Marchant 
Hyne, esq. of St. Helier’s, to Selina-Elizabeth, 
only surviving dau. of the late Capt. Thomas 
Watson Leech, H.E.1.C.S.—QAt York, John 
Prescod Wood, esq. solicitor, eldest son of 
John Wood, esq. of York, to Martha, eldest 
dau. of the Rey. Thos. Richardson, Vicar of 
Bugthorpe. 

28. At Kenwyn, Richard Baxter, esq. of 
Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at-law, to Octavia- 
Mary, youngest dau. of Clement Carlyon, M.D. 
of Truro-——At Chelsea, Charles Morrell, esq. 
of Sloane st. and Wallingford, Berks, to Mary- 
Ann, second dan. of the late Benjamin Spur- 
rell, esq.——At Iddesleigh, Devon, the Rev. 
Frederick Pitman, Rector of that parish, to 
Elinor, youngest dau. of Hugh Mallet, esq. of 
Ash-Iddesleigh. —— At Gartincuber, Perth- 
shire, John Burn Murdoch, esq. jun. of Gar- 
tincuber, to Dora, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Monk Mason, R,N.——At St. Olave’s 
Old Jewry, Oliver Pemberton, esq. F.R.C.S. of 
Birmingham, youngest son of Thomas Pem- 
berton, esq. of Warstone, to Anna, only child 
of D. W. Harvey, esq.——At Inverness, John 
Robert Mackenzie, esq. Lieut. 2d Madras Eur. 
Light Inf. to Amelia-Robertson, second dau. 
of James Wilson, esq. Inverness.—-At Loft- 
house, Yorkshire, the Kev. Jolin Francis 
Hawker English, LL.B. of Warley house, 
Essex, eldest son of the late Sir J. H. English, 
K.G.V. to Ann-Georgiana, only dau. of G. W. 
Tireman, esq. of Lofthouse hall, Yorkshire.—— 
At Huddersfield, the Rev. Frederick Day, B.A. 
Curate of All Saints’, Northampton, to Ann- 
Amelia, eldest dau. of the late R. Fryer, esq. 
of Rastrick.—— At St. Peter’s, Bedford, Henry 
Edward Earle, esq. son of the Rev. H. J. Earle, 
Rector of High Ongar, Essex, to Anne-Maria, 
eldest dau. of Henry Sharpin, esq. late of Her 
Majesty’s 4th Light Dragoons. —— At 4 
George’s Bloomsbury, Alexander Black, esq. 
of Russell sq. to Harriet, youngest dau. of the 
late John Stevenson Salt, esq. of Russell sq. 

29. At Edinburgh, Major Henry H. Arnaud, 
H.E.1.C.S, to Agnes-Williamson-Thompson, 
only dau. of the late Andrew Kedslie, esq. 
surgeon, H.E.I.C.S. 

80. At Tottenham, Walter, second son of 
John Walter Upward, esq. of Hamilton place, 
New road, to Emily-Anne, third dau. of Wm. 
Bowles, esq. late of Fitzharris house, Berks. 
——At Leytonstone, Essex, Charles R. Vines, 
esq. of St. Helen’s pl. to Emma, youngest dau. 
of John Greenhill, esq. of Forest place, Leyton- 
stone. 

Lately. At Hatton, near Warwick, Thos. 
Styan, jun. esq. of Brunswick sq. to Frances- 
Sarah, dau. of the late Benjamin Lake, esq. of 
Stockport, Cheshire, and niece of the Rev. T. 
Hope, Vicar of Hatton. -—~ At Prestbury, 
Chesh. W. S. Harvey, esq. R.N., F.R.G.S. to 
Anna Lambert Edwards, p ey of the late Rey. 
A. A. Edwards, formerly Dean of Cashel. 

Sept. 2, At Clapham, Frederick J. Wood, 
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esq. LL.D. of Lincoln’s inn, to Jane, dau. of 
Thomas M. Coombs, esq. of Clapham common. 
—aAt Bath, Lawrence Blount Williams, esq. 
of Springfield lodge, to Elizabeth-Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late Geo. Philipps, esq. of 
Liwyncrwn, Caermarthenshire.——At Nor- 
wood, the Rev. Edward Henry Lovelock, late 
of St. James’s, Clapham, eldest son of Edward 
Lovelock, esq. of Islington, to Catherine, 
seventh dau. of Mr. Richard Simpson, Elm 
grove, Norwood.——At Sedburgh, Yorkshire, 
Frederick Brock Hollinshead, y late 12th 
Lancers, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late William Hedley, esq. of Sheerness.——At 
‘Thorpe, Essex, John Lawrence Kirby, esq. 
second son of the late Rey. J. L. Kirby, Vicar 
of Little Clacton, to Margaret, second dau. of 
D. L. Manthorp, esq. of ‘Thorpe Abbey.——At 
All Souls’ Langham pl. John, youngest son of 
Robert Mathers, esq. of the Bank of England, 
and Nelson sq. to Harriett, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Cubison, R.N. 

3. At Portsea, Edward Grantham, esq. 
Lieut, 9th Regt. son of Henry Grantham, esq. 
of Scawby, Linc. to Fanny-Jona-Averne, relict 
of J. F. Woodhouse, esq. Lieut. H. M. 61st 
Regt. and eldest dau. of Edward Taylor Jan- 
verin, esq. of the Great Salterns. Atthesame 
time and place, John Francis Tottenham, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. of Keonbrook, co. Leitrim, son of 
the late Lord Robert Tottenham, Bishop of 
Clogher, to Laura-Elien-Dodd, second dau. of 
Edward Janverin.——At Salcombe Regis, the 
Rey. ‘iv. Keble, Fellow of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, to Cornelia-Sarah, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. G. J. Cornish, Preb. of Exeter, and 
Vicar of Kenwyn. At Thuraing, Norfolk, 
Purefoy Huddlestone, esq. of Norton, Suffolk, 
to Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of James Gay, 
esq. of Thurning hall.——At Chiswick, the 
Rev. John Sanders, Vicar of Spaldwick, Hunts, 
to Caroline, second dau. of the late William 
Churton, - of Sutton court lodge, Middx. 
——At Hartford, in Cheshire, Henry A. Grey, 
esq. of Liverpool, fourth surviving son of 
William Grey, esq. of Norton, near Stockton- 
on-Tees, to Klizabeth-Frances, second dau. of 
James Royds, esq. of Woodiands.——At Chel- 
sea, Samuel Power, esq. C.E. to Frances, third 
dau. of Capt. Edward Sutherland, Royal Hos- 
pital, Chelsea. At Maltby, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. J. W. Berryman, Curate of Newton, in 
the Isle of Ely, son of the late W. Berryman, 
esy. of Hampton, to Annie, second dau. of the 
Rey. G. Roileston, Vicar of Maitby. 

4. At Daventry, Geo. Augustus Brigstocke, 
esq. Portobello, near Edinburgh, sixth son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Brigstocke, Vicar of 
Llawhaden, Pembrokeshire, to Eliza, third 
surviving dau. of the late John Barber Tuck, 
esq. of Wellingborough. —— At Stockwell, 
James William lott, esq. of Bromley, Kent, 
to Caroline-Barry, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Charles Samuel Woodd, Rector of Dray- 
ton Beauchamp, Bucks.——At Carmarthen, 
Jeremiah J/ancocke, esq. 1st Dragoon Guards, 
to Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. 
David Archard Williams, Incumbent of St. 
David’s, Rector of Merthyr, &c.——At Esher, 
the Rev. George Richards, M.A. eldest son of 
Capt. George Richards, R.M. to Emily-Louisa, 
younger dau. of John Walford Izod, esq. of 
Esher.——At Exminster, Ralph Ludlow Lopes, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, second son of Sir 
Ralph Lopes, Bart. M.P. of Maristow, to Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of 8. T. Kekewich, esq. of 
Peamore, Devon.——At Hampstead, Midale- 
sex, Edward Hardcastle, esq. younger son of 
the late Alfred Hardcastle, esq. of Hatcham 
house, Surrey, to Priscilla-Buxton, eldest dau. 
of the late Samuel Hoare, jun. esq. of Hamp- 
stead heath, and stepdau. of Capt. Sir W. E. 
Parry, R.N.——At Stoke-next-Guildford, Au- 
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ustus Bradbury, esq. of Weavers’ hall, Lon- 

on, solicitor, second son of John Bradbury, 
esq. of Streatham and Aldermanbury, to Ellen, 
fourth dau. of George Drew, esq.; also, Chas. 
Dingwall, esq. of Idol lane and Hanover sq. to 
Julia-Blanche, youngest dau. of George Drew, 
esq. of Streatham and Guildford.——At Faw- 
ley, Hants, Henry Cadman Jones, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, and Fellow of Trin. coll. Camb. son 
of the Rev. Joseph Jones, Incumbent of Rep- 
ton, Derb. to Anna-Maria, only dau. of the 
late Robert Steevens Harrisson, esq. of Bourn 
abbey, Linc.——At! Whitsbury, Hants, Richd. 
Purvis, esq. Comm. R.N. youngest son of 
Rear-Adm. Purvis, to Georgiana-Rachel, eldest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. James Cock, of 
the H.E.1.C.S. of Hopton hall, Suffolk.——At 
St. James’s, Westbourne terrace, John Archi- 
bald Casey, esq. of Guildford st. eldest son of 
the late John Casey, esq. to Julia, dau. of 
Edward Levien, esq. of Gloucester sq. Hyde 
park.——At Ainderby Steeple, Linc. the Rev. 
5. B. Brasher, A.B. Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, 
South Shields, to Emily-Anne, fourth dau. of 
the late Rey. William Dent, of Crosby Cote. 
—At Old Swinford, Major Thomas Ditmas, 
Madras Art. son of the late Col. Ditmas, to 
Ella-Martha, second dau. of Richard Hick- 
man, esq. of Old Swinford.——At Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, Jolin //enderson, esq. 
eldest son of J. P. Henderson, esq. of Man- 
chester sq. to Anne-Mary-Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Dr, William Cookson, M.D. of 
Lincoln. 

6. At Southover, Inigo Gell, esq. of Lewes, 
to Jannette-Marian, dau. of the late John Barr, 
esq. Surgeon to Her Majesty’s Forces.——At 
Warnbrook, Dorset, Thomas-Yuille, second 
son of the late Andrew FVardrop, esq. of 
Madeira, to Ellen, dau. of Lieut. H. Crocker, 
R.N.——At Upper Chelsea, 8. B. Edenborough, 
esq. of Thrift hall, Essex, eldest son of the 
late Samuel Edenborough, esq. of Leyton, to 
Margaret, dav. of the late George Guild, esq. 
and niece of the late Dr. W. P. Lauder, M.D. 
of Sloane street. 

7. At Greenwich, Jolin Conry, esq. of Dub- 
lin, and of Strokestown, Roscommon, to Alice- 
Gertrude-Arabella, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Conry, of the 49th Regiment. 

8 At Castle Church, the Rev. Edward 
Allen, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Tunbridge, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late George Keen, 
esq. of Rowley.— -At Wroughton, Wiltshire, 
Arthur P. Lattey, esq. to Fanny-Jane, eldest 
dau. of William P. Palmer, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service.—— At Alverstoke, Charles James 
Gale, esq. barrister-at-law, to Rosa, youngest 
dau. of James Hoskins, esq. of Alverstoke 
road, Gosport. 

At Ashtead, N. Waller, esq. of Ma- 
sonzill house, Thornton-in-Lonsdale, West 
Riding, Yorkshire, to Julia, youngest daugh- 
ter of Thos. Parker, esq. of Ashtead, Sur- 
rey. ——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Arthur 
Owen Lord, late Capt. 72d Highlanders, to 
Lucy-Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Taylor, esq. of the Madras Civil Service. —— 
At Exeter, J. M. Nixon, esq. B.A. of Clare 
hall, Camb. to Amelia-Jones, youngest dau. 
of Mr. Thos. Branch.——At Walcot church, 
the Rev. J. Cockayne, to Margaretta-Hamp- 
den, dau. of Archdeacon England, and relict 
of the Rev. John Hampden.——At St. Mary 
Abbot’s, Kensington, the Rev. P. 8. Aldrich, 
esq. of Pulborough, Sussex, to Maria, widow 
of P. T. Lewis, esq. of Brompton, Kent. 
—At Carlton in Lindrick, Notts, the Rev. 
Stephen R. Spicer, A.M. to Ruth, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Sutton, D.D. Vicar of 
Sheffield, and Canon of York. 

10. At Plymouth, the Rev. Thos. Cave Childs, 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Devonport, to Char- 
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lotte-Champion, fourth dau. of the late Rev. T. 
Grylls, Rector of Cardyngham.—— At Brom- 
field, near Ludlow, William Everard Creasy, 
esq. of Westbourne place, Hyde park gardens, 
surgeon, to Emma, youngest dau. of the late 
Timothy Bluck, esy. of Lower ny Pee Salop. 
—At Paris, the Viscount Van Leempoel de 
Nieuwmunster, Member of the Belgian Senate, 
to Arabella, third dau. of John Dyke, esqg.—— 
At Meysey Hampton, Gloucestershire, the 
Edward Henry Lee, of Cliffe, Kent, to Mary- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. W. Holme, 
Rector of Meysey Hampton. 

ll. At Leigh, Essex, Lieut. Arthur a’Court 
Fisher, Royal Eng. second son of the Rev. 
William Fisher, Canon Residentiary of Salis- 
bury, to Caroline-Eden, second dau. of the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Moray and Ross,—— 
At Ancaster, Arthur David, eldest son of David 
Veasey, esq, of Castle hill house, Huntingdon, 
to Emily-Persis, youngest dau. of Charles 
Allix, esq. of Willoughby hall, Linc.——At 
Ashbourn, Anthony, son of the late Anthony 
Crosbie Martin, esq. to Margaret, relict of 
Capt. Macquarie, 55th Regt. and dau, of the 
late R. D. Goodwin, esq. of Ashbourn, Derby. 
—At Dublin, E. W. O’Mahony, esy. barris- 
ter-at-law, to Grace, dau. of the late Col. 
L’Estrange, of Moystown in the King’s County, 
and niece to the late Gen. L’Estrange. 

13. AtSt. Alban’s, Arthur Alexander Deben- 
ham, esq. of Redgrave, Suffolk, to Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late John Willmott, esq. 
of Lewisham.——At Bassingham, Linc. Edw. 
Solly, esq. F.R.S. of Tavistock sq. London, to 
Alice, third dau. of the Rey. D. 3. Wayland, 
Vicar ‘of Kirton-in-Lindsey.——At St. Leo- 
nard s-on-Sea, William 8. //itchman, esq. of 
Kitebrook house, Oxf. to Harriet-Catherine, 
third dau. of Nathaniel Bent, esq. late of the 
H.E.1.C. Service. 

15. At Seend, Wilts, the Rev. Edward 
Everett, son of Joseph Hogue Everett, esq. of 
Biddesden, to Ellen-Seymour, youngest dau. 
of the late Peter Awdry, esq. of Seend. 

16. At Crieff, North Uritain, James W. 
Middleton Berry, esq. of Ballynegall, co. of 
Westmeath, to Caroline-Augusta, fourth dau. 
of the Right Hon. T. B. C. Smith, Master of 
the Rolls.—-—At Richmond, Surrey, Arthur J. 
Otway, esq. second son of the late Adm. Sir 
Robert Otway, Bart. G.C.B. to Henrietta, dau. 
of the late Sir James Langham, Bart.——At 
Fulham, the Rev. Joseph Mould, M.A. of Lon- 
don, to Harriet-Louisa, only dau. of Peter 
Fearnhead, esq. of Colehill lodge.——At Plush, 
Dorset, Henry J. J. Cockerham, eldest son of 
T. Cockerham, esq. of Cerne Abbas, to Anna, 
youngest dau. of Michael Miller, esq. of Plush 
nouse.——At Norwood, Middx. Rbt. Edw. Re- 
ginald Watts, esq. of Trinity coll. Camb. eldest 
son of the late Rev. Robert Watts, Rector of 
St. Benet’s, Gracechurch, to Louisa-Ord, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Agnew, of the Bengal Service. 
—-At St. George’s Hanover square, John 
Wraith, esq. to Anne-Frances, youngest dau. 
of John Dymoke, esq. of Tetford, Linc. ——At 
St. James’s Piccadilly, Roger Kynaston, esq. 
of St. James’s place, to Juliana, youngest dau. 
of the late Henry Browne, esq. of Portland pl. 
and North Mimms Place.——At Clapham, 
Yanko Antoniades, esq. of Constantinople, to 
Mary-Ann, only dau. of James Balaam, esq. 
of Clapham, Surrey. 

17. At Manchester, John James, esq. Vi- 
carage, Wrexham, to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of John Farrer, esq. Higher Broughton. 
——At Milbrook, Henry B. Thornhill, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, son of the late John 
Thornhill, esq. Director E.1.C. to Emily-Heath- 
field, dau, of Frederick Lock, esq. and grand- 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Lock, of Haylands, Isle of 
Wight. 
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Prince WILLIAM oF Prussia. 

Sept. 28. At the Royal Palace, Berlin, 
aged 68, Prince Frederick William Charles 
of Prussia, and uncle of the present King. 

This prince was the youngest legitimate 
son of Frederick-William the Second, and 
was born at Potsdam on the 3rd of July, 
1783. He served actively during the war 
with France, which terminated so disas- 
trously at the battle of Jena. In the action 
at Auerstadt, which preceded that battle, 
the prince led an attack of cavalry, and 
had his horse killed under him. In 1808 
he undertook a mission to Paris, to en- 
deavyour to procure from Napoleon some 
diminution of the heavy burdens he had 
imposed on Prussia by the terms of the 
treaty of Tilsit. What he saw of the 
French government of this period led 
him to look forward with hope for the time 
when the Prussian people themselves would 
rise against the imperial yoke. The fatal 
Russian campaign of 1812 gave the signal; 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia formed an 
alliance. The Prussian population, at the 
appeal of Frederick-William the Third, 
rose enthusiastically. The struggle lasted 
through 1813 and 1814, and closed 4yith 
the destruction of the French empire by 
the battle of Waterloo. In these cam- 
paiges Prince William was present at the 
battles of Katzbach and Leipsic. In the 
action of Gross-Gorschen, which checked 
the advance of a French corps on Berlin 
itself, while Napoleon commanded at Dres- 
den, the Prince, at the head of the Bran- 
denburg Cuirassiers, repulsed a French 
detachment, and again had a horse shot 
under him. He afterwards commanded a 
brigade ; then a division under Marshal 
Yorck ; and was present at the battle of 
Laon during the advance of the Allies on 
Paris, and the last conflict before the 
Freach capital. At Waterloo he com- 
manded the reserve cavalry of the 4th 
corps of the Prussians, During the long 
period of peace that followed 1815, Prince 
William was three times commandant of 
the fortress of Mayence. In 1830 he 
was Governor-General of the Khine pro- 
vinces. 

He married, Jan. 12, 1804, Amelia, 
daughter of Frederick-Lewis, Landgrave 
of Hesse-Homburg (and sister to the Land- 
grave who married the Princess Elizabeth 
of Great Britain). In 1846 he became a 
widower ; and he leaves one son and two 
daughters: Prince Adalbert, born in 1811; 
Mary, Queen of Bavaria; and Elizabeth, 
married to Prince Charles of Hesse. His 
younger son, Prince Waldemar, who had 
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distinguished himself by his travels in 
India, and by his presence in the Sikh 
campaign under Sir Henry Hardinge, died 
in 1849. 

The funeral of the deceased prince took 
place on the 2d of October, according to 
his will, without pageant. The body was 
privately removed to the cathedral, where 
the royal family, ministers, and high mili- 
tary officers assembled to hear the funeral 
service. 





MarsHat SEBASTIANI. 

July 20. At Paris, in his 80th year, 
Marshal Sebastiani. 

Horace Sebastiani was born Nov. 11, 
1771, at Porta, in Corsica, of an ancient 
family, connected with that of the Bona- 
partes. He entered very young into the 
army, and won his first grades in the cam- 
paigns of Italy. He was made Colonel 
in 1799, after which he was employed by 
the First Consul in several diplomatic 
missions, in which he displayed great 
talent, particularly at Constantinople and 
in Egypt. He was made a General of 
Division after the battle of Austerlitz, 
where he was severely wounded. In 1805, 
when the Emperor formed the design of 
excluding the British fleet from the Dar- 
danelles, he selected General Sebastiani 
as his ambassador to animate and sustain 
the courage of the Sultan Selim. The 
general afterwards took part in the cam- 
paigns of Spain. He fought at Talavera 
in 1809, and in 1810 subjugated Granada 
and Malaga. In Spain he was notorious 
for having ransacked the convents with 
merciless avarice, and for mutilating or 
destroying the airy tracery in the time- 
honoured halls of the Alhambra. The 
glorious building was converted by Sebas- 
tiani into stables for his horses, and bar- 
racks for his debauched dragoons. 

He subsequently made the campaign in 
Russia under Murat, and distinguished 
himself at the battles of Borodino, Bautzen, 
Lutzen, Leipsig, and Hanau. On the in- 
vasion of France he had a command in 
Champagne, and defended Chalons. On 
the 10th April, 1814, he sent to M. Tal- 
leyrand his adhesion to the provisional 
government, and on the Ist June re- 
ceived from the King the cross of St. 
Louis. On the vacancy caused by the 
death of General Foy, he was elected by 
the department of the Aisne to the Cham~ 
ber of Deputies, where he sat on the 
benches of the constitutional opposition. 
After the second abdication of Napoleon, 
he was named as one of the commissaries 
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to treat of peace with the allies. He 
afterwards visited England, and on re- 
turning to France retired upon half pay. 
In 1819 he was returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies by the island of Corsica, and 
in that character was a staunch supporter 
of constitutional liberty. After the revo- 
lution of July he was called to the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs by Louis Philippe, and 
was subsequently ambassador successively 
at Naples and London. On the 21st Oct. 
1840, he was created a Marshal of France. 
A dangerous illness, from the consequences 
of which he never recovered, compelled 
him to retire prematurely from the re- 
sponsible conduct of public affairs. 

The terrible catastrophe of his daugh- 
ter’s the Duchess de Praslin’s death, cast 
a dark shade over the latter years of the 
marshal’s life. He died suddenly whilst 
sitting at his breakfast table. 

The funeral of the Marshal was solem- 
nized at the church of the Invalids; and 
was attended by the President of the Re- 
public, the Marshals: of France, all the 
principal Generals, the Corps Diploma- 
tique, and a great number of the principal 
inhabitants of Paris.* 





GENERAL Lopez. 

In our last Magazine, p. 419, we have 
related the history of the late invasion of 
Cuba by a private expedition from New 
Orleans. We now appenda brief bio- 
graphy of its leader. 

Narciso Lopez was born of wealthy 
parents in Venezuela, in 1799. He was 
the only son of his parents that grew to 
manhood, though he had a number of 
sisters. His father had a commercial 
house in Caraccas, a branch of which at 
Valencia, in the interior, was placed under 
the charge of Narciso at an early age. 
During the troubles of 1814 young Lopez 
sided with the popular party, but after- 
wards enlisted in the Spanish army, when 
fortune turned in its favour, and at the 
end of the civil war he was made a Colonel 
when only 23 years of age. 

After the Spanish army evacuated Ve- 
nezuela, Lopez went to Cuba, where he 
remained and established himself in life, 
soon making himself conspicuous by his 
advocacy of liberal principles. During 
the first Carlist troubles he chanced to be 





* While the ceremony was proceeding, 
one of the wax tapers placed round the 
catafalque fell against the drapery, and in 
a moment the whole of the decorations 
were in a blaze. Great fears were enter- 
tained for the building, and more imme- 
diately for the military trophies suspended 
in it; but eventually only a few of the 
latter were destroyed. 
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in Madrid on private business. Having 
joined the Royalist party, he was made 
aide-de-camp to the Commander in chief, 
General Valdez, and received several mi- 
litary decorations. He was honoured with 
several important offices by the Queen, 
and finally was made governor of Madrid. 
Afterwards, as senator from Seville, he is 
said to have made the condition of Cuba 
his especial study, and the expulsion of 
the Cuban deputies from the Cortes in- 
duced him to resign his office and return 
to the island. There he held several posts 
under the Captain General Valdez. Finally, 
he undertook the re-working of an aban- 
doned copper mine in the central depart- 
ment, where he is said to have employed 
his time in instilling liberal principles into 
the minds of the populace. 

In 1849, when he thought everything 
was ripe for a revolution, Lopez came to 
the United States and got up the imma- 
ture and worse than useless attempt at an 
invasion, known as the Round Island Ex- 
pedition. In May, 1850, he suddenly oc- 
cupied the town of Cardenas and as sud- 
denly evacuated it. In August, 1851, he 
again landed in Cuba at Bahia Honda. 
After occasioning a loss to the Spanish 
forces greater in amount than that of his 
whole company, he justly received that 
severity of punishment for himself and his 
followers which he had repeatedly pro- 
voked, and of which he had previously re- 
ceived a deliberate warning. On the Ist 
of September, 1851, he suffered the igno- 
minious death of the garotte, at Havannah. 

Lopez was a wealthy man, but profuse 
in his expenditure. He has left a widow 
now in Paris, and a son eighteen years of 
age, who is studying in Switzerland. His 
brother-in-law, the Count of Pozosdulces, 
and his sister-in-law Madame Frias, the 
widow of a nobleman of wealth, with other 
near relatives, were in Cuba at the time of 
his last fatal expedition. 





Tur Eart or Liverroon, G.C.B. 

Oct. 3. At Buxted Park, Sussex, 
aged 67, the Right Hon. Charles Cecil 
Cope Jenkinson, third Earl of Liverpool 
(1796), and Baron Hawkesbury of Hawkes- 
bury, co. Glouc. (1786), and the seventh 
Baronet (1661), G.C.B., a Privy Coun- 
cillor, a Governor of the Charter House, 
Prothonotary of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, and D.C.L. 

He was born on the 29th May, 1784, 
the younger son of Charles first Earl of 
Liverpool, and the only son by his second 
wife Catharine, widow of Sir Charles Cope, 
Bart. and fifth daughter of Sir Cecil 
Bisshopp, Bart. 

At the general election of 1807 he was 
returned to Parliament for Sandwich, be- 
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ing nominated through the influence of 
his brother, then Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. At the election of 1812 he 
was chosen for Bridgnorth. In 1818 he 
was returned for East Grinstead, and again 
in 1820 and 1826, and he continued to 
sit for that borough until his accession to 
the peerage. At the opening of the ses- 
sion of 1828 he moved the address, and 
took the opportunity to state that his 
Majesty’s existing ministry—that of the 
Duke of Wellington, possessed ‘ the en- 
tire approval ’’ of his half-brother the late 
premier. 

His brother died on the 4th December 
in the same year, when he succeeded to 
the honours of the family. 

The degree of D.C.L. was conferred 
upon him by the university of Oxford on 
the 15th June, 1841. 

On the 3d Sept. 1841, the Earl of Liver- 
pool was appointed Lord Steward of Her 
Majesty’s Household, and on that occa- 
sion was sworn of the Privy Council. He 
retained that office until July 1846. He 
was nominated a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Civil division of the Order of the Bath, 
Dec. 11, 1845. 

The Earl of Liverpool married, on the 
19th July, 1810, Julia-Evelyn-Mary, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir George Au- 
gustus William Shuckburgh-Evelyn, Bart. ; 
and by that lady, who died April 8, 1814, 


he had issue three daughters: 1. Lady, 


Catharine-Julia, married in 1837 to Lieut.- 
Col. Francis Vernon-Harcourt, Equerry 
to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, ninth 
son of the late Lord Archbishop of York ; 
2. the Right Hon. Selina-Charlotte, Vis- 
countess dowager Milton, married in 1833 
to William-Charles Viscount Milton, eldest 
son of the present Earl FitzWilliam, who 
died in 1835, leaving an only child (a 
posthumous daughter); and, secondly, in 
1845, to George Savile Foljambe, esq. of 
Osberton hall, Notts; and 3. Lady Louisa- 
Harriet, married in 1839 to John Cotes, 
esq. of Woodcote, Salop, a grandson of 
George-Henry fifth Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington. 

From the failure of male issue of the 
first peer, the peerage has become extinct. 
The baronetcy has devolved on Charles 
Jenkinson, esq. formerly M.P. for Dover, 
elder brother of the late Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s. Sir Charles married in 1803 
Katharine, sixth daughter of Walter Camp- 
bell, esq. of Shawfield ; and, like his cousin 
the late Earl, has three daughters, but no 
son. The next male heir of the family is 
George Samuel Jenkinson, esq. elder son 
of the Bishop. 

The Earl, though in his 68th year, had 
in his erect figure and robust appearance 
the air of a much younger man, He had 
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recently suffered from pleurisy; but his 
death occurred very unexpectedly in the 
night, when he was quite alone, it is sup- 
posed from disease of the heart. 

The funeral of the Earl took place at 
Buxted on the 10th October, attended by 
Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Cotes, his 
sons-in-law and executors, the Earl of 
Verulam, Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart. and 
other relatives. 





Ear or Donoveumorsg, K.P. 

Sept. 14. At Palmerston House, Dub- 
lin, in his 64th year, the Right Hon. John 
Hely-Hutchinson, third Earl of Donough- 
more and Viscount Suirdale (1800), Vis- 
count Donoughmore (1797), and Baron 
Donoughmore of Knocklofty, co. Tippe- 
rary (1783), dignities in the peerage of 
Ireland ; Viscount Hutchinson of Knock- 
lofty, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom (1821); K.P.; Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Tipperary, a Privy Coun- 
cillor for Ireland, and Senior Grand War- 
den of the Freemasons of Ireland. 

He was the eldest son of the Hon. 
Francis Hely-Hutchinson, M.P. for the 
University of Dublin, and collector of 
customs in that city, by Frances-Wilhel- 
mina, only daughter and heiress of Henry 
Nixon, esq. of Bellmont, co. Wexford. 

He entered the army Sept. 28, 1807, 
and served in the Peninsula with the 
Grenadier guards. He received the war 
medal with one clasp for the battle of Co- 
runna. He attained the rank of Captain 
Nov. 9, 1812; and was placed on half. 
pay May 27, 1819. 

In the year 1816, shortly after the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, he attained 
considerable notoriety in consequence of 
assisting, together with the late Sir Robert 
T. Wilson and Mr. Bruce, in the escape 
of Count Lavalette, who had left his prison 
disguised in the clothes of his wife, when 
under sentence of death as an accom- 
plice in the second usurpation of Bo- 
naparte. The count was secreted in the 
apartments of Captain Hutchinson from 
half-past nine at night on the 7th of 
January, until seven the next morning ; 
when he left in the uniform of a British 
officer, accompanied by Sir Robert Wilson, 
and passed the barriers without detection. 

On the 29th June, 1832, Captain 
Hutchinson succeeded to the peerage on 
the death of his uncle John the second 
Earl, who had been created a peer of the 
United Kingdom, with a special remain- 
der in his favour. 

He was nominated a Knight of St. 
Patrick in 1834; and appointed one of 
the commissioners of charitable donations 
and bequests in Ireland in 1844, 

The Earl of Donoughmore was twice 
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married; first, on the 15th June, 1822, to 
the Hon. Margaret Gardiner, seventh 
daughter of Luke first Viscount Mount- 
joy, and sister to the late Earl of Bles- 
sington ; she died on the 13th Oct. 1825; 
and secondly, Sept. 5, 1827, to Barbara, 
second daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Wil- 
liam Reynell, of Castle Reynell, co. West- 
meath. By this lady, who survives him, 
he has left issue one son, the Hon. 
John William Hely-Hutchinson, cornet in 
the 13th Light Dragoons, and three daugh- 
ters. By his former wife he has left an only 
surviving child, Richard John, now Earl 
of Donoughmore, born in 1823, and 
married, in 1847, to Thomasina-Jocelyn, 
eldest daughter and heir of the late Walter 
Steele, esq. His lordship is Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of the Tipperary Militia. 





Viscount BoLInGBROKE AND St. Joun. 

Oct.1. Atthe residence of his daugh- 
ter the Hon. Mrs. Shawe, near Elgin, N.B. 
aged 65, the Right Hon. Henry St. John, 
fourth Viscount Bolingbroke, co. Lincoln, 
and Baron St. John, of Lydiard Tregose, 
co. Wilts (1712), fifth Viscount St. John 
and Baron St. John of Battersea, co. 
Surrey (1716), and the seventh Baronet, of 
Lydiard Tregose (1611). 

His Lordship was born in March, 1786, 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
George-Richard the third Viscount Bo- 
lingbroke, by his first wife Charlotte, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Collins. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, Dec. 18, 1824. He 
voted in favour of the Reform Bill, Oct. 8, 
1831 ; and again on the decisive division of 
the 14th April, 1832. 

He had for many years spent a portion 
of almost every season in the North. 
This year he took his accustomed trip, 
when he was seized with illness in Suther- 
landshire, and, having been removed to his 
daughter’s residence, a few days after 
breathed his last. 

His Lordship married, on the 3d June, 
1812, Maria, second daughter of the late 
Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, Bart. 
and by that lady, who died on the 
21st Dec. 1836, he had issue four daugh- 
ters and two sons: 1. the Hon. Maria- 
Louisa, married in 1839 to John Lauris- 
ton Kneller, esq.; 2. the Hon. Anne- 
Jane-Charlotte, married in 1838 to Lau- 
rence Robert Shawe, esq.; 3. the Hon. 
Isabella, unmarried ; 4. the Hon. Emily- 
Arabella-Jane, married first in 1840 to 
William Corbet Smith, esq. of Bitteswell 
Hall, co. Leic. who died in 1847, and se- 
condly in 1848 to Francis Smith, esq. 
5. Henry, now Viscount Bolingbroke and 
St. John ; and 6, the Hon. Spencer Mild- 
may St, John, late of the Bengal army, who 


died at Cawnpore in 1849, leaving issue, by 
Dora, only daughter of Capt. J. Clutter- 
buck, an only surviving child, a daughter. 

The present Viscount was born in 1820, 
and is unmarried. 





Lorp STAFFORD. 

Oct. 4. At the residence of the Mar- 
chioness Wellesley, in Hampton Court 
Palace, aged 80, the Right Hon. Sir 
George William Stafford Jerningham, 
Baron Stafford (1640), and a Baronet 
(1621), F.S.A. 

He was born on the 27th of April 1771, 
the eldest son of Sir William Jerningham 
the sixth Baronet, by the Hon. Frances 
Dillon, eldest daughter of Henry eleventh 
Viscount Dillon. 

He succeeded to the title of Baronet on 
the death of his father, Aug. 14, 1809. 

The attainder of William Howard, 
Viscount Stafford, beheaded in 1678, 
having been reversed by act of parliament 
in 1824, Sir George Jerningham, as the 
son of Mary, daughter and sole heir of 
Francis Plowden, esq. by Mary Stafford, 
sister and eventually sole heir of John- 
Paul fourth and last Earl Stafford, be- 
came entitled as heir-general to the barony 
which in 1640 was conferred jointly on 
Sir William Howard, K.B. (afterwards 
the Viscount above-named) and Mary his 
wife, sister and sole heir of Henry Lord 
Stafford, and’ representative of the ancient 
Barons and Earls Stafford, some time 
Dukes of Buckingham. This dignity had 
been merged in the superior title of Vis- 
count, and in that of Earl of Stafford, 
which was conferred on the Viscount’s 
son and heir immediately after the Revo- 
lution, and which became extinct on the 
death of the fourth Earl in 1762, 

Sir G. W. Jerningham having presented 
his claim to the House of Peers, was de- 
clared on the 6th July, 1825, to have 
established his right to the barony created 
by letters patent bearing date 12 Sept. 
16 Car. I. His Lordship, though also 
heir-general to the more ancient barony 
of Stafford, created by writ in 27 Edw. I. 
did not pursue his claim thereto, inasmuch 
as its descent was still impeded by the 
attainder passed on the last Duke of 
Buckingham in the reign of Henry VIII. 
In 1826 he assumed the additional name 
of Stafford before his own. 

His Lordship supported the Whig party, 
and voted in favour of the Reform Bill on 
the decisive division of the 14th April 
1832. He is characterised in the Norfolk 
Chronicle as having been “a most amiable 
and kind-hearted man, an excellent land- 
lord, and full of beneficence and charity to 
the poor and needy,.”’ 
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Lord Stafford was twice married : first, 
on the 26th Dec. 1799, to Frances-Hen- 
rietta, youngest daughter and coheir of 
Edward Sulyarde, esq. of Haughley park, 
Suffolk, and Wetherden, Essex. This 
lady died on the 14th Nov. 1832; anda 
memoir of her ladyship was given in our 
Magazine at that time, vol. cr1.ii. 645. It 
was under her ladyship’s directions that a 
new mansion at Costessey near Norwich 
was rebuilt by Mr. J. C. Buckler in the 
Elizabethan style, but in consequence of 
her decease it has been left incomplete— 
the old house being fortunately still stand- 
ing. 

His Lordship married secondly, May 26, 
1836, Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Richard Caton, esq. of Maryland, in the 
United States of America, and sister to the 
Duchess of Leeds and the Marchioness 
Wellesley. This lady survives him. 

By his former marriage he had issue 
six sons and six daughters; of whom five 
sons and two daughters are living. Their 
names were as follow: 1. the Right Hon. 
Charlotte Georgiana Lady Lovat, married 
in 1823 to Lord Lovat, and has a nume- 
rous family; 2. Henry-Valentine, now 
Lord Stafford; 3 and 4. Frances-Sophia 
and Georgiana, born twins in 1803, and 
died, the former in 1838, and the latter 
in 1841; 5. the Hon. Edward Jerning- 
ham, who married in 1828 Marianne, 
daughter of the late John Smythe, esq. 
and cousin of Sir Edward Joseph Smythe, 
of Eske, co. Durham, Bart. and died in 
1849, leaving issue two sons and two 
daughters ; 6. the Hon. George Sulyarde 
Jerningham, K.C.H. Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Constantinople; 7. the Hon. 
Charles- William ; 8. Mary-Alathea, who 
died in 1813; 9. the Hon. Laura-Maria, 
married in 1829 to the Hon. Edward 
Robert Petre, and left his widow in 1848; 
10. the Hon. William, Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro; 11. the Hon. 
Francis-Hugh-Joseph ; and 12. the Hon. 
Isabella-Maria, who died on the lst Jan. 
1847, in her 32d year. 

The present Lord Stafford was born in 
1802; and married in 1829 Julia, second 
daughter of the late Edward Charles 
Howard, esq. and cousin to the Duke of 
Norfolk ; but has no issue. 

The body of the deceased was deposited 
in the family vault at Costessey on the 11th 
of October. 





Lorp CALTHORPE. 

Sept. . At Lyons, in his 64th year, 
the Right Hon. George Gough Calthorpe, 
third Baron Calthorpe, of Calthorpe, co. 
Norfolk (1796), and the fourth Baronet 
(1728). 

He was born on the 22d June, 1787, 


the third son of Henry first Lord Cal- 
thorpe, by Frances, second daughter of 
General Benjamin Carpenter. When in 
his eleventh year he succeeded to the peer- 
age on the decease of his elder brother 
Charles the second Lord Calthorpe, who 
died unmarried March 16,1798. Hewasa 
member of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
and graduated B.A. 1808. 

Lord Calthorpe voted by proxy against 
the Reform Bill, Oct. 8, 1831. 

His lordship was a bachelor; and is 
succeeded by his only surviving brother 
the Hon. Frederick Gough, who was born 
in 1790, and married in 1823 Lady Char- 
lotte Sophia Somerset, eldest sister of the 
present Duke of Beaufort ; by whom he 
has a numerous family. 





Hon. Epwarp R. Stewart. 

Aug. 27. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, in 
his 70th year, the Hon. Edward Richard 
Stewart, formerly Deputy Chairman of the 
Board of Customs; uncle to the Earl of 
Galloway. 

He was born at Galloway House, co. 
Wigton, on the 29th Oct. 1785 ; and was 
the seventh son of John seventh Earl of 
Galloway, K.T. by his second wife, Anne 
second daughter of Sir James Dashwood, of 
Northbrooke and Kirtlington Park, M.P. 
for Oxfordshire. Having entered the army, 
he was appointed a Lieutenant in the third 
regiment of foot guards, May 16, 1800 ; 
and Captain of a troop in the 7th dragoon 
guards, May 5, 1804; which he exchanged 
for a company in the 97th Foot, Aug. 22, 
1807. He was some time Major of bri- 
gade on the North British staff. 

In 1806 he was returned to parliament 
for the Wigton district of burghs ; for 
which he was re-elected in 1807 ; and re- 
signed his seat in Feb. 1809, on being 
appointed one of the Commissioners for 
victualling the navy. He subsequently 
became Deputy Chairman of the Board of 
Customs, which office he resigned in 1846, 

He married, at Edinburgh, Nov. 19, 
1805, the Hon. Katharine Charteris, third 
daughter of Francis Lord Elcho, and sister 
to the present Earl of Wemyss and March; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he has 
left issue three sons and three daughters : 
1. Edward Stewart, esq. who married in 
1838 Louisa-Anne, daughter of the late 
Charles John Herbert, esq. of Muckross, 
co. Kerry, and has issue ; 2. Susan-Katha- 
rine; 3. Algernon, who married in 1833 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Colonel 
John Allcock Clement, R. Art. and has 
issue ; 4. Katharine ; 5. Arthur, who mar- 
ried in 1840 Mary, daughter of the late 
Rev. Spencer Madan, D.D. and has issue ; 
and 6, Jane-Frances-Clinton, 
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Sir Tuomas Pe.tuam Hayes, Bart. 

Sept. 5. At Dieppe, in his 57th year, 
Sir Thomas Pelham Hayes, the second 
Baronet (1797). 

He was the eldest son of Sir John Mac- 
namara Hayes, M.D. the first Baronet, 
who was physician to the forces during the 
American war, by Anne, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Henry White, one of his 
Majesty’s Council of New York ; and he 
succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father July 19, 1809. 

He became a writer on the Bengal 
establishment in April 1813; was ap- 
pointed assistant to the collector of Behar, 
July 1816 ; officiating collector of Behar 
May 1818; of Shahabad 1819; of Sahun 
1820 ; assistant to the salt agent and col- 
lector at Hidgellee Dec. 1821; and re- 
turned home from India in 1323. 

He married, June 27, 1840, Caroline- 
Emma, widow of Lieut.-Colonel Hill Dick- 
son, and daughter of Thomas Stoughton, 
esq. This lady survives him, but without 
issue. 

Sir Thomas is succeeded in his title by 
his brother, the Rev. John Warren Hayes, 
Rector of Arborfield, Berkshire ; who mar- 
ried in 1844 the second daughter of G. F. 
Beauchamp, esq. of the Priory, Berks. 





GENERAL Sir A. Hacker, K.C.H. 

Aug. 24. At Edinburgh, aged 75, Ge- 
neral Sir Alexander Halket, Knt. and 
K.C.H. 

He was the fifth son of Sir John Wed- 
derburn Halket, the fourth Baronet, of 
Pitfirrane, co. Fife, by his second wife 
Mary daughter of the Hon. John Hamil- 
ton; and was uncle of the present Sir 
John Halket, Bart. Commander R.N. 
His elder brother Sir Peter was an Ad- 
miral of the Red, and a Grand Cross of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

Sir Alexander served at the capture of the 
French West India islands in 1794, and 
at St. Domingo until 1796. He became 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 93d Foot Aug. 25, 
1800. In 1804 he was Aide-de-camp to 
Sir Ralph Abercromby at the capture of 
the Cape of Good Hope. On the 3d May, 
1810, he was made Lieut.-Colonel of the 
104th Foot. He attained the rank of Co- 
lonel in July of the same year; that of 
Major-General 1813, of Lieut.-General 
1825, and General 1841. He received the 
honour of knighthood in 1837, and was 
in the receipt of a reward for distinguished 
services. 

He married a lady named Sprowel. 

Capt. W. B. Greent, R.N. 

Aug. 20, At Wickham, Hants, Captain 
William Burnaby Greene, R.N, an active 
magistrate for that county, 


Gen. Halket.—Capt. Greene-—D. R. Ross, Esq. 
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He was one of the sons of Capt. Pitt 
Burnaby Greene, R.N. who died in 1837, 
and of whom a memoir will be found in 
our vol. VIII. p. 89. He entered the 
Royal Naval College Jan. 27, 1810; and 
embarked May 3, 1812, as midshipman on 
board the Ganymede 26, Capt. John B. 
Purvis, under whom he was employed 
until Sept. 1814 on the coast of Spain, 
where he frequently came into action with 
the enemy, particularly in boat service. 
He afterwards joined in succession, the 
Bonne Citoyenne 20, Astrea 36, Furieuse 
36, Challenger 16, Falmouth 20, Phaeton 
46, and Royal Sovereign and Royal George 
yachts, all employed on the home station, 
except the Falmouth and Phaeton, in which 
he visited St. Helena and the Cape of 
Good Hope. He was made Lieutenant 
Nov. 9, 1818; and appointed May 22, 
1821, to the Rose 18, in which he had the 
misfortune to be severely wounded. On 
the Sth July, 1822, he was appointed to 
the William and Mary yacht, lying at 
Dublin ; and Nov. 25, 1823, to the Re- 
venge 76, bearing the flag on the Medi- 
terranean station of Sir H. B. Neale. He 
was promoted Dec. 30, 1826, to the 
command of the Medina 20, which he 
paid off in 1827, and from July 1831 to 
Dec. 1831 he served as second Captain of 
the Kent 78, again in the Mediterranean. 
He was advanced to post rank June 6, 
1834; and had not since been afloat. 

Captain Greene married April 21, 1829, 
Catharine eldest daughter of the late Sa- 
muel Powell, esq. of Hammerton hall, co. 
York, and Brandlesome hall, co. Lance. 
by whom he has left issue. 

Davin R. Ross, Esa. 

July 27. At Tobago, in his 55th year, 
his Excellency David Robert Ross, esq. 
Lieutenant-Governor of that island. 

Mr. Ross was formerly of Rosstrevor 
in the county of Down, and a magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant of that county, for 
which he served Sheriff in 1837; but, as 
with so many Irish landlords, his property 
was latterly encumbered beyond ordinary 
relief, 

He was born on the 22d March, 1797; 
and was the elder son of the Rev. Thomas 
Ross, of Rosstrevor, by Maria O’Brien, 
daughter of Sir Edward O’Brien, of 
Drumoland, co. Clare, Bart. In politics 
he was a liberal. He was a candidate for 
the town of Belfast at the general election 
of 1841, when the numbers at the close of 
the poll were, for Mr. James Emerson 
Tennent (formerly member from 1832 to 
1837) 927; for William G. Johnson, esq. 
913; for the Earl of Belfast (one of the 
late members) 821; for David R. Ross, 
esq. 792, A petition was presented against 
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the return of Mr. Tennent and Mr. John- 
son, and their election was declared void ; 
whereupon a second election took place in 
August 1842, and Mr. Ross was elected 
by 886, and Mr. Tennent by 859,—Lord 
Hamilton Chichester, the third candidate, 
polling 500. At the last election in 1847 
Mr. Ross was not a candidate. 

He was gazetted to the government of 
Tobago on the 14th Feb. 1851. 

His death was occasioned by his being 
precipitated, with his horse and gig, from 
the side of the road into a ravine about 
thirty feet deep, whilst returning with his 
servant from a public ball, given at the 
Court-house on Friday the 27th July in 
honour of the Queen’s coronation. His 
Excellency was precipitated to the bottom, 
without any intervening obstacle to break 
his fall, and fell on one of the large stones 
at the bottom of the precipice, where he 
received such an injury in his head as to 
cause instantaneous death. The horse, 
gig, and servant escaped uninjured. 

Mr. Ross married, Oct. 21, 1819, 
Harriet-Anne, second daughter of the 
Right Rev. Edmund Knox, Lord Bishop 
of Limerick ; and had issue five sons and 
two daughters. His eldest son Thomas 
is in the navy. 





Epwarp GrorGe BARNARD, Esa. M.P. 

June 14. At Gosfield hall, Essex, aged 
73, Edward George Barnard, esq. M.P. 
for Greenwich. 

Mr. Barnard was a shipbuilder at Dept- 
ford. On his first election for the bo- 
rough of Greenwich in 1832, he declared 
himself in favour of the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery, of triennial parliaments, 
of a repeal of the assessed taxes and the 
“taxes on knowledge,’’ and, if it should 
be necessary, of the vote by ballot. He 
was returned after a poll which terminated 
as follows :— 

Capt. James Whitley Deans Dundas 1,631 
Edward George Barnard, esq. 1,444 
John Angerstein, esq. 1,024 

In 1835 he was successful in a second 

contest : 


John Angerstein, esq. 1,820 
E.G. Barnard, esq. . 1,102 
M. W. Attwood, esq. 1,063 


In 1841 he was re-elected without a 
contest ; but in 1847 he encountered suc- 
cessfully the opposition of Mr. Alderman 
Salomons (who has’ since been elected his 
successor), the poll terminating, for— 


Adm. J. W. Deans Dundas. 2,409 
E. G. Barnard, esq. 1,511 
David Salomons, esq.. . . 1,236 


Gosfield hall was purchased by Mr. 
Barnard from the Marquess of Bucking- 
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ham. It is now again advertised for 


sale, 





Davin Extsua Davy, Ese. 

Aug. 15. At Ufford, near Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, aged 82, David Elisha Davy, esq. 
a gentleman well known for his large 
topographical and genealogical collections 
for the history of the county. 

Mr. Davy’s father, who was a farmer at 
Rumburgh in Suffolk, died in 1799, aged 
90. His father’s younger brother, Eleazar 
Davy, esq. of Yoxford, was Sheriff of Suf- 
folk in 1770; and acquired considerable 
local importance in consequence of the 
marriage in Jan. 1788 of his step-daughter 
Frances Juliana Warter Wilson, the only 
daughter and heir of Edward Warter 
Wilson, esq. of Bilboa, co. Limerick, to 
Sir John Rous, afterwards Earl of Strad- 
broke. This lady’s mother was the Hon. 
Frances-Anne Evans, daughter of George 
second Lord Carbery: who became the 
second wife of Mr. Eleazar Davy, then of 
Ubbeston, and died in July 1802. Mr. 
Davy himself deceased in the following 
January, leaving The Grove at Yoxford 
and other considerable estates to the sub- 
ject of this memoir. 

Mr. D. E. Davy was educated at Yox- 
ford under Dr. Forster, who afterwards 
succeeded Dr. Samuel Parr in the gram- 
mar school of Norfolk. He became a 
member of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, and 
took his degree of B.A. as sixth Senior 
Optime in the year 1790. After succeed- 
ing to his uncle’s property he resided at 
the Grove, Yoxford, where he officiated 
for many years as an active and useful 
magistrate, and also as a Receiver General 
for the county, which appointment he had 
obtained before the death of his uncle, 
chiefly through the interest of Lord Rous. 
From that position he was obliged to re- 
tire in consequence of unforeseen difficul- 
ties arising from the purchase of land 
during the war, and its depreciation after 
the peace. His estates were taken into 
possession by Messrs. Gurney the bankers, 
in security for advances made by them; 
which having been satisfied, possession 
was restored to Mr. Davy two or three 
years since. After quitting Yoxford he 
resided constantly at Ufford, where he 
devoted himself almost exclusively to his 
genealogical and antiquarian studies. 

It is now little less than fifty years ago 
that he commenced his collections for the 
history of Suffolk, which he pursued in 
conjunction with his intimate friend and 
neighbour Mr. Henry Jermyn of Sibton, 
barrister-at-law, with whom he had been 
a school-fellow, if not a fellow-collegian. 
Each party retained a duplicate of the 
other’s work, down to the year 1820, 
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when Mr. Henry Jermyn died; and ten 
years after his Suffolk MSS. were, by the 
generosity and patriotism of Mr. Hudson 
Gurney, placed in the British Museum. 
Mr. Davy continued to add to his own 
collections up to the period of his death ; 
but he had for many years relinquished all 
idea of publication. 

Mr. Davy was one of the most constant 
correspondents of Mr. Urban on matters 
of genealogy and family history ; and his 
usual signature of D. A. Y. the closing 
letters of his name, will be familiar to the 
early recollections of some of our oldest 
as well as our more recent readers. 

To the Topographer and Genealogist, 
commenced in 1843, Mr. Davy communi- 
cated a series of notices of sepulchral 
monuments, existing in the parish churches 
of Suffolk. In this series he proceeded 
through the hundreds of Babergh, Black- 
bourn, Blything, Bosmere and Claydon, 
Carlford, Colnies, Cosford, Hartismere, 
Hoxne, the town of Ipswich, and the 
hundreds of Lackford and Loes. 

Though he had not distinctly appeared 
as an author, his extensive collections will 
perpetuate his name to future generations; 
and, moreover, from the extreme neatness 
of his manuscripts, and the completeness 
of their arrangement, they will offer no 
such obstacles as in some cases alarm and 
repel the inquirer. 

Those who knew Mr. Davy himself 
either personally or by correspondence 
will ever regard his memory with respect. 
No one could take more pains or receive 
greater pleasure in imparting his know- 
ledge to others: and we shall ourselves, 
in this Obituary, with regard to the fa- 
milies of Suffolk, have much reason to 
regret his loss. Nor were his acquire- 
ments wholly confined to the dry stems of 
genealogy. He was a scholar and a gentle- 
man, well acquainted with books and 
subjects of general literature, and always a 
favourite with those who enjoyed the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

He had never married; nor has he left 
awill. His estates have devolved on his 
only sister, the widow of the late Rev. 
William Barlee, Rector of Wrentham in 
Suffolk, and after her death the greater 
portion of them will pass, in accordance 
with the provisions of the will of Eleazar 
Davy, esq. to Francis, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Francis Leggett, Rector of Bed- 
field and Vicar of Sibton. 





Joun Kipp, M.D. F.R.S. 

Sept. 17. At his residence, St. Giles’s, 
Oxford, aged 76, John Kidd, M.D. Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the university of 
Oxford, Master of Ewelme Hospital, Li- 
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brarian of the Radcliffe Library, and Ho- 
norary Physician to the Radcliffe Infir- 
mary, F.R.S. and F.G.S. 

He was born in the parish of St. James 
in the city of Westminster, where his 
father resided, educated at St. Peter’s 
college, Westminster, from whence at the 
age of 17 he was elected Student of Christ 
Church in May 1793. He graduated 
B.A. May 4, 1797, and M.A. Jan. 14, 
1800. Onthe 23d April, 1801, he took 
the degree of bachelor of medicine; in 
1803 he was appointed Professor of Che- 
mistry; and on the 20th Jan. 1804, he 
proceeded to the degree of doctor of 
medicine. In 1808 he was unanimously 
elected physician to the Radcliffe Infir- 
mary, in the room of Sir Christopher 
Pegge, who had resigned ; and in 1822 he 
succeeded that gentleman in the office of 
Regius Professor of Medicine, to which is 
annexed Tomline’s prelectorship of ana- 
tomy and the Aldrichian professorship of 
anatomy. In 1826 he resigned the office 
of physician to the infirmary, and was ap- 
pointed honorary physician to that insti- 
tution; and in 1834 he succeeded Dr. 
Williams as librarian to the Radcliffe Li- 
brary. 

His publications were,— 

The Outlines of Mineralogy. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A Geological Essay on the imperfect 
evidence in support of a theory of the 
Earth deducible either from its general 
structure, or from the changes produced 
on its surface by the operation of existing 
causes. 1815. 8vo. 

An introductory Lecture to a course 
on Comparative Anatomy, illustrative of 
Paley’s Natural Theology. 1824. 8vo. 

On the adaptation of External Nature 
to the Physical Condition of Man. 1833. 
8vo. Being one of the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises, and perhaps one of the most popular 
of the series. 

Observations on Medical Reform. 1841. 

Further Observations on Medical Re- 
form. 1842. 

Besides several papers in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, the Transactions of 
the Geological Society, Nicholson’s Jour- 
nal, the Philosophical Magazine, &c. 

By the death of Dr. Kidd the university 
of Oxford has lost one of the most active 
of its men of science. Dr. Kidd did good 
service in his time, as his writings in va- 
rious departments of mineralogical, che- 
mical, and geological research, abundantly 
testify. He was most highly esteemed as 
a Christian and a gentleman. 

Although for several years Dr. Kidd 
had declined to enter into general society, 
he will be much regretted by those with 
whom he still kept up a social intercourse, 
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for, although hasty in his temper and con- 
sequently sometimes apparently fickle in 
his partialities and dislikes, he was warm- 
hearted and benevolent, highly honourable 
in his principles, a zealous friend, and an 
agreeable and instructive companion. He 
was moreover at all times sincere and 
straightforward. 





Proressor OKEN. 

Aug. ... At Zurich, aged 73, Dr. 
Lorenz Oken, Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the university of that city. 

Oken was originally intended for the 
medical profession ; and commenced his 
studies at the time when the philosophical 
views which were first broached by Schel- 
ling were attracting universal attention in 
Germany. As early as 1802 he published 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Outlines of a Na- 
tural Philosophy,’’ in which he proposed 
a new classification of the Animal King- 
dom—the leading feature of which was, 
that each class is virtually a representative 
of an organ of the senses. Although the 
details of this system are not adopted at 
the present day by naturalists, yet in the 
critical arrangement of the classes of ver- 
tebrate animals its distinguishing charac- 
ters are found more useful than those of 
any other system. The date of this work 
shows how early the mind of Oken had 
seized on the ideas of repetition and re- 
semblance which lie at the foundation of 
all modern systems of morphology. He 
subsequently published a systematic ar- 
rangement of the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
which, although too speculative to be ge- 
nerally adopted, contains views that are 
now widely admitted in the natural 
system. 

In 1805 Oken published a work on ge- 
neration ; in which, though mixed up with 
a good deal that was hypothetical, he first 
propounded the doctrine which now lies 
at the foundation of all modern physiology 
—that all parts of an animal or plant 
must originate in cells or vesicles. Of 
course, the mode of propagation and va- 
rieties of these cells were yet to be disco- 
vered. Subsequently, he published several 
valuable observations on the developement 
of the embryo in the higher animals, in 
which we discover the germs of those 
truths which have since been established 
by further experiments and _investiga- 
tion. 

But the work which has most largely 
contributed to the reputation of Oken, 
and which has been most fruitful in prac- 
tical results, is his “ Essay on the Signi- 
fication (Bedeutung) or Nature of the 
Bones of the Skull.’’ In this work he 
showed that the complicated bones of the 
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skull are only so many modified vertebre. 
This view—subsequently taken up by 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and condemned by 
Cuvier—has at last, through the labours of 
Prof. Owen, become the key to the ex- 
planation of a thousand facts in the struc- 
ture of the skeletons of animals, and has 
opened the path in which for the future 
all discoverers in natural history must 
tread. The laws which regulate the form 
of plants and animals are the highest 
which natural history as a science con- 
templates, and science is indebted to Oken 
for first pointing out the way in which 
these laws must be studied. 

In 1810 Oken published his ‘‘ Physio- 
Philosophy,’’ his greatest work, which has 
been translated by Mr. Tulk for the Ray 
Society. It is a book which if a man’s 
reputation rested on the report of dilet- 
tante philosophers Oken would have done 
better not to write; but as the outpouring 
of a gigantic mind on every possible ques- 
tion that could be put before it in a sci- 
entific form, it will ever be recognised as 
one of the most remarkable works that a 
particular school of philosophy has pro- 
duced. Theories which look so strange 
and wild to some in the Physio-Philosophy 
of Oken, become keystones to the inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of animal 
and vegetable growth in the works of 
such practical physiologists as Owen and 
Schleiden. 

Oken has published numerous other 
works: on Mineralogy, Zoology, and 
Botany ; besides a large series of papers 
in the “‘ Isis,” a natural history journal, 
which he edited with great ability for 
many years. 

His life, like that of most philosophers, 
presented few incidents. Early in it he 
obtained the appointment of Professor of 
Natural History at Jena, and subsequently 
occupied the same position at Munich. 
Here he rendered himself obnoxious to 
the government by his liberal political 
opinions; and during the latter years of 
his life he was Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Zurich. Lat- 
terly he did little more than edit the 
“ Tsis.”? He, however, took a warm in- 
terest in the progress of natural history ; 
and while he was regarded as a mystic and 
a dreamer by the collectors of facts in 
natural science, he allowed none of their 
labours to escape his vigilant eye, or to be 
disregarded in presence of his favourite 
system of philosophy. He was the first 
to propose, in 1822, those yearly meetings 
of naturalists which were the parents of 
our British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and our Archeological 
and Agricultural Associations. —Athe- 
neum. 
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JAMES Fenimore Cooper, Esa. 

Sept. 14. At Cooperstown, New York, 
aged 62, James Fenimore Cooper, esq. the 
American novelist. 

Mr. Cooper was born at Burlington, 
New Jersey, on the 15th Sept. 1789. His 
father was the late Judge William Cooper, 
a descendant of an English ancestor of 
the same name, who settled at Burlington 
in 1679. The branch of the family to 
which the novelist belongs removed more 
than a century since into Pennsylvania ; 
in that State his father was born, but in 
early life established himself at the home 
of his ancestors. In 1785 he removed to 
a settlement then commenced on Otsego 
Lake, in the state of New York, to which 
the name of Cooperstown, in honour of 
him, was afterwards given. An interesting 
description of this early settlement, and 
the character of his father, the founder of 
the village, are given in Mr. Cooper’s 
novel of the *‘ Pioneers,’’ one of his most 
popular works. Judge Cooper passed his 
time alternately at Cooperstown and Bur- 
lington from 1785 to 1790, in which latter 
year he removed his family, including his 
infant son, to the new settlement, where 
he had erected the mansion in which both 
father and son successively resided, and 
where both passed their last hours on 
earth. 

Judge Cooper took an active part in 
politics, and was twice elected a member 
of Congress, in 1795 and 1799. His son 
was early placed at school in Burlington, 
and was partially fitted for college at 
Albany, by the Rev. Mr. Ellison, an 
Episcopal clergyman. He completed his 
studies at Newhaven, where he entered 
Yale college in 1802. At this early age, 
scarcely turned of thirteen, he was ill- 
bree for the attainment of academic 

istinction ; still he held a respectable 
place in his class, and in the department 
of ancient languages is said to have out- 
stripped every competitor. It is certain, 
however, that he had not yet manifested 
a vocation for a literary life. A love of 
adventure led him, among other causes, 
to solicit admission into the American 
navy, at that time in its infancy, and in 
1805 he entered the service as a midship- 
man. He remained in the navy for six 
years. The influence of this period of his 
life is indelibly stamped upon his sub- 
* sequent productions. It enabled him to 
describe the minutize of nautical affairs 
with that breadth and boldness of touch 
which could be commanded by no writer 
who had not himself been rocked on the 
giddy mast, and to whom the taste of salt 
water was not more familiar than the 
fountains of Helicon. With the vivid im- 
pressions of experience, obtained in the 
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fresh and wondering age of boyhood, with 
a creative imagination singularly alive to 
the impulses of external nature, and with 
a freedom and energy of delineation which 
is imparted only by the possession of 
actual knowledge, he had a store of ma- 
terials for the production of ‘tales of the 
sea,’’ which, had he written in no other 
department of fiction, would have decided 
his reputation as a consummate master. 

In Jan. 1811, he married Miss De 
Lancey, a sister of Bishop De Lancey, of 
the Western Diocese of New York, and 
of one of the oldest and most conspicuous 
families of that State. After his marriage 
Mr. Cooper resided for some time near 
White Plains, Westchester county, but at 
a subsequent period removed to Coopers- 
town, the former residence of his parents. 

In 1821 Mr. Cooper commenced his 
career as an author, in his first novel, 
called “‘ Precaution.’’ It was issued anony- 
mously ; but Mr. Cooper was soon known 
as the author, and the discovery assisted 
the sale of a work which, being simply a 
tale of domestic life in England, although 
finely drawn, was not peculiarly calcu- 
lated to attract attention. In this country 
it passed for an English novel. 

The foundation of Cooper's fame as a 
novelist was permanently laid in ‘‘ The 
Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground,’ which 
soon followed ‘‘ Precaution,’’ and imme- 
diately became extremely popular, both in 
his own country and in Europe, where it 
was republished in English, French, and 
other languages. It is, doubtless, one of 
the most powerful historical tales ever 
written, and is regarded, by many, as the 
best work of its author. The charming 
novel of ‘‘ The Pioneers, or the Sources of 
the Susquehanna,’’ followed ‘‘ The Spy,” 
and was eminently successful. It is the 
first of ‘‘The Leatherstocking Tales,”’ 
so called, the others being ‘‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans,’’ “The Prairie,’ “ The 
Pathfinder,”” and ‘‘ The Deerslayer,”’ 
which followed ; but not in regular suc- 
cession—some of his other works inter- 
vening. 

The novel of *‘The Pilot,’’ was the 
first of Mr. Cooper’s tales of the ocean, 
which added much to his popularity. To 
this class belong also ‘‘ The Red-Rover,”’ 
“The Water-Witch,’’ ‘* The Sea-Lions,”’ 
‘* The Two Admirals,’’ and some others. 

The following is, we believe, a com- 
plete list of the various romances and 
novels of which Mr. Cooper was the ac- 
knowledged author:—Precaution, The 
Spy, The Pioneers, The Pilot, Lionel Lin- 
coln, Last of the Mohicans, The Prairie, 
The Red-Rover, The Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish, The Water-Witch, The Bravo, The 
Heidenmauer, The Headsman of Berne, 
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The Monikins, Homeward Bound, Home 
as Found, The Pathfinder, Mercedes of 
Castile, The Deerslayer, The Two Ad- 
mirals, Wing-and- Wing, Wyandotte, Auto- 
biography of a Pocket Handkerchief, Ned 
Myers (a genuine biography), Ashore and 
Afloat, Miles Wallingford, Satanstoe, a 
tale of the Colony, The Chainbearer, The 
Red Skins, The Crater, or Vulcan’s Peak, 
Oak Opeuings, or the Bee-Hunter, Jack 
Tier, or the Florida Reef, the Sea Lions, 
or the Lost Sealers, The Ways of the 
Hour (published in 1850). Total—34, 
Most of these works were issued in two 
volumes each. Though very unequal in 
point of talent and interest, they have, 
with few exceptions, been well received by 
the public, and have proved a source of 
great profit to the author. 

Mr. Cooper was also the author of a 
History of the United States Navy, in two 
volumes; ‘‘ Notions of the Americans, by 
a Travelling Bachelor ;”’ ‘* Gleanings in 
Europe,’’ in six volumes; ‘‘ Sketches of 
Switzerland,” four vols.; a small political 
work, called “ The American Democrat,” 
and ‘‘ A Letter to his Countrymen.’’ 

About the year 1827, Mr. Cooper visited 
Europe, where his fame had then been 
already established. He was welcomed 
into the most refined literary and aristo- 
cratic circles, but always sustained the 
character of an American by placing be- 
fore the European public the truth with 
regard to his native country, in his con- 
versation, and by his contributions to the 
press, when required to defend the insti- 
tutions and character of the United States 
from attacks and wmisrepresentations. 
Among others whose friendship he en- 
joyed was General Lafayette. At Paris he 
met the Author of Waverley, as is related 
by Sir Walter Scott in his diary. He was 
absent about ten years, and on his return 
his — was checked by the attacks 
of the press on some of his works which 
were supposed to show an aristocratic 
tendency. He also had a controversy with 
the Hon. Tristram Burges, of Rhode Is- 
land, and the late Colonel Stone, editor of 
the New York Daily Advertiser, respect- 
ing his (Cooper’s) narrative of the Battle 
of Lake Erie. Mr. Cooper then com- 
menced a plan of suing editors of news- 
papers for damages. Colonel Stone’s case 
was submitted to arbitration, and 250 dol- 
lars were awarded to Mr. Cooper. He 
was successful, likewise, in suits for da- 
mages against Colonel Webb, of the Cow- 
rier; Thurlow Weed, of the Albany 
Evening Journal ; and Greeley and M‘El- 
rath, of the Tridune. In these cases Mr. 
Cooper was materially aided by the course 
the court uniformly pursued in his favour, 


and against the editors. It doubtless, 
however, operated against his pecuniary 
interest. 

Mr. Cooper, in his politics, professed 
democratic notions ; but his personal po- 
pularity as a politician was not extensive, 
however he may have been admired or es- 
teemed among his own immediate circle 
of friends. In religion he was a zealous 
Episcopalian, and often represented the 
church of his village in the stated conven- 
tions of that denomination. One of his 
daughters has appeared as an authoress, 
particularly of a popular work called 
‘“* Rural Hours.”’ 

The following estimate of Mr. Cooper’s 
literary character is from The New York 
Literary World. 

*¢ Deficient in humour and grace, the 
writings of the author of ‘The Spy’ 
rarely want for good sense, substance, and 
adventure. In character he is happiest 
in the type nearest to his own: a bold, 
persevering, self-relying man, who strikes 
out a path for himself, can follow it alone, 
and will pursue it to the end whether the 
multitude fallin or not. He relies on a 
faithful statement of all that relates to his 
story, delivered in as if under a sworn 
obligation—to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. There 
is no play of fancy, no riot of fun in 
his works. Allis downright, earnest de- 
scription and steady application to the 
business in hand. Mr. Cooper is the 
least of a belles lettres penman of any 
of our elder writers: he is a practical 
author: there is something in his works 
always to be done, and he sets about it as 
if he meant to do it. The result is, that, 
not employing the canvass allowed by the 
large culture of the scholar and the artist 
—his romances are of necessity limited in 
their range and monotonous in tone. Of 
the thirty-four or thirty-five romances, 
the spirit, the heart, and motive of all are 
essentially the same : there are no radically 
new characters: the only difference of one 
from the other is, that similar events in 
the one case occur on land, in the other 
on water. He has shown excellent instinct 
and sense in the selection of subjects, 
adopting an elementary trait or pursuit as 
the basis of his fictions; for instance, 
‘The Spy,’ ‘The Pioneer,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ 
&c. Although no one work of Mr. 
Cooper’s can be put forward as an artistic 
whole, there are scenes evidently struck 
off at a heat, in the happy moment of in- 
spiration, perfect of their kind, and which 
once encountered must remain for ever in 
the memory ‘a heirloom of the happy 
hour.’ Among these we point confidently 
to the wrecking of the Ariel in ‘The 
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Pilot,’ where every word, tone, and look 
is in its place ; the flight of Wharton and 
the hanging of the Cowboy, in ‘ The 
Spy,’ ”’ &c. &c. 





Mrs. SHERWOOD. 

Sept. 22. At Twickenham, in her 77th 
year, Mary-Martha, widow of Capt. Henry 
Sherwood. 

This old and valued writer, whose tales 
have long been favourites with youthful 
readers, was the daughter of Dr. George 
Butt, Chaplain to George III., Vicar of 
Kidderminster, and Rector of Stanford, co. 
Worcester, the representative of the family 
of Sir William Butt, Physician to Henry 
VIII. She was born at Stanford on the 
6th of May, 1775. In 1803 she married 
her cousin Henry Sherwood, of the 53rd 
Foot, and accompanied her husband to 
India the same year; where, in conse- 
quence of her zealous labours in the cause 
of religion amongst the soldiers and natives 
dwelling around her, Henry Martyn and 
Dr. Corrie, the late Bishop of Madras, 
became acquainted with her, and the inti- 
macy which then commenced remained 
unbroken until death. 

Her principal works were,—that ex- 
ceedingly favourite tale of ‘‘ Henry and 
his Bearer,” ‘‘ The Lady of the Manor,” 
‘¢ The Church Catechism,’’ ‘‘ The Nun,’’ 
‘*The Fairchild Family,’’ and, more re- 
cently, ‘‘ The Golden Garland of Ines- 
timable Delight.’’ The great number of 
her books prevent an enumeration of even 
the most popular of them. Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s husband, Captain Sherwood, ex- 
pired, after a trying illness, at Twicken- 
ham, on the 6th Dec. 1849. The fatigues 
she went through in devoted attention to 
him, and the bereavement she experienced 
at the severance by fate of a union of 
nearly half a century, were the ultimate 
cause of her own demise. Though she 
was of an advanced age, her mental facul- 
ties never failed her, and she preserved a 
religious cheerfulness of mind to the last. 
She has left one son, the Rev. Henry 
Martin Sherwood, Rector of Broughton 
Hacket, and Vicar of White Ladies As- 
ton, Worcestershire, and two daughters. 
The elder daughter is the wife of a cler- 
gyman, and mother of a numerous family. 
The younger has always resided with her 
parents, and has, of late years, assisted 
in her mother’s writings, and bids fair to 
continue her parent’s reputation. She 
has been, we are informed, intrusted, by 
her mother’s especial desire, with papers 
containing the records of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
life, which will shortly be published.— 
Tilustrated London News, 
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Dr. Parrick NEILL. 

Sept. 5. At his villa of Canonmills, 
near Edinburgh, in his 75th year, Patrick 
Neill, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot., a 
distinguished naturalist. 

The merits of Dr. Neill as a man of 
science were very generally acknowledged. 
His published labours as a horticulturist, 
botanist, zoologist, and geologist, bear but 
a small proportion to his private efforts to 
advance the interest of natural science— 
as secretary to the Wernerian Society, as 
a member of Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries, as the patron of rising merit, 
and as one ever ready to offer the warmest 
sympathy to congenial spirits. He was 
ever ready with a liberal hand to con- 
tribute to any object of Christian benevo- 
lence or philanthropy, and few men have 
left behind them a more universal and 
well-founded esteem. 

As a man of business, Dr. Neill was 
uniformly open, honourable, and accom- 
modating, willing to yield a great deal for 
the sake of peace, but possessed of suf- 
ficient firmness when an attempt was 
made to overreach him. As a friend 
he was candid, judicious, and concili- 
atory, and in this respect very many 
will deeply lament his loss. As a citizen, 
the town of Edinburgh has lost a clear- 
sighted and determined supporter. Whe- 
ther to establish an experimental or zoolo- 
gical garden, to decorate the North Loch, 
or to protect the Flodden Tower, Dr. 
Neill was ever ready and willing, with his 
pen and his purse, to promote every 
useful improvement, or save from ruin 
time-hallowed relics. 

At his residence at Canonmills he had 
established an interesting and valuable 
zoological collection, and the results af- 
forded by his observations there are to be 
found scattered through the works of his 
scientific friends. Dr. Neill was (like a 
former distinguished Edinburgh natural- 
ist, William Smillie) a printer, but his 
enlightened zeal for science was justly 
acknowledged by his receiving the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. 

Although of a somewhat delicate con- 
stitution, he was able, until the last year, 
to attend to business and enjoy his favour- 
ite pursuits. To a highly-cultivated and 
well-regulated mind he added a kindly 
disposition and a genuine modesty, which 
greatly enhanced the value of his general 
deportment. In his moral character he 
was temperate, friendly, consistent, and 
truthful. Religion had early taken a 
strong hold of his mind; for many years 
he was a steady supporter of the Estab- 
lished Church—an elder in St. Mary’s, 
under Dr. Grant, and a lay member of the 
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General Assembly, representing the pres- 
bytery of North Isles in Orkney. 

Dr. Neill’s works consisted of a Tour 
through Orkney and Shetland, 1806, 8vo.; 
An Account of the Basalts of Saxony, from 
the French of Dabuisson, with Notes, 
1814, 8vo.; The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 
Garden, 18.., 8vo.; and several valuable 
contributions to the Wernerian Society’s 
Transactions, and to the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal. One of the most im- 
portant of these, On the discovery of the 
remains of a Beaver (Castor Europeus) in 
Perthshire, has been repeatedly referred to 
by Owen, Fleming, and others of our 
most distinguished naturalists. 

Having died unmarried, Dr. Neill has 
liberally provided for his relatives. He 
has bequeathed considerable sums to va- 
rious literary and scientific institutions, 
including the Royal Society, the Horti- 
cultural Society, the School of Arts, &c. 
of Edinburgh. 





WiuiaM Nico1, Esa. F.R.S.E. 

Sept. 2. At his residence, Inverleith- 
terrace, Edinburgh, in his 83d year, Wil- 
liam Nicol, esq. F.R.S.E. 

Mr. Nicol commenced his career as as- 
sistant to the late Dr. Moyes, the eminent 
though blind lecturer on natural philo- 
sophy. Dr. Moyes, at his death, be- 
queathed his apparatus to Mr. Nicol, who 
then lectured on the same subjects as his 
predecessor. Mr. Nicol’s contributions 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
were various and valuable; the more im- 
portant being his description of his suc- 
cessful repetition of Dobereiner’s cele- 
brated experiment of igniting spongy 
platina by a stream of cold hydrogen gas; 
also his method of preparing fossil woods 
for microscopic investigation, which led to 
his discovery of the structural difference 
between the araucarian and coniferous 
woods, by far the most important in fossil 
botany. But the most valuable contribu- 
tion to physical science, and with which 
his name will ever be associated, was his 
invention of the single image prism of 
calcareous spar, known to the scientific 
world as Nicol’s prism.—Scotsman. 





Rev. Rosert Gurcu, M.A. 

Oct. 8. At Segrave Rectory, Leicester- 
shire, aged 74, the Rev. Robert Gutch, 
M.A. Rector of Segrave. 

He was the second son of the Rev. 
John Gutch, M.A. Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, well known as the 
editor of Anthony Wood’s Antiquities of 
the University, Collectanea Curiosa, &c.* 

* See a memoir of the Rev. John Gutch, 
accompanied by a portrait, in our Maga- 
zine for August 1831, 
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He was born at Oxford, August 25th, 
1777; and was educated at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, under Mr. Boyer, whence, in 1797, 
he removed as Grecian to Pembroke col- 
lege, Cambridge. He afterwards migrated’ 
to Queen’s college and took the degree of 
B.A., being seventh Wrangler, in 1801 
(Henry Martyn being senior, and Lord 
Glenelg and his brother third and fourth 
Wranglers). Dr. Isaac Milner was at 
this time President of Queen’s, and for the 
manner in which Mr. Gutch distinguished 
himself offered him a travelling bachelorship 
then vacant, and in the doctor’s nomina- 
tion, which he declined, and which was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Wilkins, the author of 
Magna Grecia. In 1802 Mr. Gutch was 
elected Fellow of his college, and in 1804 
he took the degree of M.A. 

In 1801 Mr. Gutch became curate of 
Epsom, Surrey, under the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, distinguished for his courageous 
conduct during the Revolutionary War in 
America, and as a philological writer.f 
He also assisted Mr. Boucher in the edu- 
cation of his pupils. After Mr. Boucher’s 
death in 1804, Mr. Gutch remained with 
his pupils at Epsom till 1809, when he 
was presented by his college to the rec- 
tory of Segrave, where he resided till his 
death, continuing the preparation of young 
men for the university. 

In 1810 he married Mr. Boucher’s step- 
daughter, Mary-Anne, only child of the 
Rev. John James, Rector of Arthuret, 
Cumberland, by whom he had ten chil- 
dren: 1. Elizabeth-Anne, wife of T. H. 
Hodgson, esq.; 2. Jane; 3. Robert, de- 
ceased; 4. John James; 5. Mary-Anne, 
wife of the Rev. J. P. Newby ; 6. Eleanor, 
wife of E. A. Freeman, esq.; 7. George ; 
8. Charles, fellow of Sidney Sussex col- 
lege, Cambridge ; 9. Isabella; 10. Emily, 
deceased. 

Mr. Gutch was throughout his life a 
diligent student ; his attention was mainly 
directed to divinity, and few persons were 
probably better versed in the theological 
writers of the English Church from the 
Reformation to the present day. He 
was also a good classical and mathema- 
tical scholar, and had devoted much 
attention to various branches of physical 
science. It may possibly be matter of 
regret that a disposition almost too modest 
and retiring prevented him from ever 
coming forth before the world, or giving 
himself any opportunity of obtaining that 
reputation to which his learning and 
ability were undoubtedly entitled. Few 
persons, however, were more respected 





+ See a memoir of this gentleman, with 
some of his literary correspondence, in 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. v. pp. 630 e¢ seq. 
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and looked up to by a large circle of 
neighbours and friends. By them he will 
be remembered for the soundness and im- 
partiality of his judgment, the Christian 
moderation, great patience, and sweetness 
of temper which on all occasions he largely 
displayed. For some years before his death 
he had filled the office of Rural Dean, and 
was an influential member of the clerical 
societies in his neighbourhood. 

Mr. Gutch appeared in print only as 
the author of a few occasional compo- 
sitions. While at Epsom he published 
(by request) two sermons on the War and 
the Peace ; and in 1806 a Spital sermon, 
preached at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
on St. Matthew’s day. In 1826 he printed, 
by request, a sermon preached at Leices- 
ter at the district meetings of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. In 1836 he published (anony- 
mously) a tract entitled, ‘* Special Plead- 
ings in the Court of Reason and Con- 
science, at the Trial of W. O. Woolfrey, 
and others, for Conspiracy.’’? This was 
an exposure, in the form of a grave satire, 
of a pretended miracle which was laid 
claim to by a Roman Catholic priest in 
his neighbourhood. We believe he has 
left unpublished several valuable papers 
on Biblical criticism and the Roman con- 
troversy. 








Rev. WiLL1AM Fiexp. 

Aug. 16. In his 85th year, the Rev. 
William Field, of Leam, near Warwick. 

Mr. Field was born in London in 1787, 
and was descended from an old Puritan 
family long resident in Hertfordshire. 
His mother’s grandfather was Major Crom- 
well, the fourth son of the Protector 
Oliver. His parents were rigid Calvinists, 
and he was educated for the ministry 
first at the academy at Daventry, and next 
at Homerton, near London. From the 
latter he withdrew on account of alleged 
heterodoxy. In the year 1789 he became 
pastor of the ancient Presbyterian con- 
gregation of the High-street Chapel, in 
Warwick, and was ordained in the follow- 
ing year by the eminent Unitarian divines, 
Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham. The 
Rev. Dr. Parr, of Hatton, with whom 
he afterwards formed an intimate friend- 
ship, was present at the ordination, and 
joined his Dissenting brethren at the 
public dinner which followed. The greater 
part of Mr. Field’s subsequent career was 
spent in the useful and honourable em- 
ployment of an instructor of youth, in 
which he attained a high and well-de- 
served reputation. 

His first literary production was ‘* Let- 
ters to the Inhabitants of Warwick,’’ oc- 
casioned by a public attack upon the 
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Sunday Schools established in connection 
with the High-street Chapel. This publi- 
cation, which was marked with much of 
that vigour of thought and elegance of 
style that characterised his subsequent 
productions, was followed, at intervals, 
y “ Letters to the Calvinists of War- 
wick,’’ in reply to a pamphlet by a Bap- 
tist minister of that town; ‘‘ An Histo- 
rical Account of the Town and Castle of 
Warwick,’ published in the year 1815 ; 
‘“‘Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Parr,’’ 2 
vols. in the year 1826 ; an elementary work 
on “ Scripture Geography ;’”’ a great num- 
ber of occasional Sermons, Controversial 
Tracts, and Letters; and a series of vi- 
gorous and ably written political Pam- 
phlets, chiefly published at the time ‘of 
the memorable struggle for the Reform 
Bill. 

Mr. Field was actively interested in all 
efforts for the improvement of the town 
of Warwick and its inhabitants. Among 
his many useful labours we may mention 
that he was one of the founders of the War- 
wick Advertiser ; and in its early career 
superintended its literary department. 
The public library also owes its origin to 
his active exertions ; and every movement 
that tended to promote political freedom, 
religious liberty, and social well-being, 
found in him a zealous advocate and ef- 
ficient supporter. Although frequently 
engaged in theological controversy, Mr. 
Field lived on terms of intimacy with 
many of the more liberal clergy and 
churchmen of the neighbourhood; and, 
notwithstanding the asperities of religious 
and political warfare, he enjoyed the re- 
spect of all generous minds of every party 
for his undaunted devotion to what he be- 
lieved to be the truth, and his unwavering 
and consistent profession of an unpopular 
creed. He was a good scholar, an ardent 
reformer, and a zealous Christian; and 
when he retired into private life, after a 
long and faithful ministry at Warwick of 
fifty-four years, he carried with him not 
only the grateful affection of his friends 
and congregation, but the respect and 
esteem of all classes of his fellow citizens. 
His congregation had in 1825 presented 
him with a silver salver of 502. value. 
He also held for twenty-two years the 
office of pastor and afternoon preacher of 
the Presbyterian chapel at Kenilworth. 

Mr. Field married about the year 1805 
Miss Wilkins, the daughter of a Baptist 
minister. His wife died in the latter part 
of 1848, after having become the mother 
of fourteen, children, of whom eleven are 
living. His portrait was painted by Mr. 
Henry Wyatt, a pupil of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1838. It was engraved the 
following year in large quarto by Turner. 
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GeorceE Baker, Esa. 

Oct. 12. At his residence, Mare Fair, 
Northampton, aged 70, George Baker, 
esq. one of the magistrates of the borough, 
and the Historian of the County. 

Mr. Baker was a native of Northampton. 
His love of antiquities would appear to 
have been a strong natural bias; for we 
are not aware that the course of his early 
education or of subsequent circumstances, 
excepting so far as he himself governed it, 
was in that direction. We have heard him 
say that the desire to accumulate informa- 
tion upon all points connected with his 
native county was strong within him ata 
very early age, and that he could scarcely 
remember the time when he was not con- 
scious of an ambition to associate his 
name with its annals. At the early age of 
thirteen he wrote a history of the town, 
and from that time he was always engaged 
in enlarging his collections. His propo- 
sals for a county history were issued in 
1815. The first part was published in 
1822, the second in 1826, and the third, 
completing the first volume, in 1830. This 
volume contains the hundreds of Spelho, 
Newbottle Grove, Fawsley, Wardon, and 
Sutton. The fourth part, containing the 
hundreds of Norton and Cleley, appeared 
in 1836, and about one-third of a fifth 
part, containing the hundred of Towces- 
ter,in 1841. At this point, when the 
work had not proceeded to more than one- 
fourth of its intended extent, it was unfor- 
tunately destined to terminate abruptly. 
At that period no progress had been made 
for two years, in eonsequence of the failure 
of the author’s health, which had in- 
capacitated him for continuous mental 
application. 

An appeal, which had been previously 
promoted by the late Marquess of North- 
ampton and a committee of the gentry 
of the county, at the close of 1837, had 
not been so successful as it was hoped 
it might be. The truth was that Mr. 
Baker’s persevering labours had survived 
the greater number of his original sub- 
scribers. At the time of the meeting 
above mentioned his losses amounted to 
180 names, and before the publication in 
1841 they exceeded 220. It was not 
from the lack of diligence on his part, of 
talent, or of pecuniary means to the extent 
of his ability, that the work had been de- 
layed. It was rather to be attributed to 
the reverse of these requisites: to the 
pursuit of a laborious, and scrupulous, 
and often expensive minuteness ; and to 
an anxiety to avail himself of all the ac- 
cessory materials which were continually 
arising from the various publications of 
the Record Commission, at that time nu- 
merous: an unwillingness to be in any 
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degree incomplete or inaccurate, mixed 
perhaps with some blindness to the in- 
evitable shortness of human life, and the 
shortcomings to which all human strength 
and all human exertions are continually 
liable. From these causes, and from oc- 
casional illness, he appears to have had a 
presentiment that the work would not re- 
ceive its accomplishment from his hands. 
Nearly twenty years ago (in 1833) we 
find him writing to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in reply to a remonstrance 
against delay —‘‘ Should it be left in- 
complete, it will be no trifling consola- 
tion to me, and may perhaps be satisfac- 
tory to my subscribers, to know that my 
Collections for the whole County are of 
such a nature, and in such a state, being 
all arranged and indexed, as will lay a 
substantial foundation for, and materially 
lighten, the labours of any one who may 
undertake the continuation of my design.” 
It must be satisfactory to the subscribers 
and to the county and country at large to 
know this fact. But, though knowing 
this, it is not in Northamptonshire that the 
MSS. are to be found. Nine years ago 
Mr. Baker’s library was shorn of most of 
the “ closet friends and cherished compa- 
nions ’’ of the historian, their sale being 
generally understood to be compelled by 
the unrewarded and expensive labours of 
their owner. The “ Collections for North- 
amptonshire ” have, since then, been pur- 
chased by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. of 
Middlehill, Worcestershire. 

Mr. Baker’s Northamptonshire is, on 
the whole, the most complete and syste- 
matic of all our County Histories. With- 
out the elegance or playfulness of ex- 
pression which lend a charm to the works 
of Whitaker and Surtees, or the copious- 
ness and diffusive information amassed by 
Nichols, he elaborated a work which for 
its fullness and exactitude, and symmetry 
of execution, must be regarded as in most 
respects a complete model for so important 
an undertaking. 

A stranger, on looking at the result 
of Mr. Baker’s labours, both in print 
and in manuscript, might naturally suppose 
that to effect so great a work the author 
had secluded himself from all social inter- 
course beyond his own fireside, but would 
be surprised to learn that there was hardly 
a benevolent or literary institution in the 
town of Northampton in the formation of 
which Mr. Baker was not an active agent, 
or which was not deeply indebted to his 
personal services in after years. The 
British Schools owed their existence en- 
tirely to his efforts, in connexion with the 
Mayor for the time being (Philip Consta- 
ble, esq.) and another excellent person, 
the late John Buxton, esq. Mr. Baker 
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was an early promoter of the Northampton 
Savings Bank,—of the General Library, 
of which he was the last original town 
subscriber,—of the Artisans’ Society,— 
and the Victoria Dispensary. He was 
also the originator, with the late Dr. 
Mackness (whose recently published Me- 
moirs we noticed in our last number), of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, of which he was 
constantly elected on the committee (and 
that by the largest number of votes), and 
at the last general meeting Vice-President. 
In addition, he discharged with great as- 
siduity and impartiality the office of a 
magistrate of the borough of Northampton 
from the year 1836. 

“ Of Mr. Baker’s conduct in private life, 
it would be difficult to use language too 
strong. We might dwell with melancholy 
satisfaction on the firmness of his friend- 
ships, his readiness to make any personal 
sacrifices for the benefit of others, and to 
exercise the truly Christian office of a 
peace-maker and a reconciler; his sym- 
pathy with the afflicted, and his delicate 
regard for the welfare of the poor and the 
unfortunate, whom it was the joy of his 
heart to relieve to the extent of his ability. 
In short, the maxim by which he regulated 
his life was the Divine precept, Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do 
unto you. 4 

* Though a Non-conformist and an Uni- 
tarian, he knew how to combine the firm 
avowal of his own principles, both politi- 
cal and religious, with the utmost charity 
and courtesy of behaviour towards those 
who differed most widely from him: and 
when pursuing his archeological re- 
searches, he became the welcome guest, 
as it might happen, of Churchman and 
Dissenter, Conservative and Liberal, Peer 
and Commoner.’’ — Northampton Mer- 
eury. 

Mr. Baker was not married; but he was 
united in bonds of the strictest love with 
an only sister, who was his constant com- 
panion, the partaker of all his opinions, 
tastes, and pursuits, and the sharer of all 
his joys and sorrows, for more than sixty 
years. In the geology and natural history 
of the county Miss Baker was a valuable 
coadjutor ; she etched several of the plates 
which are published in the History ; and 
she is now engaged in revising for the 
press a Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases, which will still further 
familiarise her name to the future genera- 
tions of her native county. 

At a meeting of the committee of the 
Northampton and Northamptonshire Me- 
chanics’ Institute, held on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 14th, it was unanimously resolved 
—‘' That this committee have heard 
with deep regret of the decease of their 
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Vice-President, George Baker, esq.; that 
they wish to record on their minutes 
the respect in which they hold his me- 
mory as an upright magistrate, a dis- 
tinguished antiquarian, and an unwearied 
philanthropist ; and more especially to 
express their grateful sense of the as- 
siduity with which he discharged his du- 
ties as a member of this committee, and 
of the lively interest he always evinced in 
the prosperity of the Institute. That the 
chairman be requested to take the earliest 
convenient opportunity of communicating 
the above resolution to Miss Baker, with 
the assurance of the respectful sympathy 
of the committee on account of her irre- 
parable loss.’’ 

A very good likeness of Mr. Baker was 
printed a few years ago in lithography. 





Mr. BENJAMIN GIBSON. 


Aug. 13. At the Baths of Lucca, aged 
40, Mr. Benjamin Gibson, sculptor, of 
Rome. 

He came to Rome from Liverpool, the 
place of his birth, fourteen years since, 
when he was 26 yearsofage. He resided 
with his elder brother, John Gibson, the 
eminent sculptor, assisting him in his pro- 
fessional engagements and contributing to 
his domestic circle an unvarying amiability 
of disposition and cheerful and pleasing 
manners. To the English visitors at 
Rome he was ever kind and attentive. 
His health for a long time had been pre- 
carious, and for the last four years he had 
suffered much. Several of Mr. B. Gib- 
son’s letters on the antiquities of Italy 
have been from time to time published in 
our Magazine. The last was inserted in 
our September number. His remarks on 
the Lycian Marbles have been published 
by Sir Charles Fellows, and his explana- 
tion of them have received a high compli- 
ment from M. Raoiil Rochette, who has 
published an elaborate dissertation on the 
subject. Through Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. 
B. Gibson communicated some papers to 
the Society of Antiquaries ; one of which, 
on the sculptures of the Ionic monuments 
at Zanthus, has recently appeared in the 
‘* Museum of Classical Antiquities.’’ 
Another, on some fresco painting dis- 
covered at Rome illustrative of the Odys- 
sey, remains we believe unpublished. 

Mr. B. Gibson was the youngest of 
three brothers. The eldest of these, John, 
is well known as the most distinguished 
sculptor of the day. Mr. Solomon Gibson, 
the second brother, residing at Liverpool, 
has also acquired a good reputation for 
his sculptures and models. 
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ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


March 4. At the village of Ungurutua, six days 
distant from Kouka, the capital of Bornou, Mr. 
James Richardson, the enterprising traveller in 
Africa. 

In May, at Melbourne, Australia, aged 26, Julia, 
wife of Mr. C. Gill, late of Charfield, and youngest 
dau. of the late Daniel Lloyd, esq. banker, of 
Wotton-under-Edge. 

May 29. At Calcutta, Lieut. Richard Beres- 
ford, of the 62d Native Inf. youngest son of the 
late Rey. Gilbert Beresford, of Aylestone, Leic. 

June 2. At Adelaide, South Australia, Shute- 
Barrington, fourth son of the late Col. Moody, R.E. 

June 4, Yar Mahomed, the celebrated Vizier of 
Herat. He was one of the most intriguing princes 
in Asia. He always managed to keep on friendly 
terms with us, and more than one mission was 
sent to his court from India. 

June 25. Drowned off the Mauritius, in the 
wreck of the ship Randolph, on his passage from 
Madras, aged 20, Ensign Charles H. Scott, 48th 
Madras N.I., only son of the late Charles Scott, 
esq. surgeon in the Bombay service. 

July 19. At Belgaum, Lillias-Sarah, dau. of 
Major C. F. Le Hardy, of the Madras army. 

At Meerut, aged 28, Thomas Staples, First Lieut. 
in the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, third son of the Key. 
Dr. Staples, of Gowran. 

July 21. In the wreck of the Pacha, on his pas- 
sage from Hong Kong to Calcutta, aged 27, William 
Briscoe, esq. M.D. Assistant Surgeon 6lst Regt. 
youngest son of the late John Briscoe, esq. of 
Bathtord, near Bath. 

At Lahore, aged 63, Major-Gen. William Battine, 
C.B. commanding the Cis-Jhelum division of the 
army, who expired from the effects of a severe 
bilious intermittent fever. This gallant officer be- 
longed to the Artillery, and his roll of active ser- 
vice embraced the transactions in the Doab in1808 ; 
Bundulcund, 1809-10; the siege of Kalingur, 1812; 
the command of the Foot Artillery at the siege of 
Kalingur in 1814; taking Nahud and Jeytuck, 
1814-15; in Kumaon, 1815-16; Mahratta war, 
1817-18 ; siege and taking of Hattrass, 1819; and 
siege and capture of Bhurtpore, 1826, for which 
last he received his brevet of Lieut.-Colonel. 

Aug. 3. At Madras, Anne-Amelia-Stuart, wife 
of James Shaw, esq. 

Auy. 4. At Madras, Surgeon Samuel Crozier 
Roe, M.D. Inspector-General of Hospitals. He at- 
tained the rank of Surgeon of the first class in 1839. 

Aug. 10. At Kurrachee, Lieut. W. Hall, H.M. 
83d Foot. 

Aug. 11. While on his journey from Fort Wil- 
liam to Allahabad, to which place he had been 
directed to be conveyed for safety, a plot for his 
liberation from the former place having been de- 
tected, the ex-Dewan Moolraj of Mooltan. Though 
rather of a timid nature himself, he managed to 
batile our troops for a long time before Mooltan. 
He never but once appeared at the head of his 
army against us, and then took to flight long be- 
fore his men. 

_ Aug. 17. At Simla, aged 27, Robert Harris, 
fourth son of the late Edward Greathead, esq. of 
Uddesden House, Dorset. 

At Cuddapah, Lieut. B. W. F. Marriott, 13th 
Madras N. Inf. 

Aug. 25. In Jamaica, Lieut. Halahan, 3d W. I. 
regt. eldest son of Dr. Halahan, Royal Artillery. 

_At Bombay, aged 55, Captain John Croft Haw- 
kins, assistant superintendent of the Indian navy, 
who was thrown out of his curricle and killed on 
the spot. He had been employed 39 years in the 
Indian navy, of which he had for several years 
past been the senior officer in India. He was 
Commodore of the Persian Gulf Squadron, when 
the death of the late Sir Robert Oliver made him 
for a time acting superintendent of the Indian 
navy—an office he continued to hold until re- 
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lieved by Commodore Lushington in Feb. 1849. 
He then became flag captain of the port, and after- 
wards assistant superintendent, both which ap- 
pointments he continued to hold up to the time 
of his decease. 

Assassinated at Newtown, near Ballyroan, Mr. 
Edw. White, of Abbeyleix, Queen’s County, where 
he had been an extensive trader for nearly 40 
years, universally esteemed as an employer, and 
an active and benevolent guardian of the Abbey- 
leix union. Having retired from trade, he had 
purchased land, and his life is supposed to have 
been sacrificed to a dispute respecting rights of 
turbary. He was a member of the Methodist 
body, and had never taken part in religious or 
political controversies. He was unmarried, and 
resided with two maiden sisters. Government 
has offered a reward of 100. for the detection of 
the murderer. 

Aug. 26. At Santa Maura, E. R. Richardson, 
esq. assistant surgeon H. M. 47th regt. 

Aug.27. At Mean Meer, Lahore, Lieut. Stone, 
57th Bengal N. Inf. 

Aug. 28. At Bangalore, Lieut. G. J. B. Tucker, 
lst Madras Cav. 

At Strathmore, Canada West, Arnold Robin- 
son Burrowes, esq. of Benarth, N. W. late Capt. 
in the Coldstream Guards, and A. D. C. to Vis- 
count Beresford during the Peninsular war. 

At Exeter, aged 31, Juliana Meehan, wife of 
Capt. Meehan, Ist W. I. regt. 


Aug.31. At Shikarpore, Lieut. G. Mayor, 25th 
Bombay N. Inf. 
Sept. 1. At Bromley College, Kent, Charlotte- 


Jane, only dau. of the late Rev. Denzil Ibbetson, 
Rector of Halsted. 

Sept. 2. At Dresden, Edward Reynolds, esq. 
late Capt. R. Eng. 

At Rathmines, Dublin, Elizabeth-Catharine, 
widow of Michael Roach, esq. 

Sept. 3. In Jamaica, Thomas-Reid, only child 
of the late Benj. Haughton Tharp, esq. whose 
death occurred on the 24th July (see p. 442). 

Sept. 4. At Lintharghlee, Roxb. aged 26, Ro- 
bert Barwell Carter, esq. only son of the late Dr. 
William Barwell Carter, and grandson of the late 

tobert Downie, esq. of Appin, Argyllshire. 

Sept. 5. At Minehead, aged 64, Jane, relict of 

Richard Cross, esq. of Pightly, Somerset. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 70, William Medley, 
esq. one of the oldest magistrates for the counties 
of Middlesex and Bucks. 

Sept. 6. At Leicester, aged 66, Roger Miles, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Wakefield, aged 90, Mrs. Dunwell. 

Sept.8. Aged 9, Helen-Louisa-Mary, dau. of 
Rey. Dr. Croly, Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. Capt. Bertie Mark- 
land, of the lst West York Militia. 

At Whitby, accidentally drowned whilst bath- 
ing, aged 13, James, youngest son of W. S. Mar- 
shall, esq. Hyde Park-sq. and of Plashwood-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Broadway, Worcester, aged 72, John Rus~ 
sell, esq. 

Sept.9. At Hampstead, aged 86, Anna-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Davis, esq. of 
Brooom-hall, Teddington. 

At Southsea, aged 60, William Richard Harris, 
esq. late of Oporto. 

In Gloucester-terr. Regent’s Park, Mabel, infant 
dau. of Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. 

At Notting-hill, aged 77, James Ogilvie, esq. 

At Woolvers Dean, near Andoyer, aged 60, 
Georgiana, relict of John Baker Richards, esq. of 
Bryanston-sq. 

At Stockwell-common, Mary, relict of Thomas 
Streatfeild, esq. of St. Mary-axe and Stockwell- 
common. 

At Lewisham-hill, Blackheath, Charles William 
Walker, esq. late of the Paymaster-Gen.’s Office. 

Sept. 10. At Bill-hill-cottage, Berks, aged 47, 
Samuel de Castro, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 65, Lieut. George Cleghorn, 
52nd Light Infantry. 
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At Fairfield, near Liverpool, Samuel Johnson, 
esq. of the Middle Temple. 

In Camberwell New-road, aged 47, Rachel, wife 
of S. Buller Lemon, esq. and eldest dau. of the 
late Henry Lakes, esq. of Trevarrick, Cornwall. 

At Baldock, Herts, Frederick Marshall, esq. 
surgeon, son of the late John Marshall, esq. of 
Hitchin. 

Benjamin Walker, esq. Mytholmroyd, Halifax. 

Sept. 11. At his brother’s, near Merthyr Tydfil, 
aged 68, Jolin Hill, esq. of Bath. 

At Bath, aged 53, William Gilleit, esq. 

At Shenstone, near Lichfield, aged 20, Minnie, 
only child of the late Robert Mayne, esq. 

At Datchet, aged 69, Richard Sherwin Morison, 
esq. surgeon. 

At Plymouth, Capt. Francis Ormond, R.N. He 
was midshipman of the Prince of Wales at Copen- 
hagen in 1807; of the Implacable at the capture 
of the Sewolod, and was in her boats at the capture 
of a Russian flotilla in the Gulf of Finland, in 1809 ; 
was a Licutenant in gun-boats at the defence of 

tiga in 1812; commanded a division of boats at 
the capture of Hamden and Bangor, in America ; 
was at the attack on the American privateer Prince 
of Neufchatel ; lieutenant of the Endymion at the 
capture of the United States’ frigate President ; 
and of the Impregnable 104, the flag-ship of Sir 
David Milne, at Algiers. He received for his ser- 
vices a medal with five clasps; was made Com- 
mander 1825; and a Captain on reserved half-pay 
shortly before his death. He married in 1822 
Frances, daughter of J. Hedges, esq. of Walling- 
ford. 

At Southsea, aged 82, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
Charles Otter, R.N. 

At Digswell Water, Terts, aged 56, Thomas 
Pennefather, esq. Ilis family have resided in the 
parish of Welwyn for more than three centuries. 

Sept. 12. In Newington-pl. Kennington, aged 
54, the wife of Christopher Edmonds, esq. 

At Fishbourne, Sussex, aged 75, Charles Harris, 
esq. late of Donnington, having survived his 
youngest son only two months. 

At Twickenham, aged 14, Sarah, dau. of Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, esq. late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At Plymouth, aged 61, Gustavus Robert Roch- 
fort, Commander k.N. He was mate of the Cal- 
cutta when captured by the Rochfort squadron in 
1805. He was made a Lieutenant in 1811, and 
had recently been placed on the reserved half-pay 
list of Commanders. 

At Berechurch Hall, Essex, aged 72, Eve, wife 
of Sir George Henry Smythe, M.P. for Colchester. 
She was daughter of George Elmore, esq. of Ren- 
ton, Hants, and was married in 1815. 

At Brussels, Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late William Tebbs, esq. of Chelsea. 

At Ruislip, Middlesex, aged 43, Charles Hard- 
ingham Tiplady, esq. 

Sept, 13. At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 84, Mary- 
Ann, widow of James Bird, esq. of Brighton. 

At Bath, in her 80th year, Martha, third dau. 
of Rear-Adm. Jahleel Brenton, and sister of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. aged 76, 
John Chandler, esq. 

At Poulton-le-Sands, near Lancaster, aged 49, 
Elizabeth-Maria, relict of Thomas Dicey Cotton, 
esq. of Curwen Woods, Burton, Westmerland. 

At Chester, Mary, relict of Col. Desbrisay, R.A. 

At the Hotwells, Bristol, at an advanced age, 
Stephen England, esq. 

At Mark, Som. aged 79, Thomas Gilling, esq. 

Aged 77, Isaac Hoy, esq. of Stoke Priory, by 
Nayland, Suffolk. 

At Greenford, Middlesex, at an advanced age, 
Sarah, wife of W. H. Hugesson, esq. formerly of 
Stodmarsh Court. 

Aged 82, Mrs, Sarah Hutchons, late of Upper 
Baker-st. 

At Leicester, aged 48, George Malin, esq. of 
Alexandria, in Egypt. 
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At Sonning, Oxon. aged 79, Daniel May, esq. 

In Guernsey, Henrietta-Delacour, wife of the 
Rey. E. J. Selwyn, of Blackheath, and third dau. 
of the late Rev. P. Maingay, formerly one of the 
Ministers of St. James’s Church, Guernsey. 

At Islington, aged 75, Maria, wife of Thomas 
Southey, esq. 

At Totteridge, Herts, aged 66, W. H. Thomp- 
son, esq. 

At Islington, aged 75, Susanna, relict of Matthew 
Whitridge, esq. of Canonbury-sq. 

Sept. 14. At Sandhays, Corsley, Wilts, aged 45, 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Nathaniel Barton, 
esq. of Corsley House, Wilts. 

At Portsmouth, aged 70, William Chamber- 
layne, esq. 

In Pimlico, aged 69, Edward Crocker, esq. 

At Schlangenbad, Nassau, aged 31, Frances, 
wife of Kirkman Daniel Ifodgson, esq. 

At Dublin, Catherine, dau. of the late James 
King, esq. of Knockballymore, co. Fermanagh, 
and first cousin to the Earl of Erne. 

Aged 33, Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin Little- 
wood, esq. of Norton House, near Stourbridge. 

In Peckham-rye, aged 52, James Mentor, esq. 

At Thorpe Basset, near Malton, aged 92, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Mr. William Peacock, of Langton, 
and mother to Messrs. William and James Pea- 
cock, farmers. The deceased was mother of 9 
children, grandmother of 70, great-grandmother 
of 76, and great-great-grandmother of 1.—To- 
tal, 156. 

At the residence of his brother, Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwicksh. aged 74, Samuel Steele Perkins, esq. 
second son of the late Samuel Steele Perkins, esq. 
of Orton Hall, co. Leicester. (See a pedigree of 
this respectable family in Nichols’s History, vol. iv, 
p. 854*). 

Aged 17, Emily, second dau. of E, R. Swaine, 
esq. of Ilerne Hill, Surrey. 

At Kilkee, Clare, aged 18, Berkeley-Staunton, 
eldest son of Berkeley Westropp, esq. of Montagu- 
pl. Russell-sq. 

Sept. 15. At Chelsea, Mary-Livingstone, relict 
of James Gilchrist, esq. of the 43d Regt. and dau. 
of the late Adam Callander, esq. younger of Craig- 
forth, N.B. 

At Pigton, Derbyshire, aged 61, George Good- 
win, esq. 

At Guernsey, aged 30, Lieut. James Saumarez 
Mann, R.N. son of Lieut.-Col. Mann, late of R. E. 
Staff Corps. 

At Harting, Sussex, Priscilla, wife of M. John 
Phillips, esq. and only dau. of the late James Fla- 
mank, esq. M.D. of Wallingford. 

At Edinburgh, Colonel Michael Ramsay, 24th 

3engal N. Inf. He was a cadet of 1807. 

At Dover, aged 41, Robert-Milligan, son of the 
late Colin Robertson, esq. 

Sept. 16. At Dublin, James Ball, esq. 

At Dunkirk, aged 73, Thomas Barfoot Oliver, 
esq. late of Quorndon hall, Leic. 

At Clifton, aged 69, Frances-Maria, relict of the 
Rev. Warre Squire Bradley, late Vicar of Chard 
and Timberscombe, Somersetshire, and Preb. of 
Wells. 

At Bytown, Canada East, aged 57, the Hon. 
Mary-Frederica, wife of Col. Dyneley, C.B. Colonel 
Commanding the Royal Artillery in Canada. She 
was the daughter of Edward first Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, by Anne, dau. of George Philip Towry, 
esq. and was married in 1827. 

At Brighton, aged 65, Samuel George, esq. of 
Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 

At Bath, in her 80th year, Susannah, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Sir Thomas Crawley-Boevy, the 
second Bart. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 52, Henry Otway, 
esq. of St. George’s, Grenada, West Indies. 

At the residence of her father, C. Asprey, of 
Mitcham, aged 33, Jane, wife of V. Pococke, esq. 
of Lambeth. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Edward James Charles 
Richardson, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, se- 
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cond son of the late Geo. Richardson, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At Hardway, Hants, aged 61, Colonel John 
Ross, late Commandant of the garrison at St. 
Helena. ‘This gallant officer entered the army in 
1803, served with the 51st Regt. in the Peninsula, 
under Sir John Moore, and was present in the ac- 
tion at Lurgo and the battle of Corunna, in Jan. 
1809. Immediately afterwards lie proceeded with 
the expedition to Walcheren, and was present at 
the siege of Flushing. He returned to the Penin- 
sula in Jan. 1811, and was present in the battles 
of Fuentes @’Onor, Salamanca, Nivelle, and Orthes. 
Col. Ross also served in the campaign of 1815, and 
was present at the battle of Waterloo, where he 
was seriously wounded on the field, and lost five 
brothers. He leaves a large family. He had re- 
ceived the war medal with five clasps. 

At Ranelagh, Dublin, Maria, relict of Michael 
Ryan, surgeon in Her Majesty’s Colonial Service. 

At Chelsea, Eliza, wife of John Smith, esq. sur- 
geon, and second dau. of the late Mr. Thomas 
Homer, of Winterbourne St. Martin, Dorset. 

Sept. 17. At Brompton, aged 79, Charlotte, 
relict of Robt. Anderson, esq. of Hawkhurst, Kent. 

At Eastbourne, aged 70, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Mr. Thomas Baker. 

At King’s Lynn, Norfolk, aged 67, Alexander 
Bowker, esq. 

At Highgate, aged 45, Clarissa, wife of the Rey. 
Sydney Gedge, of King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham. 

At Stow, Antony-Gibbs, son of the late Rey. 
John Lloyd Crawley, of Heyford. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 68, Kennett Kingsford, esq. 

At Uphill, aged 21, Henry Kington, youngest 
son of Thomas Macie Leir, esq. of Jaggards house, 
Corsham, Wilts, and of Weston, near Bath. 

Aged 50, John Smith, esq. surgeon, of Coventry. 

Sept. 18. At Madeira, Julia, wiie of the Rey. 
P. L. D. Acland, and youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. B. Barker, of Shipdham, Norfolk. 

At Cheltenham, William Briggs, M.D. late of 
Ambleside, formerly of Liverpool, and also of 
Kendal. 

At Kennington comm. aged 73, Wim. Cox, esq. 

At Batheaston, aged 21, Adelaide, eldest dau. 
of William Hale, esq. of Bath, solicitor. 

At Brighton, aged 54, Elizabeth-Mary, widow 
of Sir Henry Meux, of Theobalds Park, Hertford. 
Bart. and mother to the present member for that 
county. She was the dau. of Thomas Smith, esq. 
of Castlebar-house, Middx. was married in 1814, 
and left a widow in 1841. 

At Blackheath-hill, aged 37, William, only son 
of George Oliver, esq. 

At Broxbourn, Herts, aged 89, Sophia, relict of 
Philip Egerton Ottey, esq. 

At the Parsonage, Hooknorton, the house of his 
son, aged 78, Mark Rushton, esq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 72, William Robert Scar- 
man, esq, late of George-st. Ianover-sq. 

Suddenly, aged 45, Madame Soullicr, formerly 
a celebrated equestrian, and mother of Madlle. 
Clementina Soullier, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
and of nine other children. 

At York, drowned in the river Ouse, aged 22, 
Mr. Fred. Stocken, only son of Mr. Stocken, of 
Halkin-st. and Wilton-pl. London. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Frances-Mellish, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Martin White, Bengal Establishment. 

Sept. 19. At Alveston, Warw. Charles Harding, 
esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. He was ap- 
pointed a writer in 1809. 

In Nottingham-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 64, 
Elizabeth-Alice, widow of John Jennings, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 71, William Manfield, esq. 

At Liverpool, Maria, wife of Mr. Edward Put- 
land, formerly of Willingdon, Sussex, and sister 
of the late John Hitchins, esq. of Brighton. 

At Ringwood, Jane, eldest dau. of the late George 
Reade, esq. of Alderholt-park, Dorset. 

At Winchester, Major George Pitt Rose, son of 
the Right Hon, Sir George Henry Rose. He was 
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made Captain in the 9th Light Dragoons in 1826, 
and was placed on half-pay in 1837. 

At Oxford, aged 20, Elizabeth, wife of the Rey. 
James Rumsey, M.A. of Pembroke college. 

At Tenterden, aged 85, Sarah, widow of Thos. 
Trevillon, esq. formerly of Hythe. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, aged 74, Frederick 
Van der Meulen, esq. 

At Eastry Court, Kent, aged 39, Capt. John 
Allen Wade, of the Woolwich division of Royal 
Marines, second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Wade, 
of the Rifle Brigade. 

Sept. 20. At Woking, Surrey, aged 72, Mrs. 
Sarah Beck. 

At Hythe, Kent, Jane Duff, wife of Thomas 
Denne, esq. and third dau. of the late John Fal- 
conar, esq. Consul of Leghorn. 

At Waterfoot, Ullswater, Patricia, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Macdonald, of Sandside. 

At Wonersh, Surrey, aged 66, Sarah, widow of 

tichard Sparkes, esq. 

At Blundeston, near Lowestoft, aged 36, Charles 
William Henry Steward, esq. late of the 3rd 
Light Dragoons. He was the son of Ambrose 
Harbord Steward, esq. of Stoke Park, Suffolk, by 
his second wife Sarah-Frances dau. of John 
Bleaden, esq. of Stoke Hall. He married Anne, 
dau. of Col. Nuttall Green, of the 18th Huzzars, 
and had issue. 

Sept. 21. At Norbiton, near Kingston-on- 
Thames, Charles Bell, esq. M.D. 

At Pisa, Catherine-Emily, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. D’Aguilar, Hon. E.I. C. Service. 

Aged 60, Thomas Dykes, esq. eldest son of the 
late Rey. Thomas Dykes, LL.B. of Hull. 

Aged 88, Mr. W. Hiscock, one of the oldest bur- 
gesses of the borough of Christchurch, and for 
sixty years organist of the priory church. 

At Newark, Notts, aged 23, William-Dickinson, 
eldest son of J. P. Lacy, esq. 

While on a visit to her niece, at Middleton, Suf- 
folk, aged 70, Amelia Parratt, of Mornington-pl. 
London, relict of James Parratt, esq. of Mount-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At Northstead, aged 21, Richard-Cooper, young- 
est son of John Skeggs, esq. of Lewisham, Kent. 

At Yarmouth, I.W. aged 77, Elizabeth-Mary, 
wife of Capt. Sir William Symonds, R.N. Kt., C.B., 
F.R.S. She was eldest dau. of the late Adm. 
Philip Carteret, of Trinity Manor House, Jersey, 
and sister to the late Sir Philip Carteret Silvester, 
Bart. R.N. She became the second wife of Sir 
William Symonds in 1818. 

At Clonshire, co. Limerick, aged 42, William 
Dickson Watson, esq. youngest son of the late 
A. Watson, esq. J.P. 

At Cockington, aged 59, Comm. Jacob Ley 
Young, R.N. He entered the Navy in 1803 as 
volunteer in the Blanche 44, Capt. Mudge, which 
was captured in July 1805 by La Topaze. Haying 
regained his liberty in the following Nov. he ac- 
companied Capt. Mudge into the Phoenix 36, and 
was employed on the French and Spanish coasts 
until Oct. 1808. He was made Lieut. 1813, and 
was employed altogether on full pay for 21 years. 
He was made Commander in 1847. 

Sept. 22. At Worthing, aged 21, Jane, youngest 
daughter of Dr. Addams, D.C.L. 

At Guy Harlings, Chelmsford, John Carr Bade- 
ley, esq. M.D. Fellow of the College of Physicians. 
To relieve the pain caused bya severe attack of 
toothache, he partook of some morphia, which pro- 
duced apoplexy. Verdict, ‘‘ Accidental Death.” 
Dr. Badeley was brother to the eminent barrister, 
and leaves a numerous family. His recent work 
** On the reciprocal Agencies of Mind and Matter,” 
was reviewed in our last number. 

At Leamington, Major Thomas Champ, late 43d 
Light Inf. 

At Hammersmith, at a very advanced age, Mary, 
widow of G. H. Clapp, esq. of Parke, Devon, 
barrister -at-law, and Bencher of the Middle 
Temple. , 

At Clifton, aged 20, William Lambert Cobb, of 
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Jesus college, Camb. eldest son of the Rev. S. W. 
Cobb, Rector of Ightham, Kent. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 75, Elizabeth, relict 
of Charles Collett, esq. of Walton, Suffolk. 

At Aswarby Park, Line. Lady Sophia, wife of 
the Hon. W. C. Evans Freke, brother to Lord 
Carbery ; and sister to the Earl of Harborough. 
She was the third dau. of Philip fifth Earl of Har- 
borough, by Eleanor, youngest dau. of Colonel the 
Hon. John Monckton. She was married first in 
1812 to Sir Thomas Whichcote, Bart. who died in 
1829, leaving issue the present Sir Thomas, one 
other son, and one daughter; and secondly, in 
1840, to Mr. Freke. 

At Maida-hill, aged 82, John George Ginger, 
esq. late of H.M. Stationery Office. 

At Clevedon, aged 35, Maria-Carrington, wife of 
the Rev. Herbert Gower. 

At Heworth Moor, near York, aged 82, Wm. 
Greive, esq. Deputy Commissary Gen. formerly of 
Sunsome Seal House, near Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

At Cambeltown, Argyleshire, N.B. aged 71, 
Anne, relict of E. H. T. Heard, esq. of the 2ist 
Light Dragoons, and dau. of the late James Car- 
den, esq. of Nenagh, co. of Tipperary, and niece of 
Major Carden, who fell at Bunker’s Hill, and of 
Capt. Carden, who perished at Enniscorthy in 1798. 

At Bareclona, Mr. George Hughes, only son of 
George Hughes, esq. of Upper Deal, midshipman 
of H.M.S. Albion. In the discharge of his duty in 
the foretop he was struck by a heavy sail, which 
swept him out of the top on to the deck, where 
he expired shortly from the injuries received. 

At Penshurst, aged 18, Cox Mayne, esq. eldest 
son of Richard Mayne, esq. of New-street, Spring- 
gardens. 

At Gravesend, aged 73, Marion, widow of Adam 
Park, esq. surgeon. 

Nancy, wife of John de Pinero, esq. of South-sq. 
Gray’s-inn. 

At Sidbury, aged 79, Sarah, widow of Sir John 
Wilmot Prideaux, Bart. 

At Brighton, aged 83, John 
Schneider, esq. 

At Brighton, Sarah-Elizabeth, wife of E. V. 
Utterson, esq. of Beldorine Tower, Ryde, I.W. 

At Bradfield Hall, near Bury St. Edmund’s, 
aged 84, Mary, dau. of the late Arthur Young, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Lille, aged 23, Charles, third son 
of P. Boyer, esq. 

At Heavitree, Mary, relict of James Norris 
Brewer, esq. formerly of Pillaton-house, Warw. 
and of Jersey ; and one of the authors of ** The 
Beauties of England and Wales.” 

Aged 78, Cesar Bruno, esq. of Euston-villa, 
Hawley-road, Kentish-town. 

Aged 42, Lieut.-Col. Henry 8. Davis, late 52nd 
Regt. Light Infantry. 

In Upper Seymour-st. Maria, second dau. of the 
late Stephen Howell Phillips, esq. and widow first 
of James Drew, of Clifton, esq. and afterwards of 
Capt. Robert Harvey, of Cadogan-pl. 

At Walthamstow, aged 51, Eliza-Anne, widow 
of Henry Lucas, esq. of Newport Pagnel. 

In York-st. Portman-sq. aged 89, Elizabeth, 
widow of Major-Gen. Sir Thos. Bligh St. George, 
C.B., K.C.H. who died Noy. 6, 1836 (see our 
vol. VII. p. 320). 

At Arthurlie House, Barrhead, James Stephen, 
esq. late of Singapore. 

At St. John’s Wood, Phoebe-Katharine, wife of 
S. Tarrant, esq. and sister of Mrs. Harraden, of 
Cambridge. 

At Ringwood, aged 57, Thomas Wills, esq. of 
Shaston St. James, Dorsetshire. 

Sept. 24. Aged 79, Captain Atkins, of Plait- 
ford, Wilts. 

At Stockholm, aged 69, Mr. Wilhelm Benedicts, 
a partner in the banking-house of Mickaelson and 
Benedicts. He was the largest landed proprietor 
in Sweden, and it is said he has left a fortune of 
eighteen millions. 

At Chudleigh, aged 72, Colonel Thomas Alston 
Brandreth, C.B. of the Royal Artillery, He re- 
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ceived his commission as Second Lieut. July 19, 
1797, and had spent fifty years in active service. 
He served at the blockade of Malta in 1800 ; at the 
bombardment of Havre-de-Grace in 1803; the 
Corunna campaign; on the expedition to Wal- 
cheren and siege of Flushing ; and was present at 
the Peninsular campaigns from Sept. 1812, to the 
end of the war in 1814, including the battles of 
the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Toulouse. He had re- 
ceived the gold medal and one clasp. 

At Kensington, Anna, relict of Lieut.-Col. Ro- 
bert Campbell, of the Bombay Army. 

In Westbourne-pl. aged 15, Agatha-Margaret- 
Helen, second dau. of Patrick Cruikshank, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Hannah-Mary, relict of 
John Mansfield, esq. of Birstead-house, co. Leic. 

At Burn Butts, near Driffield, aged 84, Martha, 
relict of Wm. Moore, esq. and the last surviving 
dan. of the late George Blanshard, esq. of Thorpe, 
near Howden. 

Aged 67, Captain Goldwyer Muston, of Ham- 
mersmith, a captain on the retired list of 1840. 

At Worthing, Win. Henry Pigott, esq. youngest 
son of the late Adm. James Pigott. ? 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 74, William Scoones, 
esq. of Tonbridge, Kent. 

In Bracondale, Norwich, Miss Sewell, late of 
Highbury-pl. Islington. 

Aged 64, Pennock Tigar, esq. Mayor of Beverley. 
He was buried in St. Mary’s Church. 

At the residence of her son, John Robert Thom- 
son, esq. Sussex-square, Hyde-park, aged 87, Mrs. 
Thomson, late of Cheltenham. 

Aged 70, Dr. Thomas Wingard, Archbishop of 
Upsal and Primate of Sweden. He had for nine 
years occupied the chair of Sacred Philology at 
the University of Lund, when in 1819 he suc- 
ceeded his father in the see of Githeborg. In 
1839 he was promoted to the archbishopric of Up- 
sala. In 4835 he assisted in the establishment of 
the Swedish Missionary Society, on which occa- 
sion he fraternized with the Methodists at Stock- 
holm. He also addressed a letter to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, at its last meeting, regretting his 
inability to attend. He has left to the University of 
Upsal his library, consisting of upwards of 34,000 
volumes, and his rich collections of coins and 
medals, and of Scandinavian antiquities. This 
is the fourth library bequeathed to the University 
of Upsal within the space of a year, adding to its 
bookshelves no fewer than 115,000 volumes. The 
entire number of volumes possessed by the Uni- 
versity is now said to be 288,000, 11,000 of these 
being in manuscript. 

Sept. 25. At Ilfracombe, aged 61, Caroline, 
third dau. of the late Hugh Atkins, esq. 

At Islington, aged 76, Ann, relict of John Fre- 
derick Beland, esq. 

Aged 63, in the accident ward of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, from injuries received by being run 
over by a waggon in Prince’s-st. Cornhill, Mr. 
Francis Field, of the Bank of England, and of 
Dalston. 

At the residence of R. Moore, esq. West Coker, 
Somerset, aged 80, Mrs. Jekyll, relict of the Rev. 
G. Jekyll, Rector of that parish for upwards of 
40 years. 

In Upper Seymour-st. Maria-Anne. wife of Wal- 
ter James M‘Gregor, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Dover, aged 29, Marianne, second dau. of 
Thomas Pain, esq. Registrar of the Cinque Ports. 

At Bishop’s Sutton, near Alresford, Hants, 
Michael Rivers, esq. 

At High Ham, Somerset, at the residence of her 
son the Rey. James Roe, Catherine-Sarah, widow 
of the Rey. Thomas Roe, Rector of Kirby-on-Bain, 
Line. and dau. of Capt. John Elphinstone, R.N. 
Admiral in the service of Russia. 

At Acomb, aged 67, Edwin Smith, esq. of 
Acomb, formerly of Roundhay, near Leeds, and for 
many years a Magistrate for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. He took an active part in the ma- 
nagement of several of the public institutions of 
his neighbourhood, In the years 1834-35-36, he, 
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accompanied by Mrs. Smith, made an extensive 
tour in the East, passing through Egypt and 
Syria, and visiting the ruins of Palmyra. 

At Port Looe, Cornwall, Capt. Charles Walcott, 
R.N. He was one of the sons of John Walcott 
Sympson, esq. of Winkton, Hants, and brother to 
Capt. John Edw. Walcott, R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1810, on board the Menelaus 35, Capt. Sir 
Peter Parker ; was removed to the Hebrus 36, and 
was present at the bombardinent of Algiers. In 
Feb. 1819 he was appointed Acting-Lieutenant of 
the Confiance 18 ; in 1825 to the Warspite 76; in 
1826 to the Champion 18; and in 1831 to the 
Asia 84. In 1834 he was promoted to the rank of 
Commander ; and from March 1838 to Jan. 1846 
he was employed on the Coast Guard. At the 
latter date he was made Post Captain. 

Sept. 26. In St. George’s-pl. Hyde-park-corner, 
James Hill Albony, esq. 

At Southampton, of apoplexy, aged 61, Lieut. 
John Davies, R.N. who was about to go in charge 
of the Brazilian mails. He entered the navy in 
1804, as volunteer on board the Thisbe ; was pro- 
moted to Lieut. 1815, and to the command of the 
Wickham revenue cutter in 1839. He was for some 
years on the Coast Guard, and has been employed 
as Admiralty agent of mails from Nov. 1844, 

At Mossfields, Whitchurch, Salop, aged 56, 
George Harper, esq. 

At Menaifron, Anglesey, aged 75, Jane, relict 
of John Wynn Hughes, esq. of Trefan, co. Car- 
naryon. 

At Keswick, Cumberland, Stephen St. Peter, 
only son of Thomas Langton, esq. of Teeton House. 

At Brighton, aged 34, Robert Deverell Pyper, 
esq. M.D. 

James Yeomans, esq. of Wanstead, Essex, and 
Goodman’s-fields, London. 

Sept. 27. At Upper Clapton, aged 86, Thomas 
Bros, esq. late of the Bank of England. 

At Athlone, aged 68, Capt. Robert Bluntish, 
Paymaster of the 9th Foot from 1809. He served 
with the regiment at the Mauritius, and afterwards 
in Bengal; was with it in the campaign in Aff- 
ghanistan in 1842, and in the Sutlej campaign in 
1845-6, including the battles of Moodkee, Feroze- 
shah, and Sobraon. 

At Pimlico, aged 88, Mary, widow of Richard 
Bushell, esq. 

At Brompton, Ann, wife of William Hanson, 
esq. of Stamférd-st. Blackfriars, and dau. of the 
late Rey. Robert Colvin, D.D. Minister of John- 
stone, Dumfries-shire. 

At Burley Grove, near Leeds (the residence of 
her brother), Jane, last surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Harle, esq. solicitor, formerly of York. 

At Pentonville, aged 73, Thomas Julians, esq. 
Chief of the Surveying General Examiners’ Office, 
Inland Revenue, after a service of upwards of 
50 years. 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 15, Lucy Mary Lawrence, 
niece of Mr. Alderman Lawrence. 

At Ann-mount, Cork, the residence of Marshall 
Cummins, esq. Major Henry William Leacock, late 
of the 74th Bengal Native Inf. and eldest son of 
the late William Leacock, esq. 

At Arthurstone, Perthshire, Susan, wife of Pa- 
trick Murray, esy. of Arthurstone. 

At the residence of his friend W. F. Hopkins, 
esq. Surbiton-hill, Surrey, Charles Julius Roberts, 
esq. M.D. of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

At Sands, near Sedgefield, aged 67, Richard 
Wright, esq. for many years a magistrate for the 
county of Durham. 

Sept. 28. At Theobalds, Herts, aged 36, John 
Meek Britten, esq. 

At St. Barnabas’ Parsonage, Bristol, aged 61, 
Lavinia, eldest sister of the Rev. J. J. Coles. 

In Montague-st. Montague-sq. Samuel Durham, 
esq. late of the E.1.C.’s service. 

At Exeter, aged 62, Mr. William Frost, a self- 
taught watchmaker, who was originally a stable- 
boy, employed on the mail-coach establishment. 
He had recently repaired a complicated clock 
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made by Jacob Lovelace, at Exeter, and had at- 
tended on its exhibition in the Crystal Palace. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 61, Major Alexander 
Gordon, late of the Madras army, from which he 
retired in 1832. 

At Southampton, aged 82, Charles Hilgrove 
Hammond, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 71, Arnold Harrison, esq. 

At Offham, Sussex, aged 83, Penelope-Ann, 
widow of Thomas Partington, esq. 

At Hillsborough, near Roscrea, the residence of 
her brother-in-law Henry Buckley, esq. Miss 
Rachel Pemberton. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Piper, esq. of Denmark-hill. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Jacob Foster Reynolds, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 70, Thomas Lowrey Skel- 
ton, Assistant Commissary General. 

At Bothwell, aged 16, Olivia-Catherine, dau. of 
William Stirling, esq. Kenmure House. 

Sept. 29. At Grazeley Lodge, near Reading, 
Emilie, fourth dau. of the late Michael Barstow, 
esq. of Fulford, near York. 

‘At Gorleston, Great Yarmouth, aged 68, John 
Sayers Bell, esq. 

At Paris, aged 59, Godfrey Bland, esq. 

Aged 25, Fredric Hargraue, esq. of Newgate-st. 
City, and Queen’s-row, Walworth, son of the late 
William Henry Hargraue, esq. of Millbrook, Corn- 
wall, and grandson of the late William Henry 
Hargraue, esq. of Upper Holloway, Middlesex. 

In Notting-hill-terr. aged 67, Hen. Lazenby, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 71, Margaret, widow of Sir 
Henry Nelthorpe, of Scawby, Lincolnshire, the 
7th Baronet ; she was the dau. of James Duthie, 
esq. of Stirlingshire, was married in 1807, and 
left a widow without issue in 1830. 

Mr. Ingle Rudge, a stockbroker, who committed 
suicide at the counting-house of Mr. Routh, in 
Throgmorton-street. ‘The members of the Stock 
Exchange have subscribed nearly 1(00/. for his 
widow and children. 

At Leytonstone-villas, Stratford, aged 76, Major 
Thomas Sherman, late Royal Marines. 

Aged 55, Caroline-Sarah, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Torre, Rector of Thornhill, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 30. At Southgate-house, Chichester, aged 
65, C. C. Dendy, esq. late of the banking firm of 
Messrs. Comper, Dendy, Gruggen, and Comper, 
Chichester. 

Of decline, Louisa-Georgina, second dau. of Sir 
Francis Desanges. 

At Addiscombe, Mary-Anne, wife of Frederick 
Mildred, esq. second dau. of John W. Hicks, esq. 
of Lansdown-crescent, Bath. 

At Dittisham, while on a visit, aged 79, Marga- 
ret, relict of The O'Driscoll, late of the Carberrys, 
Ireland, 

At Leicester, aged 71, Mary, relict of Adjutant 
Thorpe, of the Leicestershire Militia. 

At Thorp-le-Soken, aged 30, Amelia-Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of the late John Tills, esq. of Hock- 
ley-hall, Frating, Essex. 

Lately. Mrs. Findlay, relict of Mr. Robert Find- 
lay, of the Excise, Greenock, one of the very few 
persons surviving to our own times, who inti- 
mately knew Robert Burns, the peasant bard, in 
the first flush of his genius and manhood, and by 
whom her name and charms have been wedded to 
immortal verse. Sixty-five years have elapsed 
since Burns wrote the lines in which this lady is 
noticed ; and of the six ** Mauchline belles” who 
were then in the pride of opening womanhood, 
two still survive. ‘The fate in life of the six belles 
was as follows:—Miss Helen Miller, the first- 
named, became the wife of Burns’s friend, Dr. 
Mackenzie, a medical gentleman in Mauchline, 
latterly in Irvine; Miss Markland was the lady 
now deceased ; Miss Jean Smith was married to 
Mr. Candlish, a successful teacher in Edinburgh, 
and became the mother of the eminent divine; 
Miss Betty (Miller) became the wife of Mr. Tem- 
pleton, in Mauchline ; and Miss Morton married 
Mr. Patterson, cloth-merchant in the same village, 
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Of the fate and history of “ Bonnie Jean” (Ar- 
mour) we need not speak. The survivors are Mrs. 
Patterson and Mrs. Candlish.—Scottish Press. 

Aged 77, Mr. Thomas Hale, farmer, of Greet, 
near Winchcombe, Glouc. The deceased was 
formerly in poor circumstances ; but, a conside- 
rable sum having been left to him by some maiden 
ladies, his prospects underwent a change for the 
better, and by industrious and careful habits he 
managed to accumulate a large fortune, dying 
worth more than 100,000/. He was unable to read 
and write, and such was his love for the shining 
metal that he was unhappy when in possession of 
bank notes, until he turned them into gold; at 
his death between 10,0007. and 20,0007. in money 
was in his house. 

At Hammersmith, Anna-Robina, eldest dau. of 
the late Gen. James Kerr, of the Hon. E.1.C.S. 

Aged 90, Mr. Harding, of Schomberg House, 
Pall Mall, where he succeeded Messrs. Dyde and 
Scribe, who established the business of milliners 
and haberdashers there, about the year 1750. Mr. 
Harding was patronized by Queen Charlotte and 
the daughters of George Ili. Mr. Howell, of Re- 
gent-street, was for a time his partner. 

At Fynone, near Swansea, aged 40, Win. Wal- 
ters, esq. In conjunction with his father, Mr. T. 
Walters, he was extensively connected with the 
collieries of the district and the trade of the port, 
and displayed great talent and much public spirit 
in the prosecution of various undertakings. He 
was a proprietary trustee of the harbour. 

Oct. 1. At Shaftesbury, aged 78, Edward Bur- 
ridge, esq. 

At Walsingham, Norfolk, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
J.D. Crofts, M.A. Vicar of Houghton. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, aged 75, the 
relict of Major Ebhart, late of H.M. 72d Rest. and 
dau. of the late Hon. and Rey. Francis Knollis, of 
Burford, Oxor. 

At Cheltenham, Emma-Amelia, dau. of Augus 
tus Eves, M.D. and I’.R.C.S 

At Balham-hill, Surrey, aged 77, David Some 
Hewson, esq. 

At Wykeham Abbey, Yorkshire, aged 74, tle 
Hon. Marmaduke Langley, uncle to Lord Viscount 
Downe. Ie was a younger son of John the 4th 
Viscount, by Lora, only dau. and heir of Wm. 
Burton, esq. of Luffenham, Rutland ; and brother 
to the fifth and sixth Viscounts. He assumed the 
name and arms of Langley by royal sign manual 
in 1824, on succeeding by bequest to the estates of 
the Hon. Mrs. Langley. Dying unmarried, he is 
succeeded in his estates by Lord Downe. 

Mr. Henry Johnson, for many years the Super- 
intendent of the Royal Pleasure-gardens, Hamp- 
ton-court. 

At Woolwich, aged 41, Jane, wife of James P. 
Peake, esq. of H.M. Dockyard, and eldest dau. of 
the late George Eden, esq. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 90, Thomas Edward 
Sherwood, esq. 

Aged 23, Louisa, 2nd dau. of the Rey. C. M. 
Torlesse, Vicar of Stoke by Nayland. 

Oct. 2, At Cheltenham, at an advanced age, 
John Baron, M.D. ¥.R.S. Dr. Baron was an inti- 
mate friend of the late Dr. Jenner, and was the 
author of an elaborate biography of that distin- 
guished philanthropist, published in two volumes 
some years ago. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Laura, youngest dau. of 
the late S. Barrow, esq. of Honington, Suffolk. 

At Brighton, aged 77, Mary-Anne, relict of 
John Bethune, esq. 

At Leytonstone, aged 75, John Chadsey, esq. 
many years an inhabitant of the ward of Castle 
Baynard. 

At Newcastle, Staffordshire, Cornelia, wife of 
the Rey. Alexander Cridland. 

At Maldon, Harriot, relict of Thomas Dyke, esq. 
late of Brighton, and formerly of Aldersgate-st. 

At Basildon, Berks, Louisa, widow of Lord 
Douglas Hallyburton, brother to the Marquess of 
Huntly. She was the only child of the late Sir 
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Edward Leslie, Bart. was married in 1807, and 
left a widow in 1841. 

Aged 63, Sophia, relict of Henry Kincaid, esq. 
of Cranbrook, Kent, solicitor. 

Aged 25, Thomas George Micklem, eldest son of 
Nath. Micklem, esq. of Rose-hill, Hurley, Berks. 

At Statenborough-house, near Sandwich, Ro- 
berta, wife of Capt. George Sayer, R.N. 

At North Walsham, aged 73, Harriet, widow of 
Capt. John Simpson, R.M. 

Oct. 3. At Chelsea, aged 64, Elizabeth, wife of 
Richard Bamber, esq. late of Broadwater, Sussex. 

In Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. suddenly, 
aged 70, Mrs. Elizabeth De Rippe. 

At Ramsgate, aged 68, Samuel Gibbs, esq. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 81, Mungo Gilmore, esq. 

At Aketon-hall, Yorkshire, aged 66, Arthur 
Heywood, esq. 

Aged 21, George-Rogers, third son of Charles 
Howell, esq. of Lastbourne-terr. Hyde-park. 

At Brighton, Sylvia-Sophia Mence, eldest dau. 
of Haffez Mence, esq. h.p. 32d Regiment. 

In Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, aged 26, Ellen-Lin- 
torn, wife of J. L. Arabin Simmons, Capt. R.E. 

At Bayswater, aged 64, Mrs. Thomas, wife of 
the Rev. W. Thomas, D.D. 

Oct. 4. At the residence of his brother, Glou- 
cester-pl. Portman-sq. Col. William Fraser, of 
Balmakewan, Kincardine, N.B. 

At Yarm, aged 25, Christiana, eldest and only 
surviving dau. of the late W. Garbutt, esq. 

At Dover, aged 48, Charlotte, relict of the Rey. 
Henry Kingsmill. 

At Devizes, aged 88, B. Methringham, esq. for- 
merly of Somerton. 

Aged 12, Jolin Beatson Brockman, eldest son 
of John Pryce, esq. of Delvediere, Frant, Sussex. 

At Hawkchurch rectory, aged 29, Adelaide, dau. 
of the Rey. Dr. James Rudge. 

At Brighton, John Tomline, esq. 

Oct. 5. Aged 41, Henry Sadlier Brutre, esq. 
late Major 43d regt. Light Inf. 

In her 60th year, Jane-Sarah, wife of H. N. 
Burroughes, esq. M.P. for East Norfolk. She was 
the dau. of the late Rev. Dixon Hoste, Rector of 
Tittleshall-cum-Godwick and Wellingham, and 
sister to Sir Win. Hoste, Bart.; she was married 
in 1818, and leaves issue. 

At Wilmington-sq. aged 58, Henry Cooper, esq. 
upwards of 40 years clerk to Lord Campbell. 

At the rectory, Ewhurst, Sussex, Anne-Frances- 
Laura, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Hawtrey, Fellow of Eton, and sister of the Rey. 
E. C. Hawtrey, D.D. Master of Eton School. 

At Exeter, aged 64, Mr. James Southwood, for 
many years foreman of the works at Windsor 
Castle and the Great Park during the reign of 
George lV. 

At Southport, Lance. aged 79, John Samuel 
Turnley, esq. formerly of Lambeth, Surrey. 

At Darley Dale, near Matlock, aged 44, Anne, 
wife of Adam Washington, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and eldest dau. of the late Marmaduke Prickett, 
of Burlington, esq., She was married in 1833, 
and leaves issue. 

At Aylesbury, aged 60, Elizabeth, wife of Abra- 
ham Wing, esq. and dau. of the late Mr. Godfrey, 
of Beck Row, Mildenhall. 

Oct. 6. At Peckham, Anne, wife of R. Fletcher, 
esq. and dau. of the late R. Miles, esq. of the Com- 
missariat, and Surrey-sq. 

Aged 64, Sarah, wife of Samuel Judkins, esq. of 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, and Upper Tooting. 

At Clanna, Glouc. aged 62, Anne, wife of the 
Hon. William M. Noel. She was the only dau. of 
the late Joseph Yates, esq. of Sneed Park, and 
was married in 1817. 

Oct. 7. In Cambridge-terr. Hyde-park, Mary, 
only dau. of the late William Bird, esq. 

The wife of F. E, Blatspiel, esq. of Doughty-st. 

At Millards-hill House, Frome Selwood, aged 
78, Carolina-Amelia, widow of Adm. the Hon. Sir 
Courtenay Boyle. She was sister of the late Wm. 
Stephen Poyntz, esq. of Midgham House, Berks, 
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and of Cowdray Park, Sussex; was married in 
1799, and left a widow in 1844, She leaves three 
sons and two daughters. 

At Clifton, Bristol, aged 42, Charles Frederick 
Cliffe, esq. editor and one of the proprietors of the 
Gloucestershire Chronicle, and author of the 
Books of North and South Wales. 

At Cheatham-hill, near Manchester, aged 60, 
John Hill, esq. fourth son of the late William Hill, 
esq. of Acomb Lodge, near York. 

At Plympton, aged 33, Mr. Andrew Rutter, son 
of Thomas Rutter, esq. surgeon, of Devonport. 

At Danson, Kent, a aged 40, WwW illiam Matthew 
Smyth, Major Bengal EI ngineers. 

In W forthing, Capt. Newland Richard Tompkins, 
formerly of 35th Regt. (1826). Ie served at 
Waterloo; and retired in 1830. 

Oct. 8. In Park-crescent, Stockwell, Margaret, 
wife of J. P. Anstice, esq. 

At Clayland’s-pl. Glaphé am- ete | aged 79, John 
Butler, esq. late of the Bank of and. 

At Winw ick, Lanc. Anne, wife a R. Cartwright, 
esq. of Bloomsbury- ~8q. 

Aged 57, at the Manor-house, Nechells, near 
Birmingham, Henry Honnor Cracklow, esq. 

At Shepton Mallet, aged 25, Robert Crucifix, 
esq. surgeon, leaving a widow, to whom he had 
been united only a few months. 

At Nottingham, aged 74, Mrs. Fellows, relict of 
Elihu Fellows, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Caroline, wife of Richard 
Fisher, esq. of Hamilton-terr: . St. John’s Wood. 
At Shepton Mallet, aged 58, James Gilby, esq. 
At Pimlico, aged 23, William- Pinckney, third 
son of J. H. Glover, esq. Librarian to the Queen. 

At Camden-town, aged 63, William Heseltine, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 
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At West Drayton, Middx. aged 82, Margaret, 
wife of Capt. Lowthian, R.N 

At East Heath Lodge, Berks, John Benjamin, 
only son of Sir Benjamin Smith. 

Oct.9. At Perryvale, near Sydenham, Kent, 
aged 41, Joseph Clayton Bentley, esq. third son 
of Greenwood Bentley, esq. solicitor, of Brad- 
ford. 

At the house of her uncle, Charles Cave, esq. in 
Lowndes-st. just five months after the death of 
her sister, aged 21, Rosalie-Geraldine, younger 
dau. of the late Rev. E. C. Cumberbatch. 

At Dover, aged 30, Charles Frith, esq. of Park- 
village West, Regent’s-park, and of the Inner Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Alexander Lee, the well-known and popu- 
lar ballad composer. Ie was connected, as a mu- 
sical director, with the leading London theatres, 
and at one period was the lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, in conjunction with Captain Polhill. Ile 
never recovered the shock of his wife’s death, the 
late Mrs. Waylett, some months back, and he 
died in adverse circumstances. 

Oct. 10. In Grove-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 
41, Frederick Hodgson Clarke, esq. barr ister-at- 
law, youngest son of the late Ch: arles Clarke, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Oct. 11. At Hythe, Kent, aged 76, Charles 
Fagge, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 57, Wm. James Ward, esq. of 
the Elms, Maidenhead. 

Oct. 12, Aged 71, Slingsby Duncombe, esq. 
youngest and last surviving son of the late Charles 
Slingsby Duncombe, esq. of Duncombe Park, and 
uncle of Lord Feversham. 

At Tunbridge, aged 65, Samuel Beazley, esq. of 
Soho-sq. and Tunbridge Castle, Kent. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 











Deaths Registered s 3 

|| » 

Week ending (>| pain SR 23 
Saturday, Under 15to| 60 and Age not Total.) Males. Females, | © ‘bo 
15. | 60. | upwards. specified. | 

Sept. 27.| 460; 308/ 199 — | 958|, 473 | 485 | 1484 
Oct. 4.| 463 331 210 10 1014 534 | 480 1429 
» ll.| 483 | 342) 174 4 953 494 459 1415 

5 981 | 499 | 482 1443 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Ocr. 24. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8s. d. & d. s 4d. 
36 0 24 9 17 0 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. a. & 
23 «6 27 «6 27 2 


PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 8s. to 67. Os.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 7/. 10s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ocr. 27. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 32. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 1s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 32, 10s. to 41. 8s. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef... s0sc.6eceesee des, 68, 40 Ses 10d. 
Mutton®...........28. 10d. to 4s. 2d. 
eee 8d. to 3s. 10d. 
Pork... ..0000000. 28. 10d. to 38. 10d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Oce. 27. 
Beasts.......+- 4,946 Calves 242 
SheepandLambs 24,870 Pigs 570 


COAL MARKET, Ocr. 24. 
Wallis Ends, &c. 13s. 9d. to 16s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 14s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From September 26, to October 25, 1851, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. 















































|Fahrenheit’s Therm. 






































J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 


Throgmorton Street, London, 





J. B. NICHOLS AND son, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





«aa bf 4 ° lene 2 [44 OE rie 
saigfla 8s & eats 2/88 8 
eS ic E 3 2 5 Weather. || 25 2 E | 3 $3 5 | Weather. 
i on =A) |RA 2a A |= 
-—— —-_ -—_ | {| —— 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. ioe; °) Fe ie pts.| 
26 | 49 | 55 | 47 29, 57 |\cldy. fr. rain || 11 | 56 | 67 | 58 (30, 21 | rain, fair 
27 | 50 | 58 50 | , 67 fr. cldy. do. || 12 | 59 | 67 | 58 | , 27 | cloudy, do. 
28 | 50/55 47) ,96 do. foggy || 13 | 57 | 60 57), 05 fair, cloudy 
29 | 54/59 51, 7% do. cloudy | 14 | 58 | GO| 55 (29, 91 | do. do. rain 
30 | 54 | 60 5b) , 41) 15 60 | 57) 45 | | cloudy, fair 
0.1) 55 | 60 53), 19 cloudy, rain | 16 | 45 65 41 | 2 | heavy rain 
2| 53/56 55 , 36 |\do. do. | 17 | 41 | 55 | 45 | ° 83 fair 
3} 54,60 56 , 46) fr.cldy.hy.rn.|) 18 | 55 | 59 | 58 | , 93} do. cldy. rain 
4/59 63 52) , 55 |do. do. ' do.) 19 57 | 63 | 53 | , 99 | do. do. do. 
5 | 56 60, 50) , 65 \do. do. do, do.) 20 58 | 64 | 58 |30, 08 | cloudy, fair 
6 | 54 | GO| 49! 5 75 |ido. do. | 21 59 | 62 | 56, 03 | do. do. eldy. 
7| 53 | 59 | 57 | =, 75 |lrain, cldy. fr.) 22 56 | 57 | 55 , 01 gloomy 
8 | 54| 59/46 585 cloudy, rain || 23 | 56 | 58 | St) 3 21 |do. 
9|47| 56 58 , 83 [fair | 24 55 | 58| 52! } 30 | cloudy, fair 
10 | 59 | 63 60 30, 09 |rain | 25 52/53) 53, 32 \do. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
83 3 €.:5 2323... 2 
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27 — 965 —— —_— _——- ——_ —_ 47 pm. 43 46 pm. 
29 ——_- ———_ 963. —— —— —— —— — 5047 pm. 46 43 pm. 
30, —'|—_—_ 97 s — —_— — 107} 46 43 pm. 
1————._ 96 —— — —_ ' — —_ 47 pm. | 43 «46 pm. 
2——- ———._ 96. - — ——_ — 108 — 50pm. 43 46pm. 
3—— 963 ———_ —— —— 260} 46 43 pm. — 
——<_——$ -§ 7 — 09 6 pn 6 43 pm. 
6——, 973 — — — — — 50 pm. | 43s 46 pm. 
7—_———_,_ 973 — —_— —_ —_ — dl pm. 46 43 pm. 
8—_———| 97 ————|—— — 262 | 51 pm. 46 pm. 
9 —— 97 — —— — — it pm. 44 47 pn. 
10 —— 97 —_ — ol pm. | 48 45 pm. 
11/212 | 963 | 97 48 pm. 
132123) 96} | 962 O74 a spn" saa 56pm. 46 50 pm. 
14212% 96} 97 97% 7 . 48 SI pm. 
15 212%, 96} | 97 | 973 7 | 95} 1071 262 5457 pm. 48 51 pm. 
16212% 962 973 | 972 7 5754pm. 48 52 pm. 
17213, 963, 973 972 7 ——————5658 pm. 50 53 pm. 
18212 963 9743,:98,7 — ‘2624 56pm. 51 54 pm. 
20.213 | 963 973 | 98 '(—— 1073261 | 59pm. 51 54 pm. 
21213 968 973198: 7 953-2623 54 51 pm. 
222133, 962 972 | 981 7 — 5961 pm. 51 54 pm. 
23143 962 972 98° 7 | 963—— 59 pm. 52 55 pm. 
24214% 965 > 975 | 981 7 ———— 26236260 pm. 52 56 pm. 
23 ! 97 97% | 984 —— —— —— 263 6360pm. 56 54 pm. 
272143 97 972 9838 7 ——-———— 60pm. 54 57 pm. 
282143 973 97% ' 988 7 —— — 6063 pm. 54 57 pm. 








